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foo Pelee IN KIC. FOR. 
ECONOMICAL CHEMICAL 


PLANT EXPANSION 


Organized to serve the oil and chemical industries. 
Kellogg International Corporation can strengthen the 
chemical engineering departments of most chemical 
companies during their expansion programmes. Chemical 
concerns faced with the problems of executing large and 
small capital expenditures for new production facilities 
have found that plugging in the KIC staff to their 
organization results in an optimum capital investment for 
their new plants. KIC is équipped*to deliver chemical 
engineering manpower at any point in the planning of a 

. new plant from the early development of-a new 
: process through the pilot plant stage, the design of the 
commercial plant, the procurement of equipment and 
materials, the erection and finally placing the plant 

in operation. This broad experience of KIC, plus 

the additional chemical engineering depth available 
through The M. W. Kellogg Company in New York, 


has been used by many chemical concerns to make 
objective economical analyses of any process schemes as 
well as to find the answers to specific road blocks in 
the development of new processes. 

By incorporating all the necessary services for- assisting 
in the developing of new processes and designing 

and constructing new plants under one management 
team, Kellogg is able to deliver plants which will 
continue to be modern for years after completion. 

The constant effort on the part of Kellogg to reduce 
the risk of obsolescence to an absolute minimum is the 
best assurance that an investment in a new chemical 
plant will continue to yield a high return for a long 
time. KIC engineers welcome the opportunity to 
explain how KIC co-ordinates and controls the 
innumerable tasks and expenditures associated with 
building a new plant. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE + 7-10 CHANDOS STREET » CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON W./ 


SOCIETE KELLOGG ~ PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD * TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * NEW YORK * COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA 


RIO DE JANEIRO - COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 


Subsidieries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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For example, over the Pole to Tokyo This famous sas 
short-cut saves you many hours. But you find that 


you FEEL 
LIKE A GUEST 
WITH SAS 


A guest. That's how you feel when 
you fly sas—a personal guest of 
the Scandinavians. 

Yourflight to Tokyo shows you what 
Scandinavian hospitality means... 


A face in the crowd 


London Airport. Nice to ‘see the 
friendly face of the sas man who 
smooths your way through the 
crowd and on board your aircraft. 
SAS men are on the job right round 


CAN BOOK YOU SAS FROM sas time-saving starts at your travel agent. Within 
half an hour -the sas world electronic reservation 
ANYWHERE TO ANYWHERE system has been in touch with Tokyo and your 
: booking has been made and checked back all along 
IN THAT TIME the route. sas moves fast —even on the ground. 


Copenhagen here | come! 


A trans-polar DC-7C awaits you at 
Kastrup Airport. The flight from 
London takes 2 hours 50 minutes. 
Time enough to enjoy a first-class 
meal and a fat cigar. The smoke 
won't bother your neighbours be- 
cause the air in the cabinis changed 








the world at 85 airports. once a minute. 





the Caravelle has the world’s quietest cabin. 
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YOUR CAPTAIN If he is Hedall 
Hansen, he will be the man who- was 
Chief Pilot on the historic sas inaug- 
uration flight over the North Pole, 
from Copenhagen to Tokyo in 1956. 
He is proud that sas was first over 
the Pole. The DC-7C he commands is 
the world’s longest range airliner 
(about 4,500 miles) built in a special 
SAS version for Polar navigation. You 
cross the Pole, above the weather, 
at 20,000 feet. You feel on top of the 
world—with a Polar Cocktail in your 
hand! 





HAUTE CUISINE 


WOR J 
INHALE 
AN HOt 


You’re aboard the giant DC-7C —relaxed in the seat you 
expressed a preference for when you booked. You think 
again of food. Your table is set with Danish China, 
Norwegian Linen, Swedish Crystal... and time flows by 
unnoticed as you surrender completely to the magic of 
848 chefs. . . caviar, paté de foie gras, filet de boeuf, sauce 
Moulin Rouge, French cheeses, Danish pastry, succulent 
fruits, wines, champagnes, liqueurs! Your dinner on this 
D-7C is one you'll always remember. 


ARONA ALL CO BECERRA 


Rae OD 
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ey ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, HE KNOWS 


" $45 











Gateway to the East 


Touch-down in Tokyo—only 35 
hours from London by SAs. Within 
minutes you're in a car speeding to 
the town centre. SAS have looked 
after everything for you— even con- 

















firmed your hotel bookings and fag Services between London and Scandinavia are in pool with BEA 
business appointments. In your 7 q adie 
hand, the sas “Gateway Pass” gets (Lie 


you the best service at Tokyo eating 
places and nightclubs. SAs is the 
perfect host. 
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Universal-Geneve POLAROUTER 
Famous Swiss Watch Timing every sas Flight 
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THERMOTANK: fi THE. IP OLS EAST 


Now they can sive | of thelr best 


atan Iraqi wireless station = eas M 
































Workers can now enjoy ideal surroundings for. comfort, and. 
efficiency where outside conditions of heat and humidity would - 
make energetic activity almost intolerable. This typifies the \, ~ 
installations carried out in the Middle East by Thermotank’s 
branch at Basra. These include the Shatt-el-Arab Hotel, the. 
head office of the Agricultural and Industrial Bank of Iraq, “ie 
: the Irag Spinning and Weaving Company’s mills near Baghdad: 
‘Fhermotank can plan, design and instal air conditioning expen. 
for any requirement in any part of the world. 
A WORLD OF BETTER CLIMATES WITH THERMOTANK 
Here are a few more examples of world-wide service from ‘Thermotank: | 
" BRITAIN Full conversion of the liner 8.8. ‘orcaves’ to be carried out, 
providing i an installation with a capacity of 14,000,000 B.Th.0’s per hour. 
. UNITED STATES Extensive air-conditioning equipment supplied for 
. _. the State Department Building, Washington. 
‘AOSTRALIA Installations for hospitals, hotels, schools and an / 
electrical research laboratory, and for new 19,000-ton ships.’ 
SOUTH AFRICA Thermotank installation for the new ten-storey headquarters of: the 
United Building Society in Johannesburg, South Africa’s largest office: building.” 


= 









ANY CLIMATE, ANYWHERE WITH 


ThermotanK (emus 


International Gold Medallists, 
Brussels Exhibition, 1958 





THERMOTANK LIMITED - GOVAN - GLASGOW SWI - SCOTLAND 
London, Liverpool, Newcastle, Australia, Canada, Germany, Holland, Persian Gulf, Scandinavia, South Africa, U.S.A 
TGA NII 

























Your written instructions and memos— 
delivered in minutes, and always 

with perfect accuracy! That’s the 
promise of the Creed Facsimile System. 
Handwritten messages—typed memos — 
diagrams—orders: All can be 

handled by this unique electronic 
messenger, whether the destination is 
just round the corner or miles away! 
Moreover, the Creed Facsimile System 
can work to several destinations 
simultaneously—reproducing at each 
point an exact replica of your original 
message. So here’s an end to 

delays of mail or messenger service and 
a step forward in business efficiency. 
You owe it to yourself to learn 

more about the Creed Facsimile System, 
so make a point of completing the 
coupon below. 


who never makes a mistake! 


. eta 

b 

creen 74020, SYSTEM Ie ent a fan er of the 
puts time 

on your side 


Creed & Company Limited 


o Makers of the Teleprinter 
esvocurs TELEGRAPH HOUSE - CROYDON ~- SURREY 
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A Leyland heavy duty 24 tons g.v.w. 
Octopus tanker, the heavyweight 
which is always light on fuel. 


ee 


LEADERS IN EVERY FIELD 


EAVE IT TO LEYLAND 


Big fleet owners (and small ones too) . .. public transport authorities 
. .. coach operators—all with world-famous names, have one thing in 
common: a supreme trust in Leyland efficiency and economy. 


As the world’s largest exporters of heavy duty commercial vehicles 
and suppliers of passenger chassis to 70% of British municipalities and 
to 30 capital cities overseas, Leyland have built a reputation for cost- 
cutting that surpasses the most optimistic expectation. 
~ Any Leyland truck or bus requires very little maintenance. . . rarely 
needs a major overhaul under a quarter-million miles . . , and will carry 
more tons per gallon for more miles than any vehicle of similar rating. 
Small wonder that so many are more than content to leave it to.Leyland 


TRUST IN 


Jevian 


TRANSPORT 


(LEFT) 

The famous 7-8 ton 
Leyland Comet. Proba- 
bly the most widely used 
truck of its class in the 
world —and certainly 
the most economical. 


(TOP) 

All the world knows the 
World master — the 
luxury coach built for 
economy service. 


(ABOVE) 

This impressive looking 
articulated outfit is a 
Leyland Beaver which is 
earning big profits for its 
owner in South Africa. 


LEYLAND MOTORS LIMITED 


Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.!. Tel: MAYfair 8561 
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 |nonsense! 


“Dama things stinking up the road,” said Mr. Horatio 
Golightly’s father in 1893. “Ridiculous fad. Won’t last, 
you know. Not like Diabolo.” 

Mr. Golightly himself was saying much the same sort 
of thing in 1955 about independent television. He wrote 
to ‘The Times’ about it, twice. 

By 1959 though, even Mr. Golightly is prepared to admit that, 
like the motor-car, independent television is here to stay. And, in his less 
guarded moments, that commercials and all that do quite a job. 

He can even give you a reason or two. 

“First,” he says, straddling in his unlovable way in front of 
the fire, “22 million, million mind you, 22 million people 
watch it and like it.” 

“Second, it’s given advertisers a new, whatyoumaycallit, a 
dynamic (that’s it) a dynamic selling medium. Third”—but that’s 
about as far as he goes. Chaps at ATV go further. 

If you'd like to see how far they go with reasons and 
information and service and so on, write or telephone to 
ATV’s Sales Department at any of thie addresses below. Probably 
be a character there who can tell you just what you want to know— 
such as the cost-per-thousand on ATV being even lower than you think. 

“Mind you, a lot of what’s on isn’t that good,” says 
Mr. Golightly. “Take these science programmes. The atom and 
that. Damn newfangled nonsense!” 


LONDON: Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
Telephone: Chancery 4488. 


BIRMINGHAM: 59, Cornwall Street, Birmingham, 3. 
* Telephone: Birmingham Central 5191. 


MANCHESTER: 66, Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Telephone: Manchester Central 4606. 


At home to 10 million viewers in London and the Midlands 





Illustration from an old catalogue by courtesy of Kennings (Harrogate) Ltd. 


“Model based on the latest French design, elegantly finished in green” 


“ The Quality” were shrewd judges of superior 
craftsmanship and design. Choosing a new carriage 
was a family matter of great importance. Colour, 
design and style were considered at length and 
catalogues carefully studied. Today the mites, 
not the few, are involved and their choice is 
made even more complicated by the competing 
claims of differing engines, brakes, 
tyres and other technicalities. 

The Kenning Motor Group smooths away all 
complexities for the car buyer with friendly advice 
based on years of experience 
and showrooms always 


stocked with a wide selection of cars. 


Over 100 depots in 25 counties 
represent the nation-wide contri- 
bution to the maintenance of road 
transport by the Kenning Motor 
5 pace by the Kenning 
Shield, a guarantee of an efficient 
Service. 


ws 


Est. 1878 Regd. Office: Gladstone Buildings, Clay Cross, Derbyshire 


WELL OVER 100 DEPOTS IN 25 COUNTIES 
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Now they've found it! 


Boats built in Fibreglass Reinforced Plastics are exceptionally 
light, exceptionally strong, rotproof, rustproof and corrosion- 
free. Come ashore, and the same applies —to vehicle bodies, 
aircraft components and a thousand and one other items. 
There's no end to the products that can be moulded better 
and more easily in F.R.P. Something you make, perhaps! 


Reinforced Plastics 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, ST. HELENS, LANCS 
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THE LT.D. 


POINT PLAN 
is UNIVERSAL 


No matter where you are or what your 
handling problem may be, the I1.T.D. 4-Point 
Plan is at your service. In addition to the 
finest equipment it offers you’ the best service 
and materials handling consultation available. 


POINT 1—The world’s widest range of 
mobile materials handling equipment offers 
you an unrivalled choice. 

It ensures the right tool for the job. 


POINT 2—A< selection of attachments to 
handle any product anywhere. 


POINT 3—A factual report by our engi- 
neers on your handling needs as the basis of 
every installation. It ensures sound economics 
on which to base your decisions. 


POINT 4— Planned maintenance ensures 
continued efficiency. The equipment is 
conscientiously serviced’ by trained I.T.D. 
engineers. 


L.T.D. LIMITED 


Stacatruc Fork Lift Trucks 
Clark Equipment 
Electricar Industrial Trucks 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. 
CLARK EQUIPMENT INTERNATIONAL C.A, 
AND CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE, Sales, Works and Service: 
WEBB LANE HALL GREEN 
BIRMINGHAM 28+ ENGLAND 


Telephone No.: Springfield 2282 
Cables: Elecomcar, Birmingham 


CE ae 


ee ee ee 


Fill in this coupon and 
send today for 

your FREE copy of the 
LT.D. 4-POINT PLAN 


Name... 
Pn ii ceceaeetgenne 


Name and Address Of Firtn’.c:c:cccec-ecscnnmme 


| 


eacwcccecccsees sna sessereensseeeeeee sess seeenes erence mess eeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeses se eeeeeeSNSeReser ee 


P.2360 
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To the East: You owe it to yourself to fly Pan American 


/ 


“/ 


When the man who knows goes East 


-.. he flys PAN AMERICAN 


E very major city in the East has long been 
on the routes of the Flying Clippers*. To the 
experienced traveler Pan American is his 
assurance of on-time arrivals and depart- 
ures when he’s flying a tight schedule. And 
Pan American’s frequency of world-wide 
service offers an unparalleled convenience. 
Whether your Eastern destination is as 
close as Beirut or as far as Hong Kong or 
Tokyo, there is no more confident, com- 


fortable way to fly than by Clipper. Pan 
American’s on-the-ground service is as well 
regarded as their in-flight care . . . no better 
way to make your trip to the East carefree 
and easy than on the world’s most experi- 
enced airline. 


Why be satisfied with less than Pan 
American’s experience? Call your Travel 
Agent or any of Pan American’s 800 world- 


wide offices. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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The power station that, for four consecutive years, main- 
tained the highest thermal efficiency of any in the British 
Isles isequipped with turbo-alternators built by Richardsons 
Westgarth to Brown Boveri designs. 

In the recently completed extension to the turbine shop at 
Hartlepool we can build the largest units yet envisaged 
for public electricity supply. 

Since Richardsons Westgarth make both steam and gas 


Electric Power Generation 


turbo-alternators, centrifugal and axial flow blowers (all 
of Brown Boveri design); feed heating and condensing 
plant; rotary water strainers and Foster Wheeler water- 
tube boilers; they have at their command practically all 
the equipment for large scale heat utilization and are 
thus particularly well placed when it comes to designing 
and carrying out integrated schemes for the efficient use 
of any fuel. 


The Richardsons Westgarth Group 


Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of : 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. 


GEORGE CLARK & NORTH.EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. 


RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND 
AND AT 58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.t * 


59 MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 - 


75 BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW, 
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Over two-fifths of the world’s adult population cannot 





read and write. But even at the mid-century figure of 700 million, adult illiteracy | 
is on the decline. And as today’s children grow up, the world will be moving significantly 
nearer universal literacy. All progress in this direction depends, finally, on the printed word T 
—on paper, in fact. Bowaters’ development programme is geared to the long-term prospect las 
for paper. Here, and in the United States and Canada, their plans go steadily forward to Ct 


meet a demand that is clearly implicit in present facts. Er 


facts point to a buoyant future at Bowaters 2” ‘ 


THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 


GREAT BRITAIN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA CANADA AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA REPUBLIC OF IRELAND NORWAY SWEDEN 
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Mr hrusichae’s 
Vanishing Act 


ITH no major mishap, though not without setbacks and snubs 
from opponents and allies alike, Mr Macmillan has completed 
the programme of reconnaissance and consultation that he 

opened by flying to Moscow five weeks ago. Perhaps the resentment that 
his initiative aroused in some breasts in Paris, Bonn, and Washington 
can now be buried. He is not the leader of the West, and does not claim 
to be, but he has shown himself the West’s good servant. Western leader- 
ship must necessarily now return to Washington, where it belongs, and it 
faces a situation which presents possibilities of manceuvre that were not 
apparent five weeks ago. 

Just how much of the change Mr Macmillan can claim credit for is a 
difficult as well as an invidious question, That there is change is not to be 
denied, and the British Prime Minister’s exertions have had something 
to do with it. Who would have thought, five weeks ago, to hear Mr 
Khrushchev concede that the Americans, French and British “ have 
lawful rights for the deployment of troops in Berlin as occupiers”? With 
this remark at a specially called press conference on March 19th Mr 
Khrushchev blew away the contention of his own government in its Note 
of November 27th that the four-power occupation agreements of 1944 
and 1945 had become “null and void.” 

One phase of the Berlin crisis is ending, another is opening. It is worth 


‘while at this stage to list briefly the modifications that the past month 


has seen in what looked like a rigid Soviet attitude. Mr Khrushchev no 
longer refuses to negotiate at any altitude below the summit ; he accepts, 
albeit reluctantly, a foreign ministers’ meeting first. (President Eisen- 
hower has made the opposite concession by agreeing that a summit meet- 
ing shall follow the foreign ministers’ meeting if “‘ developments ” justify 
it.) Secondly, Mr Khrushchev has removed from his six-months’ time- 
limit the smell of an ultimatum ; May 27th, he now says, was only an 
approximate date ; assuming that the West does not actually refuse to 
negotiate (which can be ruled out), there will be no unilateral Soviet action 
then. 

Thirdly, the idea of a separate peace between the communist countries 
and east Germany has been either tacitly dropped or at the least severely 
modified ; this is to be gathered from the changed tone of east German 
pronouncements on the subject since Mr Khrushchev’s last talks with 
Herr Ulbricht in Berlin. Fourthly, there is no longer any talk (of the 
kind Mr Khrushchev allowed himself at Tula in February) of communist 
interference with western military traffic to Berlin, on legalistic or other 
grounds. East German spokesmen now say that, while it will certainly 
be desirable that the western powers should get the arrangements for their 
lines of communication with Berlin down on paper in agreements with 
the east German government, such agreements need not necessarily 
involve recognition of the German Democratic Republic ;. they have 
plenty of agreements with governments—Bonn, for instance—that do not 
recognise them. 
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.. Finally comes Mr Khrushchev’s staggering admission 
of: the validity of the western rights of occupation in 
Berlin—trights, he agreed, which flowed from the capitu- 
lation of Germany. Life must lately have been hard for 
the Communist jurists who have been working nights to 
dress the Khrushchev policy in pyesentable garments of 
international law. It must have been especially hard for 
the political theorists of east Germany, some of whom 
believe in the state which they serve—and who may not 
find it easy to think of their country’s rights as things of 
straw to be stuck up or blown down at the whim of a 
volatile man in Moscow. 

How sudden the change has been is shown by the 
March number of the east Berlin foreign affairs journal, 
Deutsche Aussenpolitik. This devotes 25 pages to an 
essay, well-documented and historically interesting, 
seeking to prove that the protocols of the European 
Advisory Commission of September 12 and November 
14, 1944, were designed to serve specific inter-allied 
purposes for a limited time; and that, the purposes 
having been scrapped and the time dragged out, the 
western occupation of part of Berlin is now without legal 
basis. On this east German argument supreme power 
in the whole of Berlin should long since have reverted 
to the Soviet commander-in-chief, and from him to the 
east German government, Mr Khrushchev in February 
would have assented to this proposition ; Mr Khrush- 
chev in March has torn it up. 


HILE Soviet policy for Berlin has been going 

WV through this startling evolution, what has been 
happening to western policy ? Underlying all western 
discussion of the Berlin crisis has been the assumption 
that the Russians and the east Germans were planning 
either a new blockade of Berlin or at least a blocking of 
the approach routes to western military traffic. .In the 
first case (it has been assumed), the communist action 
would outrage world opinion by its brutality towards the 
civil population of west Berlin ; in the second, it would 
constitute a forcible interference with western military 
lines of communication; and either action could 
properly be answered—after an interval for recourse to 
the United Nations—by the threat of war. 

This does not seem now to be what is going to 
happen. In reality, it was always unlikely that the east 
‘German communists would actually blockade Berlin, 
and improbable that they or the Russians were thinking 
of offering the West a clear casus belli ; much more 
likely was a demand for compliance with formalities 
which it would have embarrassed the western govern- 
ments to have to fulfil, but which it would have been 
‘patently foolish to go to war about. ‘What doubt there 
‘was has now been removed ; the case is not going to 
arise in a form in which martial resolution will meet it. 
Either Mr Eisenhower’s statement that a land war in 
Europe was not feasible, or General Taylor’s assertion 
that it was,-may have hastened the communist decision 
‘to avoid unnecessary and unprofitable risks. 

‘' The Moscow communiqué of March 3rd, at the end 


~ 
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_ of Mr Macmillan’s talks with Mr Khrushchev, con- 


tained a suggestion of what many people have assumed 
to mean a first step in a disengagement of the western 
and eastern forces in central Europe : 

Further study could usefully be made of the possibilities 
of increasing security by some method of limitation of 
forces and weapons, both conventional and nuclear, in an 
agreed area of Europe, coupled with an appropriate system 
of inspection. 

Here is the luggage that Mr Macmillan had to declare 
to the suspicious Customs of Paris, Bonn, and Washing- 
ton, getting, in each place, no more than a severely 
limited clearance. Our Washington correspondent 
reports on page 1171 the cold reception it met with 
there. From the disturbance that it has stirred up, one 
would almost suppose it to be new, instead of the 
standby of foreign ministers’ conferences and disarma- 
ment talks since 1954. Mr George Kennan is to blame, 
no doubt, for offering the west a political strategy and 
labelling it “ disengagement,” on the principle that in a 
region where the West is politically strong it can afford 
to withdraw its military outposts, provided that it gets 
an equivalent military withdrawal from the other side. 
General Norstad declared on March 2oth that disen- 
gagement—‘“ a withdrawal of forces leaving a military 
vacuum ”—would be disastrous to ‘western security. 
(Who, fifteen years ago, would have used the word 
“vacuum ” to describe an area occupied by the German 
army ?) This is accepted by all the western govern- 
ments concerned ; the Foreign Office, it appears, is 
“against” disengagement. In Bonn, Mr Macmillan 
agreed with Dr Adenauer that the limitation of arma- 
ments must not be confined to one country, nor must it 
“ discriminate ” against any nation or against any type of 
weapon ; and even then, it would have to be accom- 
panied by political concessions from the communist side. 
(The east Germans, by contrast, give theoretical support 
to any form of disengagement that has no political condi- 
tions attached to it.) 

Washington, too, makes political changes in central 
Europe a condition of the zone of limited armaments. 
But Mr Macmillan’s talks with Mr Eisenhower have 
also brought out a further western condition: not only 
is the regional limitation of forces and weapons not 
going to be a disengagement, it is not even going to be 
a thinning out, but no more than a “ freeze” of forces 
at, or conceivably even above, the present level. It has 
to be remembered that German rearmament is still 
gathering way, and any device for relaxing tension in 
central Europe would necessarily concern itself with 
the level at which German rearmament was to be 
stopped. Still, by the time he has got it home, Mr 
Macmillan’s diplomatic luggage is pretty light. 


HAT now remains before the foreign ministers 

WV meet is for the western governments to assess 
correctly where they stand in the struggle for Berlin 
which has not ended, but is only beginning. Mr Khrush- 
chev’s present ostentatious retreat from any position 
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in which’ the future of Berlin could conceivably 
be settled by offering him the choice of peace or war 
does not mean that the West has won. On the contrary. 
The West has to worry about what happens to Berlin 
if, as begins to seem certain, a war for Berlin now is 
avoided. A leaf may perhaps be taken from the note- 
book of the tenth annual Anglo-German Conference 
whose discussions, held at Kénigswinter from March 
12th to 15th, revolved mainly round Berlin and the 
German question, and were followed by further talks 
with Burgomaster Brandt and his colleagues in Berlin. 
Partly because of the immediacy of the Berlin question, 
but partly also because Dr Adenauer’s single-minded 
pursuit of the Paris-Bonn axis is putting the Anglo- 
German relationship to a searching test, the Kénigs- 
winter discussions were more concentrated and more 
real this year than for many years past. 

If a single element has to be picked out from the 
consensus, it is that the western position in Berlin can- 
not be held, in the long run, in immobility or in isolation. 
Berlin is a city, not a fortress. If it remains an island 
the communists can squeeze out its life by slow and 
unobtrusive stages over many years; or events can 
pass it by and leave it an anachronism and a white 
elephant. All the participants at Kénigswinter were 
agreed that west Berlin must not be given up; most 
were agreed that it would be lost sooner or later if the 
West failed to discover and pursue a policy aimed 
actively at an all-German settlement. 

It will be a pity if the West is deceived about this 
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either by its own rightful resolution to hold on to what 
it has, or by the valorous demeanour of the west 
Berliners themselves. Certainly the west Berliners are 
steadfast people who know where they want to stand, 
but as humdrum working people they are also aware that 
a city, to live, has to have a function. The function of 
their city is to be the capital of Germany ; it has no 
other, commensurate with its size or with the tension 
in which it lives. As a provincial town without even a 
province to administer, it will sooner or later go into a 
decline. 

A policy designed to hold Berlin for long for the West 
must therefore include an intention to restore the city 
to its place as all-German capital. Plainly this is not 
going to happen overnight, but only at the end of a 
long chain of events—which, however, it requires a 
conscious effort of policy to set in motion. Mr Mac- 
millan’s suggestion for a zone of limited armaments in 
central Europe could be a possible start. It may by now 
have been so severely trimmed in one western capital 
after another that the Russians will not look at it. 
Perhaps, even now, it is not acceptable to the western 
governments either ; that would seem to be the implica- 
tion of what our Washington correspondent reports. If 
so, it is time for the Americans to fetch out one or other 
of the plans from the famous drawer in the State 
Department. A summer of conferences is, as it seems, 
to be the price for calling off this year’s Berlin crisis ; 
it would be a pity to buy nothing more with it than a 
few more months of rest and quiet. 





Mr Macmillan will presumably be deciding this 


weekend whether to call a general election 
in May. Some factors for him to weigh 


HE polling at Harrow East last week suggests that 
it is still quite uncertain who would win any 
immediate general election. -Compared with 

1955, the Conservatives’ share of the vote at Harrow 
fell by 1.6 per cent, of which 0.6 per cent swung to 
Labour and the other one per cent went to the inde- 
pendent small shopkeepers’ candidate. This was a 
rather lower rate of loss than the Tories have suffered 
in most other recent by-elections. If opinion in the 
whole of the rest of the country turned out to have 
moved since 1955 in exactly the same way as it appears 
to have moved in this fully employed dormitory suburb 
of London, then the Government’s present majority of 
just under 60 in the House of Commons would fall by 
perhaps 20 or 30-odd in an immediate general election. 
But Mr Macmillan would still get back to power. 
Obviously, however, it must be expected that opinion 
in some of the more industrialised areas of Britain will 
have swung more firmly against the Tories than it has 





done in Harrow. Admittedly, the political effect of 
special factors like high regional unemployment 
very often proves to be smaller, in this remarkably 
homogeneous country, than the politicians themselves 
at first assume ; those who talk of much greater dis- 
content with the Tories in the north of Britain than in 
the south should be reminded that in last year’s local 
elections the difference showed itself to be rather the 
other way round (the Tories then seemed to have lost 
more ground since 1955 in London dormitory constitu- 
encies, including Harrow, than almost anywhere else). 
But it is still logical to assume that the strength of local 
disillusionment with the Government will at present 
tend to vary somewhat with the length of local dole 
queues. In heavily unemployed East Belfast last week, 
in a by-election on the same day as that at Harrow, the 
Government’s share of the vote fell by 4.7 per cent ; 
the whole of this was gathered in by the Northern 
Ireland Labour party candidate, who also benefited from 
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the 7.3 per cent share of the vote which the Sinn Fein 
candidate had won in 1955. 

There were other “ special factors ” in Ulster, beside 
the fact that it has the longest unemployment queues 
in the kingdom ; since 1955 the Northern Ireland 
Labour party has gained more of the Protestant vote 
because it has become more locally “respectable ” on 
the subject of partition. In Lancashire, Scotland and 
other areas of above-average unemployment most people 
would guess today that the average Labour pick-up of 
votes from the ‘Tories would probably be somewhere 
between the 0.6 per cent gathered in at Harrow and the 
4.7 per cent gathered at Belfast. But the key statistic 
to remember is that Labour would require an average 
pick-up of only just over 2 per cent of the vote in 


marginal constituencies across the country in order 


to reach parity with the Conservatives in the House of 
Commons. 


HE only forecast which Conservative Central Office 
T can reasonably give to Mr Macmillan at the moment 
is therefore that an early general election would look 
like being a very close-run thing. That forecast will 
not be significantly altered even if the Tories have won 
South-West Norfolk (still less if that by-election has 
thrown up that most beguiling but not altogether un- 
likely result, a Labour majority that is smaller than the 
number of votes siphoned off by the intervening right- 
wing independent). For the farmers of Norfolk might 
well be expected to show a regional swing rather 
different from either the suburbanites of Harrow or the 
still untested marginal constituencies of the north. 

If this is the psephological advice that is given to 
Mr Macmillan by his party officials this weekend, what 
should his decision about the date of the general elec- 
tion be? On grounds of the domestic national interest, 
an election that seemed most likely to bring back either 
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a Conservative or Labour government with only a very 
narrow majority would be the worst possible thing for 
the country. That provides one argument for delay. 
On grounds of party strategy there is no obvious reason 
why the Prime Minister should prefer an early election 
to an election next autumn or even next February (he 
would be able to defer his decision which later date to 
choose). Nobody can accurately foretell which way the 
pendulum of public opinion will swing next ; but, if 
re-expansion of the economy is now getting under way, 
the odds probably seem slightly against its swinging 
progressively towards Labour. That provides a second 
argument for delay. 

On grounds of foreign policy-making, different con- 
siderations could conceivably—but not necessarily— 
apply. If Mr Macmillan believes that this summer’s 
summit meeting is likely to be a climacteric historical 
occasion, from which will flow decisions that should 
determine the whole course of international politics for 
years to come, then obviously it would be better for the 
British representative at it to be a man recently con- 
firmed in office by his people rather than a man still 
teetering on an election’s brink. But if he believes that 
a summit meeting in 1959 will be merely the first round 
in a patient negotiating process, designed to move the 
Russians towards saying “ yes ” eventually about things 
to which they are initially much more likely to say “ no,” 
then there is no reason why the international situation 
should affect his decision about the election’s timing 
either way. This second reading of the prospect for 
the summit seems to be more in line with the things 
that he is reported to have been saying to President 
Eisenhower this week. On balance, the best advice 
that an outsider can give to the Prime Minister may 
therefore be that it would seem slightly wiser not to 
press the button for a general election within the next 
three months. 


Middle Class Salaries 


The current teachers’ pay claim makes it 
of interest to compare the salaries of 
non-graduate teachers with salaries in 


some comparable professions 


INCE the war a growing number of middle class 
S professions have adopted, at least for bargaining 
over pay, the organisation and some of the 
methods of trade unionism. This has raised a familiar 
preblem. When one large trade union or group of trade 
unions secures a wage increase in the industrial field, 
the pressure upon other unions to ask for something 
similar becomes almost ‘irresistible ; the size ef one in- 
crease sets a precedent for the next. Something of the 
same sort is now in train in middle class professions 
as well, . : | ; : 





The civil service staff associations have successfully 
claimed for some time that the only fair way of fixing 
their salaries is to assess what people get in business for 
jobs of similar responsibility. More recently, the 
National Union of Teachers has employed, though in 
slightly veiled language, a double argument: first, that 
something more like the prewar differentials between 
teachers’ pay and. working-class pay. ought to be 
restored ; and, secondly,.that teachers ought to have pay 
comparable with other professions “ doing work of like 
importance.” Organisations representing professional 
people now doing work which carries pay either just 
above or just below the teaching scale are naturally 
watching the outcome of the NUT’s claim with close 
interest, determined that they should not be left behind. 

The judgment of a Daniel (and the hide of a 
rhinoceros) are required by anybody who comments on 
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particular differentials within the professions. In the 
first place, it is a delicate matter to decide who is com- 
parable with whom. The teachers themselves do not 
explain whether they think that their proper professional 
comparison is with lawyers and doctors, or with the 
civil service, or with, say, staff nurses or other medical 
auxiliaries, or local government employees. Secondly, 
it is difficult to decide which salary scales or grades to 
pick out as representative of any profession. It is 
fairly easy broadly to compare busmen’s earnings with 
steelworkers’, and even shipbuilders’ with printers’, 
despite the diversity of skilled rates. Skilled and un- 
skilled worker reach their maximum early in life. But 
the whole point of a professional scale is that it increases 
over a long period to its maximum, to correspond with 
the principles of experience and responsibility. 

In addition, there may be supplements for special 
posts (as in teaching) or provisions to move to a higher 
scale (as in the executive civil service from one grade to 
another). Contributory and non-contributory pensions 
make another difference. Moreover, while the hours 
worked by manual workers are known, and are fairly 
comparable, this is not true of the professions, where 
there is rarely provision for overtime, and where the 
teachers’ 13-week holidays contrast with the three weeks 
which, for example, hospital almoners get. (General 
practitioners get no paid holidays at all.) 

In spite of these formidable bars to making compari- 





TABLE 1.—PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S SALARIES 






Basic Scale 



































‘Profession | Start- | Eventual Ageof| Qualifi- 
ing | Salary and i 
|Salary| rateof | 
increments | | 
Non- | £485 | £891 by 17 | Additions 20 2-year 
Graduate annual of £79-£367 training 
Teachers increments to basic 
scale(') | 
Staff £496 | £800 by 13| Matron’s | 21 3-year 
Nurse/ | | increments, | salary training as 
Ward | but not £1,520 student 
Sister | regularly(2) | (in training nurse 
| hospital) (3) 
Psychiatric | £610 | £845 by 7 Senior 27(5) | 2 years social 
Social | increments PSW’s | science dip- 
Worker | | of £25 and | salary(4) loma and 
| 2of £30 £730-£960 training ex- 
(at age 39 perience and 
| at earliest) extra year 
of training 
Hospital | £525 £765 by I! Head 22 +| 3 years 
Almoner | , annual | Almoner’s | training at 
| increments (grades 2 to 4)| university 
| ) salary(’) and hospical 
£655-£950 





(') This must be added to basic scale and takes account of the promotional range 
from graded post | to departmental head (D), but makes no mention of possibility 
of promotion to head teacher which carries a further increment of £125 to £330. 
Twenty-six per cent of all women primary-school teachers are above basic, includ- 
ing 40 per cent of all women teachers aged 40 and over. 


(2) Promotion to ward-sister is not guaranteed and minimum age is 25. 
(@) Only a limited number of posts available. Salary according to number of beds. 


(4) This scale is normally reached late in life; only limited numbers of such posts 
are available. 


(8) The average age of entry to this profession is much higher than 27, as maturity 
of character is essential. 


(®) This assumes promotion to scale of Head Almoner, Grade |, will be automatic 
in present s 


(7) Three scales, promotion on merit and as posts fall vacant ; about 10 per cent 
reach these top scales. 
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sons, it seems worthwhile to attempt them. Succes- 
sive pay claims by the teachers (or by any other pro- 
fession) will cause them to be made anyway, though 
with much dispute about the value of this or that con- 
dition. The rough comparisons offered here will not 
satisfy any one of the professions mentioned, each of 
which will undoubtedly feel that they (a) tend to suggest 
that its members’ average is higher than it really is, and 
(b) fail to show how much harder-worked its members 
are than all the others. But the rules of comparison we 
have adopted for our tables are fairly clear-cut. 

We have concentrated on the salaries of non-graduate 
professional people ; it will be noted that the entry 
qualifications into some of these professions are never- 
theless in their own way formidable. We have not 
listed the salaries of the minority of people who rise to 
the very top of their professions, like headmasters of 
secondary schools or chief general managers of joint- 
stock banks. We have distinguished the professions 
mainly staffed by women (in Table I) from those mainly 
staffed by men (in Table II). We have listed non- 
graduate teachers first in each table, because the most 
topical arguments about comparisons in pay are con- 
cerned with them. 

Table I shows the salaries now current in the mainly 
female professions. Comment on these figures could 
be extensive, but only one remark will be made here. 
Recent awards to nurses and medical auxiliaries have 








TABLE II.—PROFESSIONAL MEN’S SALARIES 


Basic Scale 





Profession Eventual | Salary if | Age of! Qualifi- 





































Start- | Salary and | Promoted | Entry cations 
ing rate of 
| Seer Salary | increments 
Non- £4 £499 | £945 by 17 | Additions 20 | #£2-year 
Graduate annual of £79-£370 training 
Teachers | increments to basic 
scale(') 
Civil (£390/ et 290 by 23 Senior 18/21(4) | GCE with 
Service | 10} increments | Executive | 2A level 
Executive (2) Officer’s | passes (or 
Grade Salary(?) university, 
£1,360- | 2nd class 
£1,610 honours) 
Local | £575 | £725 by 5 Senior Varies Varies 
Governmt. | | increments posts at according to 
Admin. £725-£1 ,325 | to district 
Profess. and| according and 
Tech. Div. | to grade grade 
attained(5) 
Bank £260 | £800 by 15 Branch | 16 | Usually 3 or 
Clerk(*) | increments | Manager’s | 4GCE 
| | salary £1,350 | passes at O 
| minimum at | level 
approx. 40 | | 





Probation | £610 | £910 by 12 Senior a3 | — 
cer | increments | Probation 
Officer’s (min.) 
salary(’) 
£915-£1,035 








(') See noce (') in Tablel. Forty-nine per cent of all male teachers have supplementary 
allowances, including 60 per cent of men aged 40 and over, and 78 per cent of men 
aged 50 and over. The average salary of the head of a primary school is £1,200 
and most men can expect to get it. 

(2) Assumes that promotion to Higher Executive Officer will be automatic. 

(3) This scale may be attained at age 45 by about half of the men. 

(4) Entry by promotion from clerical grade is important, but people from this entrY 
generally do not rise higher than about £800 p.a. owing to later age of enterin€ 
the scales. 

(3) This is a very rough approximation of the position ; it is impossible to say what 

proportions reach these higher scales. 

(®)} Approximate only, as banks’ conditions vary. 

(7) About | in 10 reach this scale, and a very few reach higher scale—up to £1,809. 
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brought their salaries fairly well into line with the 
rewards of teaching for women ; but taking into account 
the arduousness and responsibility of the work, qualifi- 
cations, age of entry, and conditions, clearly women 
teachers come out of the comparison very well even now. 
On April 1, 1961, women teachers are to reach full 
parity with men teachers ; they will then be doing, age 
for age, distinctly better than the other professional 
women listed in the table. 

Table II shows current salaries in some mainly male 
professions. These figures suggest that the expectations 
of male teachers are now slightly behind executive grade 
civil servants with not dissimilar qualifications ; teachers 
who become deputy headmasters of secondary modern 
schools (at £1,400 a year) do nearly, but not quite, as 
well as senior executive officers. Bank staff who get 
branch managerships (as at least one in three expect to 
do now) do fully as well as male teachers. Local govern- 
ment officials, in general, do not. Most probation 
officers (who may have to deal with the teachers’ pro- 
ducts) are well behind male teachers, especially in the 
later stages of their careers. The picture here, however, 
is a much more varied one than it is with the women ; 
it would be wrong to generalise that, on present scales, 
non-graduate men teachers are better treated than most 
of the other men in our table with broadly comparable 
trainings and responsibilities. 

It is not proposed to make detailed judgments on 
such rough and necessarily compressed figures. They 
could be extended to other professions not obviously 
lower or higher in status than teaching. The discussion 
could be widened by commenting on graduates’ pay as 
well ; in general, graduate allowances for teachers are 
at present too low. If present salary scales of, for 
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example, Government scientific officers or officers in 
the armed services are taken as a yardstick, all the men 
in Table II can complain that they have lagged behind. 

But our figures do show that if the teachers’ claims 
for a basic salary scale of £600-£1,200 (an increase of 
about 25 per cent) are granted, together with the other 
concessions they are demanding, women teachers will 
be far ahead of almost all professional women, other 
than graduates (for example, general practitioners). 
The men teachers will also then be better off than the 
other professions listed here, if not so decisively ; the 
pay of non-graduate teachers will then compare well 
with graduates in some other professions. 

On good trade union principles, however, most of the 
professions. listed here would then be entitled to claim 
that the differential between them and the teachers 
should be narrowed again. They—and other profes- 
sions like them—would have a case for a general rise. 

(And probably the higher-paid professions would react 
by also demanding increases to restore their own differ- 
entials.) The present claims of the teachers would cost 
quite {60 million a year to ratepayers and taxpayers. 
Though teaching is a numerous profession, the other 
professional employees of the state and local authorities 
are even more numerous in aggregate. 

This is not an argument for resisting increases in 
teachers’ (even non-graduate teachers’) pay ; but it is 
an argument against an increase in teachers’ pay alone, 
unless teachers can establish a claim to special treat- 

“ment. If the teachers get more, they will in fact have 
established a claim for what amounts practically to an 
all-round increase in the pay of the professional classes, 
as compared with the trade unionists below them and 
the business executives at present above. 
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CENTRAL AFRICA 


Setting Nyasaland on Fire 


IR ROBERT ARMITAGE’S blow-by-blow account (Cmnd 
S 707) of the spread of lawlessness and violence by the 
Nyasaland African Congress party after the return of Dr 
Banda last summer confirms that he had defensible reasons 
for declaring a state of emergency. His despatch sets out 
his allegations of a culminating “ R-day plot ” by Congress 
to murder Europeans and Asians, sabotage communications, 
and assault authority within 10 to 21 days of Dr Banda’s 
arrest. Sir Robert further suggests that Dr Banda meant 
to court arrest, did not want to negotiate with Lord Perth, 
and was privy to the “R-day” plan though he did not 
attend the conspiratorial meeting at which it was worked 
out. The source of Sir Robert’s information must be police 





informers, and, presumably in order to protect their identi- 
ties, no detailed evidence that a court would accept is 
offered. Nevertheless, in such deteriorating conditions, the 
fairest interim judgment must be that the governor cannot be 
blamed for acting on the reports of Africans in his security 
branch (though it is standard practice to divide these by 
about ten). The Devlin commission will now examine the 
whole of this aspect of the affair. 


Sir Robert’s despatch, however, makes no mention of the 
ramifications of the plot which Sir Edgar Whitchead alleges 
to have justified the Southern Rhodesian state of emergency 
and the repressive pieces of legislation which he has been 
introducing—one of which, his Detention Bill, he is having 

‘to modify after strong protests (from lawyers and liberals in 
Southern Rhodesia, just as much as from liberals in this 
country). Sir Roy Welensky and Sir Edgar Whitehead 
declared that there were to be diversionary uprisings in 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and have hinted that this 
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elaborate Federation-wide plot was hatched by some Russian 
master-mind at the Accra conference. These gaps in the 
white paper may be filled in later. But there is at least one 
difficulty about them. 

To have carried through a successful bloody revolution 
in the Federation would have required very great skill, 
intelligence and co-ordination on the part of the plotters. 
The whole Nyasaland plot, as described in Cmnd. 707, 
seems to fall into one of two quite different categories. 
Either, first, it suggests a childish, if fanatic, inability to see 
realities or anticipate the inevitable reaction of the authori- 
ties. If the “ R-day ” plan in Nyasaland had been initially 
successful and the governor killed, what was supposed to 
follow: the proclamation of an independent republic, with 
no interference from anybody else ? Or, secondly, some 
people may plausibly suspect that the African leaders never 
really intended R-day to dawn; they may merely have 
wanted the report of it to scare the authorities in central 
Africa into doing various excitedly repressive things, which 
would shock liberal opinion in Britain and increase support 
in this country for breaking up the Federation. If this is 
the right reading, the authorities in the Federation and both 
political parties at Westminster, in their different ways, have 
until this week seemed to be doing exactly what Dr Banda 
wanted. But now, and at last, one hopeful piece of news 
has come from Westminster. 


Putting the Fire Out Again 


HE one really hopeful piece of news about Central Africa 
this week has been the Colonial Secretary’s intimation 
that he recognises that “ Parliament would like to be asso- 
ciated ” with any machinery that is set up for the coming 
review of the Federation’s constitution in 1960. It seems 
possible that the British Government is thinking in terms of 
the early establishment of a body like the Simon Commission 
which considered proposals for a constitution for India 
thirty years ago, a body on which both Labour and Conser- 
vative MPs would be extensively and authoritatively 
represented. Some remarks by Mr Gaitskell on Tuesday 
suggested that he had been told some such idea was in the 
air, but that, so far, Sir Roy Welensky had not yet assented 
to the proposal. 

He should be urged to, assent to it promptly. Perhaps 
Sir Roy, at his great distance from Westminster, has not 
yet fully realised the dangerous straits into which party 
passions about his Federation have been drifting in Britain. 
Until this hint of a Simon-type commission was loosed 
behind the scenes, the British Government’s decision to 
proceed to a probe in Nyasaland by way of a white paper 
and a judicial (instead of a parliamentary) commission was 
having the foreseeable and worst possible results. Many 
Labour and even Liberal MPs had decided to say that they 
did not believe Sir Robert Armitage’s despatch in Cmnd 707 
even before they had read it. If the four-man investigating 
commission under Mr Justice Devlin were to be the only 
body to look into the affairs of the Federation, some Labour 
MPs would be quite capable of impugning the accuracy of 
even its report. Attitudes in Westminster towards the 
Federation’s crisis are in grave danger of becoming a matter 
of party political face. 

The only way towards a policy of cooler bipartisanship 
is to send out MPs of both parties to the spot, in a Simon- 
type commission which will look towards the future 
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instead of to the recent angry past. Many Southern Rho- 
desians bitterly oppose any such “ interference ” by British 
MPs. But in their own house they have been upholding the 
superior wisdom and competence of parliament as against 
the lawyers to handle their internal situation. A fair debating 
point can be made by quoting the unconscious wisdom of 
one Rhodesian member (Mr Pittman) in supporting his 
government’s detention measure last week : 

Parliament is at least in as good a position as any other 

body to find out facts . . . it is in a better position than any 

other body to determine the political aspects of the inquiry. 
If so, that goes for British as well as Southern Rhodesian 
MPs. A solution in central Africa can only be a political 
one, and is therefore best handed over largely to politicians. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


Ticking Over 


HE Geneva talks on the suspension of nuclear tests, 
T which have been adjourned until April 13th, are being 
allowed to tick over until the foreign ministers—or directives 
from the summit itself—decide whether or not the 
machinery should be revved up again. The last brief that 
Mr Tsarapkin got from Moscow allowed him to agree to 
three more articles for the draft treaty ; but this did no 
more than let Mr Wadsworth and Mr Ormsby-Gore get 
away for Easter with a minimum of progress to report. The 
first four articles—principally concerned with setting up an 
international control commission—were agreed in December. 
Russia has now accepted two further American proposals. 
One stipulates that the agreement should remain in force 
indefinitely, but that any signatory may withdraw if it finds 
that it is being violated. The other requires the control 
commission to examine the system’s workings after two 
years in the light of scientific progress in detecting explo- 
sions ; any changes would, however, be reserved to the treaty 
signatories themselves. The third new article accepted by 
the Russians is a British proposal to register the treaty with 
the United Nations. 

This is as far as the talks have got after 18 weeks and 
72 meetings ; it seems little enough after the Soviet Union’s 
apparent acceptance of the report by the conference of 
technical experts last August. But the talks have at least 
elucidated the Soviet position on the three main issues. 
The Russians want a veto on all decisions of substance in 
the control commission. They want inspection of suspected 
explosion sites to be by ad hoc teams composed of nationals 
from the country being inspected, accompanied by foreign 
“ observers.” And they want all personnel at control posts 
to be nationals of the host country, with a few foreign 
“controllers” to observe, but not to interfere in, the 
operations. 

The West has now to decide whether this type of “self- 
inspection ” is better than nothing at all—in the hope that 
Soviet suspicions can be quietened by experience, so that 
an effective system can eventually be built up. Mr Mac- 
millan is believed to be pushing the idea that the extent 
of a nuclear ban should depend on the initial control 
machinery’s own adequacy. This would probably exclude 
tests held underground and in outer space—a position that 
comes close to that adopted by the American military advo- 
cates of continued testing last summer. It looks a modest 
step in all conscience, but Mr Khrushchev’s present attitude 
does not allow higher hopes. 
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THE SUMMIT 


Dacha Diplomacy 


ERE will the world’s political Everest turn out to be, 
WY when the “ summit ” is finally scaled ? Reports from 
Gettysburg tend to confirm the belief that, wherever the 
great men meet, it will be in some sylvan retreat, not unlike 
Camp David itself (formerly known as Shangri-La). The 
white elephantine palace by the lake at Geneva may be 
good enough for the foreign ministers whom Mr Khrushchev 
holds in such contempt, but not for top people. Geneva 
would, in their view, provide far too much room at the top 
—room for troops of advisers, battalions of reporters, 
brigades of photographers. (Geneva might also painfully 
remind Mr Khrushchev that at the 1955 summit talks there 
be ranked below Marshal Bulganin, whom he has since 
unmasked as a “ double-dealing traitor.”) 

“ The higher the fewer ” is now the slogan ; before talk- 
ing -it all over, the first essential is to get away from it all. 
Mr Macmillan has long been addicted to holding consulta- 
tions during country-house weekends; Mr Eisenhower’s 
predilection for Gettysburg and the golf course is backed 
by medical advice ; Mr Khrushchev’s country seat at Sem- 
yonovskoye and palace by the Black Sea are better known 
than his town residence; General de Gaulle and Dr 
Adenauer have enjoyed a whole series of rendezvous in the 
tranquillity of Colombey-les-deux-Eglises, Bad Kreuznach, 
and Marly. It is all very elegant in a quiet Edwardian way ; 
hotel-keepers in Europe’s more obscure spas must be hoping 
for a revival of the old combination of taking the waters 
and diplomacy ; there has even been a hint dropped about 
Gleneagles. The only casualties are weekends: Mr Mac- 
millan has just lost two, one closeted with Mr Khrushchev 
at the Semyonovskoye dacha, one with Mr Eisenhower in 
Maryland, but it hardly s¢ems to bother him. The Prime 
Minister’s apparent readiness to contemplate an infinity of 
quiet weekends at the highest level suggests that he will be 
quite at home in the new age of dacha diplomacy. 


SOVIET UNION 


Visitor to Britain 


ECONNAISSANCE is internationally fashionable this 
R spring. Among the various expeditions that have been 
_ sounding out moods in the capitals of East and West, last 
week’s Soviet delegation to Britain held an important place. 
It included the editors of Pravda and Kommunist, and was 
headed by no less a person than Mr Mikhail Suslov. This 
thin, bespectacled intellectual, for all his donnish appear- 
ance, is one of the leading members of the party’s pre- 
sidium. He has long been a member of the secretariat, and 
has the reputation of a theoretician with a strong bias toward 
stalinist orthodoxy. He seems particularly concerned with 
other communist parties, and is always present at important 
inter-party negotiations, 

This time, for a change, Mr Suslov was asked to get in 
touch with “ social-democrats.” The pretext for his visit 
was an invitation from the Anglo-Russian Parliamentary 
Committee, which is run by left-wing members of the 
Labour party ; the main purpose was to talk with the leaders 
of the party. Despite Mr Khrushchev’s jocular predilec- 
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tion for the Tories, Moscow seems to have grasped the 
fact that, whether or not the Labour leaders with whom 
Mr Suslov has been talking are destined to head the next 
British government, Labour is not without influence on 
official policy even while it is in opposition. 

Moscow’s search for allies has now become more 
sophisticated. The Soviet press has begun to draw a dis- 
tinction between “ reactionary social-democrats ” like MM. 
Spaak and Mollet and “labour leaders” like Mr Bevan. 
Mr Bevan, who was violently criticised by Soviet com- 
mentators at the time of his H-bomb speech last year, is 
now very much in Russian favour. A recent issue of 
Kommunist reproduced an article of his from Tribune and 
interspersed it with friendly comments such as “.wise 
people, and among them Mr Bevan... .” Russia may only 
have a single party, but the men in the Kremlin have 
realised that to deal with Britain it is not quite enough to 
lay out the red carpet for Mr Macmillan. 


Changing Planners 


HE Gosplan has changed heads. Last week Mr A. N. 
Kosygin was appointed as the new chairman of the 
Soviet central planning authority. His predecessor, Mr 
Kuzmin, had not stayed long in his job. He was the sur- 
prise choice for this key post less than two years ago, at 
the time when Mr Khrushchev was decentralising the man- 
agement of the economy and reshaping the planning system. 
Formerly a rather secondary figure in the party hierarchy, 
he was thus put in charge of Russia’s much-publicised first 
seven-year plan. 

One possible explanation for his replacement might be 
a certain discontent both with the shape of the plan and 
with its fulfilment. During the recent party congress, 
several speakers hinted that the planners might have been 
over-cautious in their estimates. Another possibility is that 
Mr Kuzmin, as a newcomer to high office, could not impose 
his views on the heads of the regional economic: councils. 
The decentralisation of management carried with it some 
risk of encouraging local tendencies towards autarchy and, 
to counter this, a more formidable personality may be re- 
quired as boss of the Gosplan. Members of the party pre- 
sidium may also have urged that the planning chief ought 
to be one of themselves, so that he could answer relevant 
questions at their frequent meetings. _ 

Mr Kosygin seems well fitted for the post. He has a 
long party career behind him and has been prominent in 
industrial management for some twenty years. In recent 
years, as a deputy prime minister, he was responsible for 
light industry. He is also a candidate member of the party 
presidium. It remains to be seen whether the change of 
planners involves changes in the plan itself, and whether 
Mr Kosygin’s past connection with light industry is an 
indication of their nature. 


ALGERIA 


Answering the Call 


DEBRE’S luck seems to be in at last. He left for 
M. Algeria last weekend, intending to repeat General 
de Gaulle’s appeal to the rebels to accept local cease-fires— 
“‘ the peace of the brave ”—in his speech at Constantine on 
Monday night. The marked lack of enthusiasm for this 
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offer when it was first made last October suggested that 
ae might be a politically hazardous enterprise ; and 

M. Debré was painfully conscious of General Massu’s 
disillusioning experience with the Algerian leader, Si 
Azzedine, earlier this month. But, fortunately for him, a 
rebel detachment was already on the way from Tunisia to 
give itself up. This band had apparently been at odds with 
the rebel leadership in Tunisia ; there are suggestions that 
its leader, Ali Hambli, was among those involved in the plot 
against the rebel govefnment’s war minister, Krim Belkacem, 
Ali Hambli now says that he had always thought General 
de Gaulle’s proposals had a real interest. While he seems 
to have taken some time to afiswer the call, it is an unde- 
niable French success that he should ‘have brought 150 men 
with him and beaten off determined rebel attempts to stop 
him. It remains to be seen whether his example will 
encourage further defections. 

Ali Hambli’s appearance will have been all the more 
welcome to M. Debré because both the Algerian command 
and the settlers’ organisations have become increasingly rest- 
less over the need for more troops. The new emphasis is 
likely to be on a strategy of greater manceuvre by local com- 
mands, although settler opinion is opposed to any reduction 
of troops on guard duties in farms and small towns. Mean- 
while, an optimistic economic report by the delegate-general 
in Algiers, M. Delouvrier, has improved the political atmo- 
sphere. He expects the iron and steel works at Bone to be 
built in four years (although financing has yet to be 
arranged) ; and the price of natural gas to be made available 
for Algerian consumption from Hassi R’mel is to be one of 
the cheapest in the world. Perhaps encouraged by this, 48 
new enterprises are being set up in Algeria at present. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


End of Term Report 


N the interval between Christmas and Easter the House 
I of Commons has amply displayed one of the two usual 
signs of approaching dissolution—thin attendance and 
apathy towards current business—but scarcely any of the 
other—an excess of the fractious froth of partisanship. The 
parliamentary reputations, which have been most noticeably 
continued on the upgrade have been those of Mr Iain 
Macleod, whose triumph in the unemployment debate adds 
one more claim for early advancement ; Mr Gaitskell, whose 
grip on the party leadership is now obviously strong enough 
to withstand an electoral setback ; and Mr Grimond, whose 
instinct for the jugular has repeatedly enabled him to exploit 
his peculiar position to marked effect. The Prime Minister 
continued to turn his tricks with a grandiloquent aplomb, 
But, in view of what was generally known in London at 
the time, one can only hope that when documents and 
memoirs are available a future Sir Lewis Namier will 
analyse without pity his remarkable statement in answer 
to the debate on the Anglo-Egyptian financial agreement, 
that Sir Anthony Eden had “ the consistent and loyal sup- 
port of all his colleagues in the Cabinet ” from the beginning 
to the end of the Suez venture. 

This replay of the rancours of Suez produced one of 
the year’s best and most indicative debates. The Labour 
party at last seems to be coming out of the state of traumatic 
shock induced by the discovery that many of its rank-and-file 
supporters were not with it in its bold and angry stand 
against the attack on Egypt. Mr Gaitskell’s speech was as 
incisive as, but more effective than, some of those 
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that he delivered at the time. The Prime Minister’s 
reply looks like a foretaste of the tattier tactics that 
will be used by the less inhibited Tories in the election. 
These will evidently be directed to depicting the Opposi- 
tion as a soft, unpatriotic party, giving comfort to the 
country’s ill-wishers abroad and in the colonies and saddled 
with leaders who lack the nerve to take risky actions in time. 
However he might subsequently act in Downing Street, 
Mr Gaitskell has been controlling his own party with a great 
deal of assurance. The efforts of Messrs Silverman, 
Mikardo and Zilliacus to’carve out a public role for them- 
selves in defining disengagement to mean immediate 
unilateral concessions have been allowed to dwindle away 
without fuss. This has been matched on the Tory side: by 
the containment of the former Suez rebels over Cyprus. 
Both parties go forward unitedly towards the barricades, 
but neither gives the impression that it knows it is going 
to win. 


TV AND THE ELECTION 


The Parties’ Picture 


HE announcement about arrangements for televising 

the election is pretty obscure. There are to be 
more “party politicals,” which are sales pitches completely 
controlled by the parties, but they are to be shorter. It 
is now common ground that the day of the straight half- 
hour speech into the camera is over ; the coming contest 
should see some intriguing if sometimes nauseating experi- 
ments in slicked-up advocacy. But the main trouble 
is that the parties have now been handed so many political 
shows during the short campaigning season that the broad- 
casting organisations are saying that this is very nearly all 
the politics which the public will bear without actually 
switching off. The commercial companies have a special 
problem because party political programmes mean aban- 
doned revenue ; they are therefore particularly susceptible 
to the feelings of the advertisers about the most popular 
way of filling the remainder of the time. 

Nevertheless, the probably excessive amount of time which 
has been given to the parties should not be allowed to rule 
out the discussion and analysis of issues under conditions 
that are not controlled by them. Apparently all that the 
parties themselves have claimed is a right of veto on those 
of their own members who are invited to take part in 
these outside programmes—both Tories and Socialists 
suspect the weakness of the BBC and ITA for 
the Boothbys and the Foots. Is this the only restric- 
tion they have asked for, and what, if anything, have the 
broadcasting organisations demanded the right to do off 
their own bat ? The public has a right to be told more about 
the understandings that have been reached. In the mean- 
time, the BBC and the ITA should be prodded into making 
the kind of plans for illuminating the election, independently 
of the parties, that will establish their rights once for all. 

All concerned should be congratulated on the agreement 
that television can treat election developments as news, 
though it is astonishing that anybody should ever have 
opposed it. It is good news that there are to be regional sur- 
veys of fights in constituencies in which minorities can take 
part, provided they are supplying an agreed quota of candi- 
dates within the region. (Absurdly the quota is supposed to 
be a secret, in case minorities rush to plonk down their exact 
number of deposits in order to buy time on the air ; actually 
it is understood: to be twenty per cent.) But all this is still 
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much too furtive. There ought to be some public body 
before whom aggrieved interests can object if they feel they 
are not given a proper outlet on the screen. 


PROTECTING CONSUMERS 


A. Committee to Illuminate 


HE Government’s decision to set up a committee to 
| consider the whole question of consumer protection ” 
is in part an electoral manceuvre. Labour was going to 
make quite a big thing in the coming campaign out of its 
promise in its recent sixpenny glossy that a Labour govern- 
ment would “ insist that reasonable standards are laid down 
for a wide range of goods, and that goods are properly 
labelled.” As Labour’s projected patchwork of special 
legislation would have been much less appropriate than the 
general inquiry that is now to be set afoot, the Tories are 
not only pinching the Opposition’s clothes, but are also 
proposing to wear them more efficiently. 

The inquiry should be welcomed, and its ambit should 
not be too restrictively confined. It will presumably 
include the whole field of weights and measures. Here the 


Hodgson Report of 1951 offers a none too happy precedent, . 


demonstrating—as in the notorious question “what is the 
weight of a pre-packed mixed grill ? ”—just how awkward 
it can be to apply the apparently straightforward rule that 
foodstuffs must be sold by weight. It should include the 
matter of labelling—again straightforward enough if 
penalising positive misdescription is the only aim, but 
extremely tricky if full information is wanted, It should 
include advertising. Here the cause of consumer protection 


merges, at all events on the Labour side, into something ~ 


which the charitable might qualify as an ethical and 
aesthetic crusade, and the uncharitable could tolerably 
describe as sheer vindictive bloody-mindedness. (Dislike of 
TV advertising, in particular, habitually leads Mr Francis 
Noel-Baker into sweeping denunciations of every product 
so advertised—which means, in practice, every product 
launched on the market since ITV was initiated).- 

The subject matter before the committee should also 
include the question of standards, whether centred on the 
single “good pass” of the British Standards Institution 
kitemark, or embodied in the more specific advice tendered 
by the Consumers’ Association ; and this in turn should 
raise the legal question of “ slander of goods.” It should 
include the terms of hire purchase agreements ; the content 
of guarantees ; the procedure of retailers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers in cases of complaints ; and, by no means 
least important, the efficacy of those toothless watchdogs, 
the consumer councils of the nationalised industries. 

What it should not include—and here one could wish 
for more clarity on the left—is “consumer protection ” of 
the kind that would circumscribe instead of illuminating 
consumers’ freedom of choice. It is no business of Parlia- 
ment to forbid the competitive sale of junk, sham glamour, 
or even totally un-nutritious soft drinks. With reservations, 
admittedly extremely important, concerning actively 
dangerous or deleterious products, the only necessity is that 
the consumer shall know just what he is getting for his 
money. Any Conservatives who may feel unenthusiastic, in 
a cause so largely supported by the anti-business left, should 
remind themselves that the whole case for private enterprise 
rests On its superior power to satisfy—not to delude or to 
diddle—its customers. ° 
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TIBET 


Clash V of Arms 


AST week, the Indian foreign ministry confirmed the 
Tumours that fighting was going on between Tibetan 
nationalists and the Chinése garrison in Lhasa. Neither 
the extent of the struggle nor its duration are easy to assess, 
for Tibet is now even more hermetically sealed than usual, 
It appears that the rebel Khamba forces, who control parts 
of southern and eastern Tibet, began their advance towards 
Lhasa late in February, and were joined and supported both 
by the local population and by the small Tibetan army. “At 
the same time, the originally ‘peaceful demonstrations’ in 
the capital, set off by popular uncertainty about the fate 
of the Dalai Lama, turned.into clashes with. the Chinese 
garrison. On the day of the official announcement in Delhi, 
Lhasa radio went off the air. ‘Chinese troops weré reported 
to have been digging trenchés near the Indian frontier. The 
Tibetans are looking towards India for support: two.mem- 
bers of the Khamba war ‘council haye crossed the frontier, 
hoping to enlist the help ‘not only of_their compatriots in 
India, but also of the Delhi. government ; and in Lhasa a 
crowd of women has demonstrated:in front of: the’ Indian 
consulate and appealed. for intervention. Only ten’ days 
ago, Mr Nehru had dismissed the reports of unrest in Tibet 
as “grossly exaggerated,” maintaining that it was “ more a 
clash of wills at present than.of arms.” India now views 
the situation differently ;. but in spite of its close interest 
in Tibet, it is still very reluctant to do anything that would 
invite Peking’s displeasure. Mr Nehru announced on 
Monday that he had “no intention of interfering in the 
internal matters of China.” 

The agreement signed in 1951, which promised internal 
autonomy to Tibet, has meant nothing to the Chinese com- 
munists. Although, two years ago, they had to make cer- 
tain concessions to “local conditions,” there were signs 
recently that they would again try to force the pace. The 
party conference in Sinkiang on the problems of local 
nationalism, which ended on March 6th, criticised 
“national minorities” whose. subversive activities are 
“ aimed at sowing dissension among nationalities and wreck- 
ing the laws of the state and the party.” In a New Year 
pep-talk, Tan Kuan-san, the deputy secretary of the Chinese 
communist party committee in Tibet, condemned the prac- 
tice of “ rightist conservatism and tendency towards indi- 
vidualism within the party,” and recommended an all-round 
tightening of discipline as a means of getting the Tibetans 
to imitate in 1959 the much publicised Chinese achieve- 
ments during the past.year. The Tibetans have evidently 
reacted sharply to this renewal of Peking’s pressure. They 
seem doomed to share the fate that overtook the Hun- 
garians in 1956; but the news of their rising and of its 
repression will now echo loudly round Asia, and will scarcely 
improve Peking’s reputation among neighbouring peoples— 
including the people of India. 


THE ARABS AND ISRAEL 


In the Name of Arabism 


HILE General Qasim has now made the formal ges- 
ture of withdrawing from the Baghdad Pact (which 
Iraq left; for all practical purposes, last July), President 
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Nasser has resorted to a more stereotyped way for an 
Arab to show that he is a better nationalist than his 
neighbour—action against Israel. He has accused General 
Qasim of failing in his anti-Israeli duties, and has demon- 
strated his own Arabism by stopping two ships passing 
through the Suez canal and compelling them to unload 
their Israeli cargo. 

Israeli vessels have always been barred from the canal, 
but since the Sinai campaign other ships trading between 
Haifa and the East have been allowed through with only 
minor discomforts—for instance, they may be refused fresh 
water or put at the end of the queue. On February 26th, 
however, the Egyptians confiscated the potash and cement 
on a Liberian ship bound from Haifa to Ceylon, and a 
fortnight later they seized the cargo of a west German ship 
carrying cement to Malaya, Hongkong and the Philippines. 
Israel suffers no direct loss, since the cargoes had already 
been bought, but this sort of hazard will, of course, 
seriously damage its trading prospects with the East—and 
it sets great store by its budding friendships with a number 
of Asian and African states. As a first step, Israel has pro- 
tested to the Security Council ; Egypt, in reply, argues that 
it can do what it likes since the two states are technically 
at war. . This familiar wrangle has been chewed over time 
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and again in New York to no effect. The lesson that the 
Sinai campaign succeeded, albeit only temporarily, where 
the United Nations has failed will not be lost on the Israelis. 

The charge against General Qasim is that he failed to 
respond when, four months ago, President Nasser asked for 
Iraq’s help against Israel’s “aggression” on the Syrian 
border. In November and early December Israel protested 
to the Security Council about shelling incidents on its Syrian 
frontier. At the time it seemed improbable that the United 
Arab Republic wanted to risk a showdown, and the Israelis, 
in private, attributed the incidents to Syrian hotheadedness 
rather than to direction from Cairo. But now President 
Nasser, to drive home his forensic point, is speaking in 
terms of a decisive chance lost through General Qasim’s 
un-Arab_ chicken-heartedness. 

The Israelis, for their part, stick to the belief that Presi- 
dent Nasser is the West’s most dangerous enemy. Dismiss- 
ing as naive the theory that there is a choice between 
Nasserism and communism, they argue that President 
Nasser himself is still the channel through which com- 
munism is entering the Middle East. Although this is out 
of key with the western assessment of the present situation, 
they are unlikely to change their minds while Cairo keeps 
on prodding. 





Red Herring from Brussels? 


— executive commission of the 
European Economic Community 


interesting. enough, but it has not drawn 
many constructive conclusions. Instead 


The report virtually admits that the 
commission does not-know what to do 
about the -division of Europe. While 
the community is in its infancy, it has 


has now completed its first significant 
political task, a report on the six-nation 
community’s relations with outsiders— 
the first attempt to fill the vacuum left 
by the collapse of the free trade area. 
But the Hallstein report got no 
bouquets from the ministers of the Six 
when they considered it last week. 
The report begins by analysing why 
the free trade area plan broke down. 
A number of standard community 
objections to the scheme are listed ; 
and the report points out that the new 
community is inevitably rather defen- 
sive in its resistance to other schemes 
that might weaken it. It agrees that 
there is something in the complaint 
that opposition to the free trade area 
was slow in making itself felt. It makes 
no mentian of the fact that some 
French industrialists and politicians 
do not want Britain in on any terms. It 
notes the divergence of objectives 
among the free trade area’s sponsors, 
some of whom wanted a step towards 
worldwide free trade, others further 
integration in Europe. The two aims 
were incompatible, the commission 
believes. If a free trade area had been 
loosely organised, tariffs round it would 
have certainly tended to fall to the level 
of the lowest; and some continental 
countries did not want this. But if 
existing tariffs were to remain effective, 
complex institutional machinery would 
have had to be created that might have 
strangled more trade than it freed. 
The commission’s post-mortem is 


of concentrating on Europe, the report 
talks at length about the wider world. 
The commission has indeed discovered 
some facts which may be of interest 
to antiquarians—that Haiti and Salva- 
dor, Argentina and Peru, all send a 
larger proportion of their exports to 
the community than Britain does. One 
wonders for a moment if it is going 
to suggest they should join. But no 
such revolutionary suggestion is made. 
The commission makes a number of 
limited proposals for a world-wide 
approach to the problems the birth 
of the-community has precipitated. 
The community, Britain and the United 
States should get together to concert 
policies for reviving the slack economy 
of the west; the European countries 
should agree on a joint and positive 
reaction to the American proposal for 
worldwide tariff talks in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ; and 
a number of proposals are made to 
help the undeveloped countries. 

In Europe, on the other hand, 
though the commission gives three 
cheers for OEEC and three moans for 
the division of the western part of the 
continent, it has nothing more positive 
to suggest than an agreement to enlarge 
all quotas progressively by 20 per cent 
during each of the next four years, and 
to negotiate for other special arrange- 
ments if action by the six-nation com- 
mon market hurts. outsiders. That 
favourite British proposal, the “com- 
plaints procedure,” has boomeranged. 


some interest in ensuring that not 
much is done at all. And it knows 
that one member country, France, fully 
shares that view. 


It is tempting to regard the world- 
wide approach as a red herring, de- 
signed to divert attention from the real 
issues in Europe; no doubt it was 
partly intended as such. But-the pro- 
posals on the world-wide plane might 
be diverted back to a very useful pur- 
pose if placed in a different political 
context—the context of British mem- 
bership of the community on the lines 
that have been considered in The 
Economist. The suggestions of the 
commission for helping the unde- 
veloped countries—commodity agree- 
ments, and reductions by European 
countries in their revenue duties on 
commodities like cocoa and coffee— 
could form a vital part of the big deal 
with the Commonwealth and the rest 
of the world which would be necessary 
if Britain sought to join the community. 
And the proposal for tariff talks in Gatt 
would have to be taken up as a matter 
of urgency if America were to be 
brought to accept the proposal, and if 
the revision of Gatt which would follow 
inevitably were to take place in the 
right climate. The basic issue behind 
the free trade area clash—whether 
Europe should pursue liberal or pro- 
tectionist policies towards the outside 
world—cannot easily be resolved ; but 
it is important that the commission has 
now committed itself on the liberal side. 
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MALDIVES 


No Agreement on Gan 


R™ herring must be a rewarding catch in Maldivian 


waters. The original dispute over the ratifying of | 
the agreement between the British and Maldivian govern- . 


ments over the air base is becoming obscured by all sorts 
_ of other issues. Some of the southern atolls near Gan and 
Hittadu, on which the RAF is building its airstrip and radio 
station, have revolted against the authority of the capital, 
Malé, hundreds of miles further north. The Maldivian 
government alleged that this was the work of Major Stevens, 
a retired official who has conveniently been combining his 
ornithological interests with acting as the RAF’s local 
liaison officer. The British Government is quite clear that 
the real reason is unwise taxation, and vexatious regulations 
about coconut trees, imposed by Malé. Then came the 
report that Maldivians were starving (and that eighty had 
died) on Suvadive atoll ; whereupon the British decided to 
provision them as a humanitarian gesture, while Malé called 
this unnecessary foreign interference. 

Behind all this lies the difficulty that, while the base is 
already being constructed, the agreement, although initialed, 
is not formally ratified. The Maldivian government now 
wants Britain to declare it formally sovereign and indepen- 
dent, but to continue 
de facto as the pro- 
tecting power. The 
British government 
insists that any 
change in the present 
protection agreement 
(renewed in 1953 and 
1957 and going 
back to 1887) must 
be renegotiated 
between both sides ; but it is quite willing both to concede 
the Maldives freedom to negotiate with other governments 
on trade and cultural matters, and to contribute to the 
islands’ economic development. Clearly London fears that 
if the Maldives were declared independent unilaterally, it 
would be. possible then for Malé to claim that all previous 
agreements were null and void: and that might be the end 
of the RAF’s rights on Gan. There seems to be a real fear 
that the Maldivian foreign minister, who for eighteen 
months has been conducting talks in Colombo, is receiving 
a good deal of outside advice on how to ease the British out 
.of their legal rights in the islands. This will probably not 


INDIAN OCEAN 


be successful—but the RAF watches these events with 


anxiety; for it pins all its hopes for maintaining a Common- 
- wealth network of Indian Ocean staging points on Gan, 
which now promises to replace Suez ‘as the Clapham 
Junction of Empire. 


MENTAL HEALTH BILL 


Progress in Committee 


HE standing committee on the Mental Health Bill is 
T now streaking through its clauses with commendable 
speed ; between February 1oth and March 24th it had 
disposed of over half of them, including the most contro- 
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versial of them all—those concerned with the compulsory 
treatment of: persons suffering from mental disorder and 
the subsection defining a psychopath. 

This progress does not mean that the committee’s exami- 
nation has been perfunctory. On the contrary, a few small 
but useful amendments have been accepted and some doubt- 
ful points discussed at length. The Minister, in resisting 
an amendment that local health authorities should be 
required to submit plans for the provision of community 
care within two years after the Bill receives the royal assent, 
announced his intention to give directions to local authori- 
ties under the National Health Servicé Act, which em- 
powers them to provide for the care and after-care of the 
mentally disordered. Another important point dealt with 
was whether there should be some compulsion on hospitals 
to accept compelled patients in their area, as there is at 
present with regard to the certified. The Minister replied 
that it would be wiser to arrange for admission by adminis- 
trative arrangements rather than by a legal obligation— 
which would restore the designation of certain hospitals 
(and consequently the stigma on them that the Bill tries 
to remove). It is still likely, however, in spite of the 
Minister’s reassurance, that a class of unwanted patients 
will arise, who will be hawked around unsuccessfuily. 

A third point, on which Mr Walker-Smith gave some 
useful clarification, concerned the definition of a respon- 
sible medical officer, who, among other things, is to have 
power to discharge a compelled patient. He is to be the 
senior doctor in charge of the case, not, as at present, the 
medical superintendent. This is a further, and welcome, 
step in bringing mental hospitals into line with general 
hospitals ; but it may also put the whole question of their 
administration into the melting pot. 


Heifers in China Shops 


T is, however, clause 4, subsection 4, that has so far 

aroused the most interesting and prolonged debate in 
committee. Attempts were made, and resisted, to remove 
psychopaths altogether from the definition and classifica- 
tion of mental disorder; other attempts, also resisted, 
were made to narrow the definition by substituting the 
words “ dangerously irresponsible” for “ seriously irre- 
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Facts - Analysis - Research 


Export Prospects » Investment Trends 
Economic Outlook 
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THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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Premises . . . New modern factories are under 

You Can construction with all services laid on; or can be built 
to order on a site of your own choosing. Sizes range 

from 2,000 to 73,000 sq. ft. Rents from 9d. per sq. ft. 


rent a : for the first ten years. Special-purpose factories of 


unlimited size can be financed on long repayment terms. 


Labour . . . Three-shift working is possible and 

NEW facto ry labour turnover and absenteeism are low. 
| D Finance . . . Assistance includes an automatic 
annual grant toward the cost of new and second-hand 
from DEL equipment and of new buildings. The Minister of 
Commerce announced on February 12 that the grant 


rate was being increased from 25% to 334%. The 
Sau AR F : present maximum grant is £150,000 p.a. Alternatively, 


loans and larger grants are available for special projects. 






Success .. . Over 130 British and American firms 
FOOT have set up in Northern Ireland since 1945; and many 
have expanded two and three times. 


and get the benefit of 
333% GRANTS towards CAPITAL OUTLAY 





For full details of factories available now, and of the Factory Building Service as a whole, write to 
DEPT. E12, NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (CHAIRMAN, THE VISCOUNT CHANDOS), 
13 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Tel.: WHItehall 0651) 

or: 99 Park Avenue (7th Floor), New York 16, N.¥., U.S.A. 


or, if you prefer, to: THE MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, BELFAST. (Tel.: 28271). 
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CHILD’S RIGHT 


BUT... THERE ARE STILL MANY TRAGIC ther e's | nothing like 


LIVES NEEDING HELP. t 
4,500 boys and girls (including spastics, : le Lg M Wy 
diabetics and maladjusted) now in our care. a on ar é 
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Head Office 
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sponsible” conduct. A point of high principle was at 
stake. Should persons be compulsorily segregated from 
society because society finds them an intolerable nuisance, 
even though they have committed no crime? The girl 
described by Mr- Hastings, who hurt no one but quietly 
[sic] broke china when no one was looking—subsequently 
referred to by the Minister as a psychopathic heifer in a 
china shop—is a test case. As another member pointed 
out, the argument was between those on the committee 
who would compulsorily detain the china breakers and 
those who would not. 

By a majority of 20 the committee decided in a favour of 
compulsion. But -it- is. pity that it did not seek clarifi- 
cation on the future of-psychopaths, over the age of 21, 
who make frequent suicidal-gestures. Unless such gestures 
are to be. accepted. as.’indicative of mental illness, these 
people would appear to be-excluded from compulsory treat- 
ment, though they are,'superficially at least, most in need 
of being protected from themselves. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Reform and Its Timetable 


HE Belgian government has now brought M. Joseph 

Kasavubu and two of the other African leaders of the 
nationalist Abako movement to Belgium. Evidently the 
idea is that they will become more reasonable and co-opera- 
tive by studying Belgium’s political institutions than by 
contemplating the walls of:their prison. It is stated (though 
it is not°entirely certain) that they are not in Belgium as 
negotiators, but strictly as state tourists. It is certainly 
possible that they will not receive as much publicity in 
Brussels as their counterparts from a British territory might 


get in London, even though the Belgian government is under © 


heavy fire in parliament»over its Congo policy. The situ- 
ation in the Congo, where it is admitted that disturbances 
continue daily in the western areas, is evidently viewed as 
such a serious national crisis that feelers are being put out 
for a governmental coalition with the socialist party. 

The proscribing of the Abako party has not brought about 
the improvement in feeling that was hoped for, though only 
the Bakongo tribal area is much affected. Evidently the 
announcement of the Belgian government’s plans “to set 
up a Congolese democracy capable of exercising sovereign 
prerogatives and of deciding on its ultimate independence ” 
has ‘not so far won the confidence of the people. There 
seem to be two difficulties. The first is that there are no 
obvious African leaders to co-operate in the plan, though 
possibly M. Kasavubu is to be groomed in Belgium. The 
second is that there is no timetable and all the details remain 
studiously vague. All that is known is that urban and rural 
councils will soon be elected, who will then select from 
among. themselves provincial councillors and—later on—a 
“general” or central council, which will “ progressively 
assume powers of deliberation.” There will be an executive 
“designed to convert the country gradually to ministerial 
rule.” 

Perhaps of most immediate impact will be the decision 
to drop all that remains of the colour bar, official and unoffi- 
cial, and to ensure equality before the law for both races. 
Even these vague plans have made the white settlers restive ; 
and events in British central Africa may increase their oppo- 


sition.- But a political structure without politicians. (white . 


or black) is a void ; andthe result miay be the emergence of 
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African leaders of a far more rough-and-ready sort than 
these refined arrangements seem to expect. 


HOLLAND 


Opening the Dance — 


UTCH political parties measure electoral victories in 
terms not of tens or hundreds of seats but of single 
ones. The electorate is stable in its inclinations but the 
complex pattern of coalitions and alliances, shot through 
with confessional as well as political differences, can change 
colour like a kaleidoscope through a swing in afew seats. 
By British standards the Liberal party’s gain of six seats 
in the latest elections was hardly spectacular. By Dutch 
stamdards it was. The. Liberals, with 19 seats, are now the 
third largest party. The Catholics, with 49, as before, are 
now the largest party, for the Socialists slipped back from 
50 to 48 ; and the Protestant parties have lost votes badly. 
A long process of political manceuvre—almost like some 
formal dance—now traditionally takes place as various com- 
binations are tried in an effort to form a government. 
This time the process may take months (unless an “ extra- 
parliamentary” cabinet is formed as a stopgap) for 
the electoral shifts have increased the already serious diffi- 
culties of finding a balanced solution. One potential 
grouping—of all the Christian parties—has been ruled out 
by the losses of the Protestants. But a Catholic-Protestant- 
Socialist grouping, a smaller Catholic-Socialist alliance or a 
Liberal-Christian one are all possible. 


The Economist 


MARCH 26, 1859 


CONFERENCE OVER ITALY? 


q Since we addressed our readers on the Italian Question, . 


a new element has been introduced into the discussion, 

Russia has proposed a Congress, and France and Austria, 
as well as England and Prussia, have assented to the suggestion. 
The change which has thus come over the position of affairs is 
generally received as affording strong hopes of a pacific solution, 
or at least as indicating a sincere desire on the part of both the 
chief parties to the dispute for such an issue. The funds have- 
risen in consequence both in London and Paris, and merchants - 
and politicians begin to breathe more freely, and to speak as 
if danger were over. We should be sorry to say one word to 
discourage the attempt of the European Powers to avert the 
evils of a Peninsular war, which would be sure to be desperate, 
and which might become general; but at the same time we 
are anxious to warn the public against hopes which, though not 
unfounded, are at least premature and over-sanguine, and to 
protest against any possible secret action on the part of the 
Government which might make us parties either to a quarrel “ 
in which we have no concern, or to a compromise which would 
do us no credit and bring to Europe no permanent security. 
Whether the Congress is to do any good, or merely to postpone. , 
for a few weeks or months the imperiding conflict,—whether it 
is really designed by France and Austria as a means of settling 
their differences, or only as a contrivance for putting each other _ 
in the wrong,—will appear as soon as the public is informed of 
the basis of the proposed negotiations. Everything will depend 
upon this.... We can feel little doubt that the announcement 
of the Congress—if coupled with the condition, made by Austria 
and conceded by France, that the real fons et! origo mali ia te 
be withheld from all discussion—will be the signal for an 
nating ineuarection. vps 
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In policy the most awkward difference of principle con- 
cerns New Guinea. The Socialists are committed to give 
up this last remnant of the Dutch empire, though they are 
very much divided about who to give it to. The Catholics, 
on the other hand, are committed to hang on. Since the 
hiatus in government might last for months, Holland’s allies 
are fortunate that in other aspects of its foreign policy it 
follows a steady course. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


No Prettier Property 


‘fe-NAKE a pretty paradox, Dress it like a chocolate box. . . .” 

T So sang the hero of “ Perseverance ” (by Silbert and 
Gullivan), that delectable plum of one of the most delectable 
revues of the 1930s. The recipe, tunefully elaborated 
(“one patter song and don’t forget Your unaccompanied 
octette”) ended in full chorus with the triumph of the 
“highly popular operetta ” than which “ there is no prettier 
property ” for composers, librettists, and of course—though 
“Perseverance” did not make this point—their heirs and 
assigns. 

It is not, however, concern for the well-being of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s heirs which accounts for the willingness of 
half-a-million people to sign the petition, presented to 
Parliament this week, in favour of the perpetual extension 
of their copyright. The heritage in question is national ; 
and what is supposed to threaten it is not loss but possible 
defilement. Once the copyright for Gilbert’s words has 
lapsed, which it is due to do in two years’ time, anything 
is possible. Look at poor Shakespeare, with Kiss Me, 
Kate, and West Side Story, let alone All for Love, 
let alone all the producers’ gimmicks, the cuts, the heresies 
of particular actors, and the films. There is apparently a 
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large embattled army of D’Oyly Carte devotees whom any 
similar tredtment of Gilbert’s words would affect to 
frothing-point, like unkindness to animals or disrespect to 
the Royal Family. 

Why this should be so is a sociological rather than an 
aesthetic question. Why should it be possible to mobilise 
such fervour, not even for the preservation of this particular 
national heritage—there will be nothing in the lapse of 
copyright to prevent a rigorous adherence to the Savoyard 
ritual by any performers who so choose—but against any 
irreverence towards it? Indifference towards aesthetic 
heritages is written large across the contemporary English 
landscape and townscape. Why this particular exception ? 
What is the unique quality of those pretty paradoxes, those 
elephantine jokes, that stereotyped slapstick, that charac- 
teristic blend of the coy and the callous—even when 
redeemed by music which it would be unfair to blame 
because custom has rather more than staled its rather less 
than infinite variety? How, in fact, did Gilbert and 
Sullivan qualify for permanent membership of the Estab- 
lishment—or at least the sub-Establishment ? A probably 
very dull book could be written on the subject. Meanwhile 
those who have signed the worshippers’ petition should 
be gently told that Parliament cannot be so presumptuous 
as to ban for ever any jazzed-up version of The Mikado, 


. just as they themselves cannot be forced by anybody to 


listen to it. 
=—=—— 
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and not that they should be deprived of 
the information. I am sure you would 
not think of advising a firm whose 
auditors have drifted into the habit of 
signing on the dotted line without even 
looking at the accounts that it should 
therefore cease to publish detailed 





Control of Government 
Expenditure 


Sir—In your leader commenting on the 
Report of the Select Committee on 
Procedure you rightly point out that 
Parliamentary scrutiny of estimates has 
fallen into disuse because the House now 
prefers to use supply days for debating 
generalities. But instead of suggesting 
a remedy you seem to favour further 
weakening of Parliament’s scrutiny. 
Since the end of the nineteenth 
century—apart from a brief period after 
the first world war—the Committee of 
Supply lost interest in the detailed 
examination of estimates, which are now 
passed uncriticised as a matter of routine 
year after year. What you suggest is that 
this deplorable practice should now be 
confirmed by depriving Parliament of 
the means of resuming a critical 
examination of the estimates even if it 
should ever want to do so. You would 
like the Government to conceal from 
Parliament and from the public the 
details of its expenditure proposals. 


This may save printing costs, but the accounts. 


economy would be offset many thou- 
sands of times over by the increase of 
spending that would result from such a 
weakening of Parliamentary account- 
ability. 

Even as things are, the Treasury’s 
control over the spending departments 
is ineffective in the absence of adequate 
Parliamentary scrutiny. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the day is not in a 
position to argue in the Cabinet that a 
proposed increase of the estimates might 
encounter resistance in the Committee 
of Supply. If in accordance with your 
proposal the Government should now 
cease to publish the details of the 
estimates this would further reduce 
the Treasury’s power to keep down 
expenditure. The grand totals of the 
main heads of expenditure could 
then conceal a multitude of sins of 
extravagance. 

Admittedly neither Parliament nor the 
public makes much use of the details 


published. But surely the answer is that- 


they ought to make more use of them 


During most of the nineteenth 
century there was strong public pressure 
for retrenchment. Consequently the 
Committee of Supply was doing its best 
to check waste. From time to time it 
actually amended the estimates in face 
of resistance by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who ended by accepting the 
cuts in all instances but one. Having 
recently read through all relevant debates 
in hundreds of volumes of Hansard, I 
am firmly convinced that this practice 
was very effective in keeping down 
expenditure, taxation and the public 
debt. 

A revival of the old practice would go 
a long way towards chécking, or at any 
rate moderating, the non-stop rise of 
public spending. Perpetuation of. the 
existing practice by concealing from 
Parliament the details of the estimates 
would, I am sure, produce the opposite 
effect.—Yours faithfully, 


Pau. Emzic 
Cliffords Inn, EC4 
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Pocklington Canal 


Smr—The comments in your issue of 
March 14th upon the proposal to aban- 
don the Pocklington Canal lay very 
proper stress upon the social undesir- 
ability of the furtive and rushed pro- 
cedure which the British Transport 
Commission has seen fit to adopt. 
we should like equally to emphasise that 
there is no question of “the economic 
case for disposing of the sludge in the 
canal” being “overwhelmingly good.” 
On the contrary, this association has put 
forward no fewer than four sites where 
the sludge could be dumped for many 
years to come, which are now derfelict, 
and which could be acquired from will- 
ing vendors for a tiny fraction of the 
sum that it would be necessary to pay 
in compensation for the closure and ex- 
tinction of the canal. Moreover, there 
is little question that it would cost no 
more to restore the canal so that modest 
revenues could be derived from it, than 
to abandon it. 

The whole scheme is as unjustifiable 
in its strategy as in its tactics.. But in 
both it is unfortunately typical of British 
Waterways, especially in the north 
eastern area.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT AICKMAN 

Vice-President 

The Inland Waterways Association Ltd., 
London, WC1 


Levant and Couchant 


Sir—Your strictures on the Estler case 
last week were rightly severe. What 
is particularly sad about the case is that, 
although Mr Estler’s claim to possess 
common rights was rejected, the larger 
question of whether Effingham Common 
is really common land at all is still 
unresolved. Nor will it be conclusively 
established one way or the other until 
the claims of each individual commoner, 
or alleged commoner, are properly 
tested. The prospect of a number of 
similar cases, whatever their outcome, 
is rather appalling. 

The Effingham’ case, therefore, 
emphasises how important it is that the 
excellent proposal, advanced by the 
Royal Commission on Common Land in 
its report last year, for the systematic 
registration of common land and of the 
rights subsisting over it, should be imple- 
mented by Parliament at the very earliest 
opportunity. For Effingham Common is 
only one of scores of similar lands which 
are called commons, or have long been 
thought of as commons, and where the 
same uncertainties, the same barren 
arguments and the same costly and often 
inconclusive disputes, have already arisen 
or are soon liable to arise. Registration 
will have its gwn problems, but is a 
really worth while objective. 

What happens to common lands, when 
they are finally established as such in 
the course of a systematic registration, is 
another matter: but the Royal Commis- 
sion’s recommendations offer a sound 
and constructive solution, and deserve an 
early trial. If Parliament shelves this 
admirable report, it will have only itself 
to blame for repetitions of the kind of 


But- 
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_ law suit which your article described.— 


Yours faithfully, A. O. B. Harris 
Commons, Open Spaces and 
Footpaths Preservation Society, 
London, EC4 


Size in Publishing 


Srr—The writer of your article “ Bigness 
in Publishing” of March 21, seems to 
be impressed by the factor of size in 
publishing and to be wholly unaware of 
the factor of quality or individuality. 
His paragraph on groups in publishing 
—Associated Book Publishers, the 
Heinemann. group, the Hutchinson 
group, the Collins extension, the Rein- 
hardt merger, and the MacGibbon & 
Kee purchases—is so compressed as to 
be worthless. These groups or associa- 
tions differ so radically from each other, 
their histories are so unlike, and their 
working methods so completely dis- 
similar that to deal with them in 200-300 
words is absurd and unfair. 

As chairman of Secker & Warburg, 
one of the Heinemann group, I have an 
interest to declare, and this interest is to 
establish the truth, at least about the 
group to which I am privileged to 
belong. The words used by your writer, 
“Heinemann .. . have absorbed more 
completely such firms as Hart-Davis, 
Peter Davis (mis-spelt) and Secker & 
Warburg, while retaining their im- 
prints,” are laughably off the mark. 

In a brief and hurried letter, it is not 
possible even to outline the relationship 
between a parent firm and an associated 
company in the Heinemann group, a 
task which I propose to undertake in the 
second volume of my autobiography, 
which will be published next year. But 
it is perhaps permissible to point out that 
my firm, and others in the Heinemann 
group, exercise complete and absolute 
control over the selection of books for 
their list, the production of these books, 
and their sales and promotion. These 
three key activities are what differentiate 
a publishing house from a mere imprint. 
We also control the hiring and firing of 
our own personnel. 

The emergence of groups in publish- 
ing can have a bad as well as a good side. 
What matters is whether the group is 
run on lines akin to imperialist exploita- 
tion or in terms of commonwealth 
relationships. The Heinemann group is 
run on the latter lines.—Yours faithfully, 

F. J. WaRBURG 
Martin Secker & Warburg Ltd. 
London, WCtr 


Public Libraries 


Sm—lIt is misleading to say that the 
Roberts Committee “ thinks that not less 
than £5,000 a year is needed to run an 
efficient library.” The committee recom- 
mends that “the minimum annual ex- 
penditure on the purchase of books 
(excluding the cost of binding) expected 
from a non-county borough or urban 
district council as an independent library 
authority should be, at 1958 prices, 
either £5,000-or 2s. per head, whichever 
is the greater ! —Yours faithfully, 

London, Wi M. L. Henry 
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The Common Market 


Sm—In a Note in your issue of 
February 21st on the recent debate in the 
House of Commons on the free trade 
area, you mention that with one or two 
exceptions there seemed to be little 
understanding of the reasons why Britain 
should join the common market. It has 
been argued that solutions on the lines of 
the old free trade area are in the long 
run the only ones acceptable, but this 
shows a fundamental misunderstanding 
of the reasons for the failure of the 
British Government’s proposals. The 
only hope now is to adopt the policy of 
joining the common market. 

One of the main reasons for the break- 
down of the negotiations was that the 
structure and principles of the proposed 
free trade area differed essentially from 
those of the European Economic Com- 
munity, in particular with regard to the 
common tariff, agriculture, the harmoni- 
sation of social charges and the co- 
ordination of economic policy. Clearly, 
if the “ Six ” were to accept the free trade 
area, its principles and structure would 
inevitably replace those of the European 
Economic Community as in a wider 
grouping the rules of the area as a whole 
would be dominant. The “Six” as a 
whole are unwilling to accept any 
arrangement that would undermine the 
principles of the European Economic 
Community. 

Only by accepting the principles and 
structure of the European Economic 
Community can we obtain the agreement 
of the “Six” and gain access to the 
European market. We should have to 
negotiate special arrangements to take 
into account our position in the Com- 
monwealth, and we may be obliged to 
make concessions; but the long term 
interests of the Commonwealth countries 
are in obtaining a wider market for their 
raw materials and in the supply of capital 
for their economic development. The 
European Community with Britain as a 
member could meet both of these needs, 
but if Britain were excluded from the 
European market the Commonwealth 
would undoubtedly suffer. 

Our acceptance of the common tariff of 
the “ Six,” it is sometimes argued, would 
mean imposing tariffs on Commonwealth 
produce and instead of giving imperial 
preference we would be agreeing to an 
anti-impefial preference. This might be 
true for a small number of products, but 
for many the United Kingdom and com- 
mon market tariffs are zero (e.g., rubber, 
wool, cotton, jute, copper, nickel, tin and 
a number of metallic ores and scrap). In 
1956 these commodities accounted for 
£356 million out of a total of £529 
million of the United Kingdom’s imports 
of raw materials from the Common- 
wealth. Apart from food, drink and 
tobacco, there are only about a dozen 
products imported in substantial quanti- 
ties on which there are significant 
differences in the tariffs between the 
United Kingdom and the common 
market. Could not these be the subject 
of negotiations ?—Yours faithfully, 

E. G. THOMPSON 
Goodmayes, Essex 
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The Red and the Black 


The Catholic Church in the 
Modern World 


By E. E. Y. Hales. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 332 pages. 30s. 


dees of us who still try to guide 
our course by the fading stars of 
the Enlightenment, who still cling to 
the hope that reason applied to human 
affairs may in the end prove as efficacious 
as in its application to the management 
of the world of things, must often reflect 
nowadays that the horizon is blocked 
by the war of two great organisations. 
Both of them deny our fundamental 
assumptions, and both of them.are in 
consequence at once fascinated and 
repelled by the likeness to themselves 
that they find in the enemy’s camp. 
Some people may indeed envy the certi- 
tude of those who have given their 
consciences to the keeping of the 
Kremlin or the Vatican, as the case may 
be. In the 1930s liberals were more likely 
to envy the communists: the enemies 
were black rather than red. Today, with 
fuller knowledge of the brutality and 
crudity of Soviet totalitarianism, one 
may (whatever one’s religious beliefs or 
lack of them) find the College of Car- 
dinals preferable to the Central Commit- 
tee. But when one reads Mr Hales’s 
informed and persuasive account of 
the vicissitudes of his church since 
the attacks made upon it by Revolu- 
tionary France, one is bound to ask 
whether (from the liberal point of view) 
the pendulum has not swung too far. 
Is it not possibly the case (to turn the 
well-known jibe the other way round) 
that what gives the Church the sympathy 
it now enjoys outside its own ranks is 
precisely the fact that the Pope has no 
divisions ; that, unlike Mr Khrushchev 
or Mao Tse-tung, he cannot generally 
speaking enforce his dogma or silence 
his opponents ? 

Of course this is unfair both to the 
Church and to so able an advocate as 
Mr Hales ; whether or not we accept 
his explanations for those things in the 
Church’s recent history that have most 
adversely affected liberal opinion, they 
are put forward with modesty and 
caution. We are miles away from the 
uncouth barbarity of modern Marxist 
apologetics. For one thing, Mr Hales 
is prepared to believe that in temporal 
matters the rulers of the Church may 
have erred: for instance, the extent to 
which the Papacy recovered its terri- 
torial position after the Napoleonic wars 
meant that the standpoint of the Papacy 
was affected almost throughout the 
nineteenth century by what were often 
narrowly Italian and even Piedmontese 
issues. Or, again, he is for the most 
part prepared to treat his proper theme 
without distorting the secular history of 
the period within which it is set—though 


he cherishes the illusion common among 
Roman Catholic historians that the 
Austrian Empire was deliberately broken 
up by “vindictive” peacemakers at 
Paris. He is not indeed impeccable on 
detail. If the Orleanists failed to achieve 
a restoration after 1870 it was not 
because their candidate was a child—the 
Comte de Paris was born in 1838; to 
accept the Pope’s peace proposals of 
August 1917 could not have kept 
America out of the war—it was already 
in it. But this does not matter. 


What does matter is that Mr Hales is 
bound in the end to come down in 
favour of the standpoint that what 
matters most for the Church is to obtain 
the maximum opportunity for increasing 
the scope of its authority. For this end 
it can sacrifice no possible auxiliary, not 
even in some circumstances the use of 
compulsion. Many of Mr Hales’s most 
interesting passages deal with the his- 
tory of Roman Catholicism in the United 
States. But while he admits that the 
faith has flourished (at least numerically 
speaking) under a regime of separation 
of Church and State, and complete 
religious toleration, this does not mean 
for him that the Church can accept such 
a solution as valid for countries where it 


might hope for a more favoured position. 


In the end toleration is relative and not 
absolute ; and is this so different from 
the communists’ claim of full democratic 
freedom in countries where they are a 
minority and the right ruthlessly to sup- 
press all opposition where they are in 
power? This does not mean that Mr 
Hales would wish to relight the fires 
of Smithfield ; but it does mean that 
those who worried over the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill were not quite so ridiculous 
as he makes out. 

For there is a real problem of Church 
and State—and on the side of the 
Church as much as on the side of the 
State ; Mr Hales might for instance have 
dwelt profitably on the recent experi- 
ences of the Australian Labour party. 
It is not true that all the aggression has 
been on the side of the secular State, 
unless one happens to accept the Roman 
Catholic view of what the relations of 
Church and State should be. And 
regimes that seem prepared to go along 
with the Church may present their own 
disadvantages. (It is astonishing to find 
that the bibliography omits so masterly 
a work as D. A. Binchy’s “ Church and 
State in Fascist Italy.”) Whatever the 
record of individual Roman Catholics, 
the Church’s record of opposition to 
fascism and nazism on points where its 
own interests were not directly affected 
is not quite so clear as Mr Hales makes 
out. The Church, he might reply, has its 
own mission and must judge for itself 
how best to serve it; but that again is 
also true of international communism. 
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Young Man in a Hurry 
Lord Randolph Churchill 


By Robert Rhodes James. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 374 pages. 36s. 


- it likely that seventy years from now 
students of political history will still 
be busily debating whether Mr Thorney- 
croft, when he flounced out of the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer a year ago, 
“ forgot Heathcoat Amory ” ? What was 
it about Lord Randolph Churchill that 
has made his fatal resignation, whether 
he “forgot Goschen” or not, so famous 
a riddle for so long? It is not simply 
because he was his son’s father—though 
that is clearly one reason for the renewed 
interest today. It is not because his 
withdrawal, even if unintended, from 
Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet in 1887 really 
changed political history. After the first 
sharp popular shock, the wounds to the 
Conservative party leadership healed 
over as quickly and as easily as did the 
smaller hurts done to the same per- 
petually adaptable party by Mr Thorney- 
croft’s departure in 1958 (not long this 
time after the retreat in dudgeon of the 
latest Salisbury himself). 

Lord Randolph’s tragedy, in fact, was 
personal not political. This is plain 
enough from Mr James’s new and excel- 
lently told biography. The pillars stayed 
erect—and what a pillar Lord Salisbury 
was—but there was a sense then, which 
has survived until now, that this was 
a Samson-to-be who had brought him- 
self down politically in the bid to assert 
first place, not yet in the Government, 
but in the shaping of party policy and 
organisation. Lord Randolph, his friends 
and admirers and even his enemies (in 
both parties) had believed, was bound to 
come out on top. 

Like his Liberal opposite number and 
frequent behind-the-scenes coadjutor, 
the first of the Chamberlains, Lord 
Randolph glimpsed the political impor- 
tance of the new electorate enfranchised 
in the sixties and eighties—and the 
obsolescence of both old Tories and old 
Whigs. His oratory, on backbench, front- 
bench or on the constituency platform, 
was—Churchillian. With Chamberlain 
again as mentor, he grasped as his son 
never did the decisive role in the new 
politics of party management. Yet for 
all the flavour and zeal of his “Tory 
democracy,” it stayed a slogan and never 
became a prescription or the banner of a 
following ; and it was precisely in the 
field of party management that he de- 
liberately courted and suffered his final 
defeat at the hands of the Cecils. 

Mr James does not like the Cecils, 
and is perhaps less than fair to both 
Lord Salisbury (who patiently suffered 
much from Lord Randolph) and Balfour 
—or to that worthy parliamentarian 
Stafford Northcote (who literally fell 
dead at Lord Salisbury’s feet in the 
aftermath of Lord Randolph’s political 
suicide). Nor, for all his scholarly use 
of new material, does his story or his 
verdict differ substantially from the 
slighter portrait of Lord Randolph 
which, far more than the panegyric on 
Sir Winston, was the high point of Mr 
A. L. Rowse’s picaresque opus on the 
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Churchills, published not long ago by 
Macmillans. But he is never more than 
fair to his hero; and the Churchillian 
qualities, which were alike the reasons 
for Lord Randolph’s rise to fame and the 
highest promise and the causes of his 
sickening downfall, emerge eloquently 
enough from his terse, well-ordered tale. 

The restless self-confidence, the asser- 
tiveness and the pugnacity, the quick, 
disconcerting, cross-bench and prag- 
matic improvisations, the brilliant unpre- 
dictability and the impatience—above all 
the impatience with fools and fuddy- 
duddies: these were the stuff of Lord 
Randolph’s failure as, mellowed with 
‘time, they have been in his son the stuff 
of greatness. Lord Randolph called Mr 
Gladstone, whom he admired and 
harried equally much, an old man in a 
hurry ; he was himself a young man in 
a hurry.. That is really why he fell at 
his first big hurdle. 


Is it, then, just because he has lived 
so much longer, unfelled by the disease 
that struck Lord Randolph down and 
carried him off before he was fifty, that 
Sir Winston has gone so much farther 
than his father? This is the sort of 
question that can never be answered. 
Sir Winston did not become Chancellor 
of the Exchequer until he was fifty ; he 
had rushed at, and fallen at, several 
hurdles before then, and had other 
tumbles later before his great chance 
when he was nearly sixty-six. Lord 
Randolph was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—and Leader of the House—at 
thirty-six, and dead at forty-six. 


Certainly Lord Randolph had the 
other Churchillian characteristics, too: 
magnanimity after the fray, good humour 
with high temper, am open-minded 
and unbreakably honest independence, 
and the lively personal magnetism in 
discourse and friendship that made him 
and his lovely and remarkable wife still 
centres of social life in London even 
while the sulky face of “Tum-tum” 
and the Marlborough House set was 
turned away. Perhaps only the mellow- 
ing of time was denied him ; perhaps the 
staying-power was not there. Whatever 
the truth, time and Sir Winston have 
brought their revenges. 


Amassing Books 
The English Library Before 1700 


Edited by Francis Wormald and C. E. 
Wright. 
The Athlone Press. 257 pages. 35s. 


. book is, based on lectures given 
under the auspices of the School of 
Librarianship and Archives of Univer- 
sity College, London. The choice of 
authors is admirable and the quality of 
the essays high. The book lays no claim 
to continuity: it is presented as a 
“group of related individual studies ” ; 
but they are well spaced out over the 
period. 

For the general reader, the gem of the 
book is an essay by Professor Knowles 
on the part played by monastic libraries 
in preserving the classics, a small master- 
piece of compression and clarity ; it is 
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closely rivalled by Dr Talbot's fascin- 
ating study on the universities and the 
medizval library, which gives (particu- 
larly to readers of this journal) more than 
its title promises, since it covers in small 
space such topics as the effect of the 
rise of the universities on the demand 
and supply of cheap manuscript books, 
the elaborate attempts at price-control 
and the interesting overlap between 
elementary mass production and do-it- 
yourself techniques. A few of the essays 
are of rather specialised interest; but 
there are others to delight every reader, 
such as Mr Wright’s “study of the 
dispersal of libraries at the Reformation, 
and essays on the development of 
libraries at Cambridge (mainly from the 
librarian’s point of view) and Oxford 
(from the architect’s). 


The book is well 
illustrated. 


produced and 


The Civilising Influence 


The Use of Imagination: Educational 
Thought and the Literary Mind 


By William Walsh. 


Chatto and Windus. 252 pages. 25s. 


HE organisation and methods of 

education are perpetual matters of 
debate, in both amateur and informed 
circles ; selection at eleven-plus, compre- 
hensive schools, institutes of technology, 
shortage of science teachers, redbrick 
universities—scarcely a day passes with- 
out these or similar topics getting a 
public airing. About the ultimate aims 
of education, however, much less is said 
—or thought ; and about the qualities of 
mind and heart that should characterise 
a truly good teacher, one rarely comes 
across anything that rises above the level 
of platitude. 


Mr Walsh, who is Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of Leeds, has a 
conception of education that is at once 
idealistic and practical. Teaching; he 
insists, is a matter of human contacts, 
and language is its indispensable instru- 
ment. Unless the teacher himself is an 
imaginative, discerning and articulate 
human being, the acquisition of informa- 
tion and skill will profit him and his 
pupils little. Professor Walsh claims that 
literature is the supremely civilising 
influence ; it enlarges our conception of 
human nature, and actually influences 
and modifies our development as 
persons. There would ‘be nothing very 
new or exciting about this if he then 
went on to prescribe an orthodox course 
of Great Books; but instead he examines 
a series of writers, from Coleridge to 
Lawrence and Yeats, for whom the culti- 
vation and discipline of the creative 
imagination are prerequisites for living a 
fully human life. 

Sometimes, as in his studies of Keats 
and Hopkins, Mr Walsh exercises his 
abilities in straightforward literary criti- 
cism. In his chapter on the writer and 
the child, he suggests how insight into 
the emotional and mental processes of 
children may be quickened by books ; 
Mark Twain, Henry James, Lawrence 


touches on here. 
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and De La Mare are the authors he 
More directly relevant 
to the training of teachers is the chapter 
on the education of a cultivated élite ; 
here he looks at the way in which 
Coleridge, Arnold and Dr Leavis have 
tackled this problem. Not all the essays 
are closely connected, but the method is 
consistent—the scrutiny of texts—and 
they do all reinforce one another, consti- 
tuting an eloquent argument in favour 
of an education that nurtures the whole 
of the human spirit. 


The scope of the book would have 
been more accurately defined if the title 
and sub-title had been in reverse order. 
“ Educational Thought and the Literary 
Mind ” gives a precise indication of the 
theme that holds all the essays together, 
whereas “The Use of Imagination” is 
too vast in its implications. Professor 
Walsh does not touch upon the life- 
enhancing powers of music and the 
visual arts, though there are many grown 
people whose imaginations are nourished 
as etfectively by contact with these as by 
reading ; children, also, express their 
fantasies in song and dance and picture- 
making quite as spontaneously as they 
do in words. But even if the title is 
over-ambitious, the book is both stimu- 
lating and heartening. Too many 
educationists occupy themselves with the 
paraphernalia of their life-work; Mr 
Walsh coes not. Instead, he asks the 
essential question: how can edutation 
help us to better our quality as human 
beings? Persuasively, he suggests an 
answer. 


Now at all booksellers 


WHO’S 
WHO 
1959 


Long regarded as socially — 
indispensable, Who's Who is 
now recognised also as an 
essential and rewarding desk- 
book for the man of affairs. 
It gives ready access. to 
dependable details of the 
origins and careers, achieve- 
ments and interests, of thou- 
sands of the eminent and 
near-eminent in all walks of 
life. 

Every entry is subjected to 
annual revision. To rely 
on last year’s edition has 
often proved an expensive 
economy. 


120s. net 
A. & C. BLACK 
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Ferment in Baghdad 


Revolution in Iraq 


By Caractacus. _ 
Gollancz. 207 pages. 16s. 


Iraq 
By George L. Harris. 
Survey of World Cultures Series. Human 


Relations Area Files Press. New Haven, 
Conn. 360 pages. $7.00. 


TS Iraqi revolution of 1958 took 
place in a single morning ; there was 
no opposition, and the ancien régime 
was replaced by would-be liberals. The 
first book explains why. Its author—the 
latest recruit to Mt Gollancz’s cohort of 
anonymous Romans—is much more de- 
tached and less angry than the familiar 
red-and-yellow dustcover suggests. Ten 
years of mixing with the kind of educated 
Iraqi that former British ambassadors 
never met enable him to give a lively 
and accurate picture of what they 
thought. Everyone who was not in senior 
government employment reckoned that 
Nuri was an oppressor, that he tolerated 
crooks as ministers, that—far worse— 
he was Britain’s lackey, and that there- 
fore Britain tolerated oppression and 
crookery. Into this cauldron of public 
feeling Caractacus tosses the other main 
ingredients: a longing for “ the pride of 
standing on their own feet,” a desire for 
Arab unity in independence, and a 
craving for neutrality. If his word is 
accepted for these hard facts, much of 
what is happening in the Arab world is 
explained: widespread admiration for 
Gamal Abdul Nasser, Iraqi hatred for 
the Baghdad Pact, Arab admiration not 
(as might be expected of Moslems) for 
Pakistan, but for India. If Brigadier 
Qassim leans too far towards Russia, the 
book may serve to explain a movement 
against him better organised and less 
impulsive than that which went off half- 
cock in Mosul earlier this month. 

The book is much better at analysis of 
what the Iraqis think than at assessing 
British reactions to their revolution, or at 
prescribing British policy. Apart from 
one cursory reference to “an impressive 
[British] effort to act with perfect 
neuttality ” towards the revolution, the 
author writes as if all Britons and 
Americans wish ill towards the revolution. 
In fact, both British and American be- 
haviour towards the Qassim government 
has been almost exactly as he prescribes. 
What his diatribes are really getting at is 
British complacency and inaction over 
the absolutism, and disregard for public 
feeling, which characterise certain rulers 
in the Persian Gulf. The good case to be 
made against this is not the one he makes, 
and this is a pity, for he wil] irritate 
where a subtler critic could have arrested 
attention. 

But his book is lively, and comes from 
the heart, and gives the feel of ferment 
and anxiety in present-day Baghdad. The 
same cannot be said of Mr Harris’s 
copious and painstaking handbook, 
which, for all its claim to be a portrait 
of “a society as it functions,” is abso- 
lutely featureless. For instance, a 
“Health Week” is mentioned but not 
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described, so that a comment that“ their 
pride in the measures they learned. has 
encouraged government advisers to sug- 
gest more of these projects” is just so 
much cottonwool. What measures and 
what projects ? The rest of the page 
is blank, as if. waiting for the practical 
details that would bring the book to life 
and impart to a series in which it is the 
third volume some usefulness in the 
Middle East. There, prejudice against 
Volume 3 will start at the preface, which 
gets the name of the head of the state 
wrong in its first sentence. 


Sykewar 


A Psychological Warfare Casebook 


By William E. Daugherty and Morris 
Janowitz. 

Fohn Hopkins University Press. London : 
Oxford University Press. 880 pages. £5 
net. 


SPECIAL branch of Parkinson’s Law 

seems to ensure that the effective- 
ness of what one contributor in this 
volume cheerfully calls “ sykewar” and 
others “ psywar” is in inverse propor- 
tion to the number of warriors. There 
is no wartime activity in which the 
quality of the individual in direct contact 
with the target counts for so much. 
Nevertheless, current propagandists, 
though more likely to be born than 
made, should learn from past experience, 
and this symposium has much to teach 
them. It is not exactly what the blurb 
declares, a “readable how-to,” though 
some of the articles are lively and in- 
formative. It does, however, as the com- 
pilers claim, illustrate “ important aspects 
and principles of psychological warfare 
usage.” Articles and case histories are 
contributed by seventy-three experts in 
this formidable collection. Some are 
from the type of expert known as a man 
who tells you something you know 
already in such a way that you no longer 
understand it. That is the fault of filling 
“ psywar ” ranks with psychologists who 
introduced Central European expressions 
such as “ culture-pattern ” and “ person- 
ality-structure ” (for “ character”). 

Two contributions are of particular 
interest. One is a reprint of a lecture 
by R. H. S. Crossman—to whom his 
American colleagues pay deserved tribute 
—in which he plainly underlines the 
need for accuracy and condemns incite- 
ment to revolts that can only lead to 
death or imprisonment. This simple 
lesson is hard to learn, as is shown by 
the account of the activities of RIAS 
(the American radio station in West 
Berlin) during the East German rising of 
June 1953. RIAS, it is claimed, was 
responsible for spreading the revolt, and 
this is undoubtedly true. It is, however, 
hard to justify after the event. On the 
whole, “ operational ” subversive propa- 
ganda should not be used in peacetime, 
but solely as a preliminary to invasion 
in time of war. 

Another outstanding bit of good advice 
in this volume is quoted from the find- 
ings of the President's Committee on 
International Information Activities in 
1953. This called for the abolition of a 
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so-called Psychological Strategy .Board 

and said. that: .- 
except for propaganda, there are no psy- 
chological warfare instruments. distinct 
from traditional instruments of policy. 
The important task is to build awareness 
throughout the entire Government of the 
impact of day-to-day governmental 
activities and to co-ordinate and time 
such actions so as to derive ‘from them 
the maximum advantages... . 
primary and overriding purposes of the 
information program should be to submit 
evidence to the peoples of other nations 
that their own aspirations for freedom, 
progress and peace are supported and 
advanced by the objectives and policy of 
the United States. In carrying out this 
purpose, American broadcasts and printed 
material should concentrate on objective, 
factual news reporting. 


The temptation to make “ sykewar” 
direct policy, instead of the other way 
round, will remain, however, as long as 
the other side plays the game that way. 
The world has only recently seen a daz- 
zling example of this policy in the Com- 
munist Chinese order to shell Quemoy 
on the stop-and-go principle, at the same 
time telling the inhabitants how pleasant 
their lives would be without the Ameri- 
cans. Nothing is too deceitful for war, 
said the relevant Chinese communiqué, 
but disclaimed that this move was deceit. 
It was, however, political warfare fought 
with the methods of torturers. Small 
wonder that “ objective, factual news re- 
porting ” sometimes seems dull by con- 
trast. 


Dedicated to Flying 


Heavenly Adventurer: Sefton 
Brancker and the Dawn of 

British Aviation 

By Basil Collier. 

Secker and Warburg. 242 pages. 25s. 


T= book recalls, with an amazing 
vividness, one of the most pic- 
turesque figures of the days, just after 
the first world war, when a few people 
were struggling to convert the aeroplane 
from a war machine into a vehicle of 
commercial transport. 

In 1917, the Government established 
the Civil Aerial Transport Committee, 
whose chairman was Lord Northcliffe, to 
make plans for_a postwar expansion of 
aviation on a commercial scale. This 
reviewer remembers “ Branks ”—as his 
friends called him—coming into the 
offices in St James’s Square to discuss 
the agenda for the first meeting of the 
committee, in the deliberations and 
recommendations of which he played an 
outstanding part. At that time, with the 
rank of major-general, his official posi- 
tion was Master-General of Personnel 
on the Air Council. As Mr Collier so 
clearly shows, Sefton Brancker was a 
dedicated man. All his energy, and all 
his rare powers of organisation and 
negotiation, were devoted day in and day 
out to the cause of aviation, which he 
saw as.a potentially almost illimitable 
world force. The enthusiasm of others 
seemed a feeble flame compared with the 
burning zeal of “the little man with the 
eye-glass,” as Sir Sefton was often called 
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as he dashed here and there to confer- 
flying-grounds. That familiar eyeglass 
of his seemed, sometimes, to flash and 
gleam as though reflecting in some way 
its owner’s phenomenal vitality. 

Brancker was completely tireless. 
After a day of gruelling work, he would 
throw himself with unabated zest into 
the night life of London. Yet at nine 
o'clock precisely each morning—trim, 
immaculate, and with eyeglass firmly in 
place—he would be found presiding 
briskly over a meeting of a sub-com- 
mittee. 

When Mr Holt Thomas, chairman of 
_ the Aircraft Manufacturing Company, 

decided to form a subsidiary company, 
Aircraft Transport and Travel, to operate 
in 1919 a first daily commercial air 
service between London and Paris, Sir 
Sefton relinquished his official work to 
become managing director of this pioneer 
airline. Here again he soon gave proof 
of his powers as an astute and far-seeing 
organiser. Subsequently he had the 
honour of being appointed the first 
official Director of Civil Aviation. It was 
he, more than anyone else, who steered 
commercial flying through those early 
teething troubles which Mr Collier out- 
lines so clearly. 

It was thus one of flying’s greatest 
tragedies that he should have perished 
in the R.1oz, the lamentable story of 
which Mr Collier tells absorbingly in 
the final stages of his book. 


A Noble House 
Tae Lords of Cobham Hall 


By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. 
Cassell. 437 pages. 50s. 


FY tributaries feed Dr Wingfield- 
Stratford’s family history: the de 
Cobham, Brooke, Darnley, and Bligh. 
Rambling _nostalgically, 


they voice his prejudices and affections. 
Travellers down them are helped by 
three" genealogies, a .plan of Cobham 
Hall’s. growth, and some revealing por- 
‘traits. Crowds throng the ‘banks—and 
there are some memorable personalities 
among them. 

John de Cobham, third Baron, Con- 
stable of Rochester, Admiral, ecclesi- 


astical and military architect, and 
centenarian, is justly called “the 
Founder.” He diéd if 1407 without 


male heir ; but his daughter’s marriage 


brought in de la Pole money ; and her - 


daughter’s to Sir Thomas Brooke pro- 
duced a son for whom the barony was 
revived. His descendants steered a 
prosperous course through the York and 
Lancaster wars and the treacherous 
currents of Tudor policy. Between 
1558 and 1596 William Lord Cobham 
transformed his medieval manor into an 
Elizabethan mansion at prodigious cost, 
which included the transport of stone 
from Caen. But his son, less adept in 
calculating risks, meddled in conspiracy, 
nearly lost his head, and did lose his 
estates. 

King James gave them to one of the 
Darnley Stuarts, Ludovic, Duke of 
Lennox and of Richmond. The Darnleys 


growling | 
menacingly, or chattering colloquially, » 
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added ‘heroism to the story: three died 
fighting for Charles I; and another 
rescued Frances, “la Belle Stuart,” from 
Charles II’s amorous designs by a run- 
away marriage. He erected an expensive 
Palladian centre between the pepper- 
boxed Elizabethan wings—but he died 
childless ; and Cobham, disposable by 
will, passed from his sister to his niece ; 
and then to his great-niece Theodosia 
Hyde, married in 1713 to John Bligh, an 
Irish MP. 

Bligh’s matrimonial venture was as 
shrewd as his merchant ancestor’s invest- 
ment in Cromwell’s Irish enterprise: 
Theodosia’s estate was impoverished ; 
but financed by his Irish rents it gave 
him a position and influence appreciated 
by Walpole, and he was created Earl of 
Darnley in 1723—an odd Hanoverian 
compliment to her Stuart descent. The 
third earl’s marriage to Mary Stoyte, 
daughter of a Dublin banker, was equally 
profitable: it paid for his son’s additions 
to the hall and its contents—including 
pictures carefully selected in the 
Netherlands during the French invasion 
of 1792. The third and fourth earls 
occupy more than half this book: their 
letters reveal a singularly happy relation- 
ship, and fascinating glimpses of the life 
of an eighteenth century Etonian in the 
days when his valet was as important as 
his housemaster or his tutor. 

After 1830 only three Blighs are likely 
to arouse interest: the Victorian earl 
whose frigid grandeur so alarmed the 
author—and most other people as well ; 
Ivo who captained an England XI ; and 
Esmé the artist. The book ends at his 
death, with the words “ Esto Perpetua.” 


Their apprehensive sadness is already 
justified. 


Second War Commander 


Full Cycle: The Biography of Admira 
Sir Bertram Home Ramsay, KCB, KBE, 
MVO 


By W. S. Chalmers. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 288 pages. 30s. 


LTHOUGH senior commanders of the 
last war have not hesitated to 
criticise each other in their memoirs, to 
one of their .brotherhood they have 
universally accorded nothing but praise. 
As this welcome and ably executed 
biography shows, Sir -Bertram Ramsay 
fully deserved their confidence. 


The success of the operations he was 
responsible for is on the _ record. 
Through his letters and diary we can 
now appreciate his great strategic 
insight and his remarkable grasp of the 
operations of war by land, sea and air. 
As a junior officer he had never hesitated 
to express his opinions irrespective of 
their likely popularity with his seniors ; 
as a senior officer he equally never hesi- 
tated to insist on his view when he knew 
he was right, a policy that led him at 
times into conflict with, among others, 
those redoubtable getters of their own 
way, Cunningham and Montgomery. 
That Admiral:Ramsay so often prevailed 
and yet retained their respect and 
admiration is a measure of how right he 
was, 
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His service during the second world 
war covered most of the major 
amphibious warfare experiences of the 
British forces—Dunkirk, North Africa, 
Sicily and Normandy, but it is more than 
just a record of amphibious operations ; 
it is, as Admiral Chalmers brings out, a 
vindication—if one were needed—of the 
policy of the use of sea power to prose- 
cute a maritime strategy. 

The Dunkirk evacuation forced 
Britain to exchange the continental 
strategy with which it had started the 
war for a maritime one—only for the 
lesson to be forgotten after the Nor- 
mandy landings, though Admiral Ramsay 
tried to persuade the Allied Commanders 
to continue to use their command of the 
sea to support and extend the left flank. 
Had his advice been accepted the 
Scheldt could have been opened sooner 
and the war might have ended earlier, 
but Generals Eisenhower and Mont- 
gomery, engrossed in their argument on 
the relative merits of the broad and 
narrow front advance, did not listen. 


The Black Berets 


The Tanks: The History of the Royal 
Tank Regiment 


By B. H. Liddell Hart. 
Cassell. Two Volumes. 
§52 pages. 70s. the set. 


7 Royal Tank Regiment, or the 
Royal Tank Corps as it was, has 
found a worthy historian in Captain 
Liddell Hart. As one of the prophets 
of armoured warfare and as one of the 
few to make military sense out of the 
military nonsense of the 1914-18 war, 
Captain Liddell Hart was the obvious 
and right choice. Although, as often in 
his books, his own personality obtrudes, 
he has done a brilliant job, showing other 
regimental historians that what hap- 
pened to Captain Jones’ that day can be 
woven into a serious piece of historical 
analysis. To adopt one of the titles of 
his earlier books, he has written of the 
British Way in Armoured Warfare. 

It: was the oil-stained rather despised 
mechanics in the black berets ‘who 
worked out the theory of armoured war- 
fare and of the blitzkrieg before the war, 
only to have, through no fault of their 
own, their ideas and their tactics used 
against them by the German Army: It 
was upon their training methods and 
their doctrine that the counter-blows 
were prepared and the Royal Tank 
Regiment, as part—perhaps the essenitial 
part—of the Royal Armoured Corps, was 
in on the final victory. But throughout 
the war the regiment was but part of a 
much bigger whole, and that is perhaps 
why the second volume of this history is 
less fascinating than the first. This 
volume contains some noteworthy 
chapters, especially on the fighting in 
the Western Desert. But it is not alto- 
gether clear on what was wrong with 
British and American tank design, and 
there is a tendency—an understandable 
one in view of the author’s predilections 
—of playing up the role of tanks as 
independent striking forces at the 
expense of their role as infantry support 
weapons. Tanks were not merely the 


462 pages and 
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first, nor merely the second. They were 
both. 


The tanks as a support for the infantry 
was an easy enough idea for the orthodox 
to accept. Their worth in that role, after 
all, had been proved at Cambrai. But to 
see beyond the mud of the trenches to 
the roads and fields behind and to recog- 
mise the tanks as weapons in their own 
right required the proclamation of a 
brave, new heresy. In describing how 
this was done and how men like Fuller, 
Martel, Hobart and the author himself 
fought against the odds of tradition and 
conservatism, the first volume of this 
history is a biased and utterly convincing 
account. 


F OTHER BOOKS 
Memoirs 


Not IN THE LIMELIGHT. By Ronald Wingate. 
Hutchinson. 232 pages. 25s. 


TuHat REmMInpDs Me. By Lord Russell of 
Liverpool. Cassell. 293 pages. 25s. 


Anthologies, Reprints, Paperbacks 


Protest. Edited by Gene Feldiaan and 
Max Gartenberg. Souvenir Press. 375 
pages. 25s. 


The first two parts of this book consist of 
eelections from the writings of “the beat 
generation” in America and of “ the angry 
young men” in England. The third part 
consists of reviews and other critical com- 
mentaries of the two movements by persons 
not identified with either. 


AN ANTHROPOLOGIST AT Work: The 
writings of Ruth Benedict. By Margaret 
Mead, Secker and Warburg. 604 pages. 
42s. 


A collection of the writings of Ruth 
Benedict, including her letters and journals, 
amplified and annotated by Margaret Mead, 
her literary executor and biographer. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN 
OF Our IDEAS OF THE SUBLIME AND 
BEAUTIFUL. By Edmund Burke. Edited 
end with = introduction and notes by 
J. T. Bolton. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
197 pages. 32s. 
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BOOKS 
An Essay CONCERNING HUMAN. UNDER- 
STANDING. By John Locke, abridged and 


edited by Raymond Wilburn. Dent (Every- 
man’s Library). 380 pages. 8s. 6d. 


RELATIVITY FOR THE LAYMAN. By James A. 
Coleman. Penguin Books. 120 pages. 3s. 6d. 


CHILDREN AND THE Law. By F. T. Giles. 
Penguin Books. A specially written Pelican 
Book. 156 pages. 3s..6d. 


PoTTERY THROUGH THE AGES. By George 
Savage. Penguin Books. A specially written 
Pelican Book. 229 pages. 7s. 6d. 


DANGEROUS EsTATE. By Francis Williams. 
Arrow Books. 238 pages. 3s. 6d. 

An account of the structure and organisa- 
tion of the British press. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By A. Goodwin. 
Arrow Books. 173 pages. 2s. 6d. 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE LETTERS. Edited by 
oat Bliss. ‘Arrow Books. 327 pages. 
s. 6d. . 


THe Story OF MEDICINE. By Kenneth 
Walker. Arrow Books. 296 pages. 5s. 


Economics 


ECONOMIC ARITHMETIC... By Robin Marris. 
Macmillan. 349 pages. 28s. 


Designed primarily to give. economic 
students an introduction to the integration 
of economic theory with statistical practice, 
this book will be found of practical assist- 
ance to many users of economic statistics. 
Mr Marris describes first of all the kind of 
statistics required to formulate a general 
picture of the British economic system, as 
illustrated by diagrams of the circulating 
flow of goods and money, although he 
departs from completeness in his illustration 
by omitting stock changes. The problems 
of measuring the various factors and collect- 
ing the raw data are described and an out- 
line given of the main sources of British 
economic statistics, with a more detailed 


. discussion of national income accounting. 


(But why is there no reference to the official 
publication Economic Trends, which first 
carries the quarterly estimates of national 
income ?) 


After describing some of the ways of deal- 
ing with figures—graphs, interpretation of 
time-series, regression analysis and correla- 
tion—the final chapters of this book are con- 
cerned with index numbers and their 
properties and, in particular, with their ap- 
plication in the measurement of changes in 
the real national product. Although it is 
widely recognised that such changes are not 
capable of precise measurement, the implica- 
tions behind the ambiguities are by no means 
so readily appreciated. With the aid of an 
algebraical appendix, Mr Marris gives a 
lucid demonstration of the imperfections in 

ch of the types of index number technic- 

described as base-weighted and current- 
weighted. This discussion can be recom- 
mended to those perplexed consumers of 
statistics faced with an index-number which, 
on one basis, shows a rise over a certain 
period, and yet, on another basis, shows a 
fall. But it cannot satisfactorily resolve the 
dilemma: it can only suggest a compromise 
solution. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN: A Critical Reappraisal. 
Edited by Douglas F. Dowd. Cornell 
University Press. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 317 pages. 40s. 


This collection of seventeen essays (plus 
a bibliography) commemorates the centenary 
of Veblen’s birth, and grew from a series 
of lectures organised by the Department 
of Economics at Cornell University, where 
Veblen began his -professional career. It 
covers every aspect of his many-sided life- 
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work and makes a valiant effort to assert its 
significance for the present day. With few 
exceptions—one may gratefully note: Pro- 
fessor Sweezy on “ American Capitalism,” 
Mr Goodrich on “The Case of the New 
Countries,” and the editor, Mr Dowd, on 
“Technology and Social Change ”—the 
contributors are fabulously unreadable. 


THE KEYNESIAN THEORY OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. By Kenneth K. Kurihara. 
Allen and Unwin. 218 pages. 21s. 

This book constitutes one more step in 
the application of Keynesian analysis to 
those dynamic, long-run ses of 
economic evolution which Keynes himself 
treated only incidentally and never incor- 
porated into the subject-matter of the 

General Theory.” Professor Kurihara is 
a specialist in this field, and his book, which 
relies heavily on mathematical exposition, 
is exclusively addressed to specialists. Much 
of its matter, indeed, consists of an attempt 
to co-ordinate the theoretical constructions 
of Harrod, Hicks, Domar, Nurkse, and Joan 
Robinson. His purpose, however, is practi- 
cal—to provide a firm backbone of principle 
for the policies of development; and 
between the equations he shows himself 
aware that sociological circumstances alter 
cases. 


Text and Reference 


BRITAIN: An Official Handbook. 1959 
Edition. Prepared by the Central Office 
of Information. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 347 pages. 21s. 

Keeping up the high standard of previous 
editions, and at an unchanged price, this 
useful reference book covers events up to 
September, 1958. 


THE CONNOISSEUR YEAR BOOK 1959. Edited 
by L. G. G. Ramsey. National Magazine 
Co. 140 pages. 25s. 

This annual publication contains twenty- 
four articles on subjects as widely ranged 
as church towers and bookbinding ; as usual 
it is finely illustrated. 


BIOGRAPHIC DIRECTORY OF THE USSR. By 
Wladimir Merzalow. Scarecrow Press, 
New York. London agent: Bailey Brothers 
and Swinfen. 797 pages. 144s. 

In the absence of an official Russian 
Who’s Who, the members of the Institute 
for the Study of USSR (an American- 
supported organisation in Munich of mainly 
recent refugees from the Soviet Union) 
have compiled this biographical guide. 
Although there are a number of striking 
omissions, it contains more than 2,000 
entries; these give factual and reliable 
information. Since it is the only work of 
its kind, it is an important contribution to 
the study of the Soviet Union. 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR Book 1958. Edited 
by S. H. Steinberg. Macmillan. 1661 
pages. 45s. 


FBI REGISTER OF BRITISH MANUFACTURERS, 
1959. 31st Edition. Kelly’s Directories : 
Iliffe and Sons. 1140 pages. 42s 


Hospitats YEAR Book, 1959. Edited by 
J. F. Milne. Institute of Hospital Adminis- 
trators. 1128 pages. 57s. 6d 


THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF TAXATION. Central 
Office of Information. HM _ Stationery 
Office. 54 pages. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF TANGANYIKA. Edited by 
J. P. Moffett. Government Printer, Dar-es- 
Salaam. 714 pages. 40s. 


Correction.—We regret that the name of 
Messrs Purnell & Co., the printers, was 
inadvertently printed in the spring book 
supplement last week as Pannell. 
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From The Times of March 6th. 


here. 

“The friendly Canadian market is wide 
open, but the day of the seller’s market is 
gone. Neither Canadians nor others will 
go abroad to beg for the right to buy. 
British goods must be sold, and they can 
be sold in greatly increased quantities—by 
methods which built up the position of 
Rritain as the trading and financial centre 
of the world.” 


Canadians, as Mr. Drew says, are more than ready to 
buy British. Are you ready to sell to Canadians? TCA, 
Canada’s own international airline, can certainly 
help you explore the rich potential of these friendly 
new markets. Fly overnight, any night, and arrive 
relaxed and refreshed in the business heart of Canada 
the very next morning. Only TCA serves the whole 
3,600-mile span of Canada. Only TCA offers you same- 
airline travel to and beyond Montreal and Toronto. 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT IS THE MAN TO SEE 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. Telephone: WHitehall 0851 And at G/asgow, Manchester, Birmingham 
. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Washington 
Holds Out 


T* bare and barn-like hall_in this battle-haunted little 


GETTYSBURG, PA 


town, where a hundred and twenty journalists 

gathered, like frustrated bees in a dusty bee-hive, 
to report on Mr Macmillan’s talks with President Eisen- 
hower last weekend, was entered through the foyer of a 
cinema showing the film Rally Round the Flag, Boys. 
Separated by twenty-five miles and the cheerfully incom- 
municative Mr James Hagerty and Mr Peter Hope from 
the subject they were covering, the journalists had little 
choice but to obey. It is known exactly how long the great 
men conversed in each session, what sort of seats they sat 
on and what the preacher preached to them about at church 
on Sunday (it was perseverance). The choice by an 
Anglican Premier and a Presbyterian President of a 
Lutheran form of service suggests a nice sense of compro- 
mise. Beyond this no one can honestly offer more than a 
reasoned hypothesis about what went on at Camp David. 

Plainly the meeting was less productive than some people 
had hoped. The only clearcut outcome is that there is 
virtually certain to be a summit conference this summer. 
But that became obvious ten days ago, when the President 
said that he sought no more than “ justification ” for going 
to the summit, a word which neatly covers either success 
or failure at the earlier foreign ministers’ talks. On the 
much more interesting subject of what to propose to the 
Russians, the two leaders apparently did no more than 
exchange ideas. In particular, the British—though their 
spokesmen gallantly deny it—can hardly be overjoyed that 
the Americans merely promised to study Mr Macmillan’s 
idea of “freezing” military forces in central Europe. 

What lies behind the Americans’ qualms is fairly clear. 
In the first place, although they accept the general prin- 
ciple of a policed limitation of arms, they suspect that 
this particular freeze might prevent the issuing of tactical 
atomic weapons—even without their warheads—to new 
German divisions. The British visitors were obviously 
impressed while they were in Moscow by the Russians’ fears 
that, once the Germans got the weapons, they would sooner 
or later get the business end of them as well. 

In the second place, the British and the Americans have 
not yet agreed on the price to be exacted from the Russians 
for this limitation of troops. Even within the British dele- 
gation, opinions were divided on whether it would be best 
to concentrate on inducing Mr Khrushchev to accept a 
suspension of nuclear tests—by persuading him to allow an 
annual “ ration” ‘of on-site inspections by control teams 
—or to return to the old and weary problem of relations 
between East and West Germany. 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


If the fatter were chosen, the Americans would be con- 
siderably more reluctant than the British to shelve, even by 
implication, the idea of reunifying the two halves. The 
mysterious “draft plan” which has been haunting des- 
patches from Washington in the past fortnight is the skeleton ‘ 
peace treaty which the Americans want to put before the 
Russians at the coming conferences ; it would propose a 
gradual process of reunification, starting with some loose 
confederate link but going on eventually to all-German elec- 
tions, accompanied by a military security pact which would 
be widened at each step. Neither side at Camp David had 
high hopes that the Russians would swallow the plan whole, 
But the British are apparently more willing than the Ameri- 
cans to settle for agreement on the earlier stages—which 
would amount to a rough-and ready form of confederation 
— if the Russians reject the later ones. 

There also seem to be differences about Berlin itself. It 
is generally believed in Washington that the British would 
accept some fairly substantial modifications of the western 
position in the city, short of total withdrawal, in return for a 
guarantee of free access. These might include a reduction 
in the size of the allied garrison, introduction of a “ United 
Nations presence” and the voluntary winding-up of the 
West’s propaganda base in the city. The British are also 


quite willing to grant the East Germans the right to stamp 


the documents of supply convoys. But President Eisen- 
hower has committed himself not to give an inch ; and by 
most American measuring rods, certainly those of Congress 
at the moment, these ideas come to more than that. 

Thus Mr Macmillan, although he seems to have won the 
argument about going to the summit, has not yet succeeded 
in getting the West to agree on what it should do when it 


’ arrives there. Halfway through the talks at Camp David, 


the British spokesman said that he expected the “ broad 
principles ” of the western position to be settled by the time 
the foreign ministers of the North Atlantic Treaty countries 
assemble on April 2nd. This now looks highly optimistic. 
Since it would be equally optimistic to expect the four- 
nation working party in Paris—the chief centre for allied 
consultation remaining after that—to resolve these difficul- 
ties by itself, it is thought inevitable in Washington that 
there will be some more high-level flying to and fro in the 
next few weeks. 


Argus Eyed 


RGUS, the many-eyed, is commemorated in the explosion, 
last August and September (just before the temporary 

ban on nuclear tests began), of three low-yield atomic bombs 
at a height of 300 miles, outside the earth’s atmosphere. The 
purpose was to test a theory about the trapping of high 
energy particles in the earth’s magnetic field, and to find the 
best height at which to intercept a ballistic missile—which 
explains the sponsorship of the Department of Defence. To 
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some Americans, Argus was “ the greatest scientific experi- 
ment ever conducted.” Whatever the truth of this conten- 
tion—and so far too little is known to judge—its secret was 
certainly one of the best kept. Apparently undetected 
(though not wholly unsuspected) .by the Russians, it was 
known to hundreds of Americans, Yet it was left to the 
New York Times, which had been told about the project 
before it was carried out, to let the cat out of the bag last 
week. The fact that the experiment had taken place could 
not, in any case, have been kept secret much longer. The 
data recorded by the satellite Explorer IV, sent up to keep 
an eye on Argus, must be made public because it is part of 
the programme of the International Geophysical Year. 
Although the Department of Defence was driven to call 
a press conference, its experts on weapons, supervised by 
Mr Quarles, the Deputy Secretary of Defence, offered the 
exasperated journalists only a sketchy scientific brief instead 
of answers to exciting questions such as whether similar 
explosions would enable an attacker to disorganise com- 


munications and wreck anti-missile defence, or a defender 


to neutralise ballistic warheads in mid-air. Mr Quarles’s 
statement that the findings would cause no change in the 
radar-dependent Nike-Zeus anti-missile programme sug- 
gests, however, that the blackout of radio communications 
was not severe or widespread—if it took place at all. 

For six months, behind the scenes, a great dispute has 
raged between the military and the scientists over whether 
information about Argus should be made public. Recently, 
some officials at the Department of Defence are said to have 
come round to favour publication. This may represent a 
move to torpedo finally the Geneva talks on the- suspension 
of atomic tests, on the ground that no method of inspection 
could close the gaping loophole disclosed by Argus. Certainly 
it introduces a new and unwelcome complication. But one 
of the crumbs dropped by Mr Quarles was the statement 
that detection of explosions outside the earth’s atmosphere 
is not nearly as difficult as that of underground explosions. 
And the need to bring about a suspension of tests was 
strongly underlined when Senator Anderson, the chairman 
of Congress’s Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, released 
letters showing that the Department of Defence believes that 
radioactive fall-out of strontium 90 is proceeding far faster 
than had been thought—and that it is greatest on the United 
States, 


Short-term Solutions 


HE Treasury kept its. long-term: flag flying this week 

by offering investors $500 million of 10-year .4 per 
cent bonds among the securities it issued to raise $4 billion 
in new money. But this was no more than a gallant gesture, 
The bulk of the money is to be raised by short-term 
securities—$1.5 billion by a 4-year 4 per cent note offered, 
like the bond, at-par, and $2 billion by 289-day bills, 
These are the first instalment of a new device. Eventually 
$8 billion of the one-year debt should consist of bills which 
will be sold on an auction basis and rolled over on four 
known dates each year with, it is hoped, as little strain 
on the market as is caused by the present 3-month and 
6-month bills. 
on short-term securities for virtually all of the $26 billion 
of refinancing which lies ahead this year, is making the 
best of a disagreeable riecessity. Other short-term maturi- 
ties are also being grouped tidily together. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


The Treasury, realising that it must depend: 
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The omens for this particular financing were fair. The 
rise in the discount rate, which earlier overhung the market, 
was out of the way ; the 4 per cent bond was part of an 
earlier issue which has been selling at a premium; and 
the new cycle of bills should get off to a flying start because 
the recovery of profits has given many corporations bulging 
bank balances which they like. to employ profitably. The 
question is whether such corporations will not find other 
uses for their money later in the year as economic expan- 
sion continues, and whether the banks will not once more 
become the mainstay of the short-term government market. 
As for the long-term market, few investors want to hold on 
to government securities when they can earn higher returns 
on mortgages, many of which the government helpfully 
guarantees, or On the tax-exempt obligations of states and 
cities ; compared with a return of 4 per cent on Treasury 
issues, these now offer the equivalent of 7 per cent or more 
to taxpayers in the 50 per cent bracket. 

No early solution to this dilemma is in sight, but a joint 
inquiry by the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board i is 
under way to discover what changes, if any, are needed to 
improve the functioning of the market in government 
bonds. It collapsed spectacularly last summer under a 
weight of speculative excesses and consideration will be 
given to means of discouraging speculation and the violent 
Swings it produces. Although buyers of shares must pay 
go per cent in cash, buyers of government bonds need put 
down little or no money. But reform in this direction 
would not necessarily give today’s thin market the breadth 
and resilience that are needed. 


Inflation: s New Culprit 


WASHINGTON; DC 
“ LIGOPOLISTIC COMPETITION,” which has long har- 
QO assed economists and politicians, is now being 
blamed for the most recent period of inflation in 
the United States. This is something new in the spectrum 
of economic analysis. Studies of oligopolistic industries, 
those made up of, or dominated by, a few large firms, have 
always centred on the behaviour of prices, but only in .a 
narrow sense. Not until very recently has anyone thought 
to accuse these industries of being the cause of a general 
increase in prices. That the thought has arisen now is 
almost entirely due to the work of a persistent, unorthodox 
economist, Mr Gardiner Means. A quarter of -a-century 
ago he invented the term “ administered- /prices ” to charac- 
terise price behaviour in oligopolistic situations. ~At-that 
time he was concerned mainly with price rigidity in the face 
of fluctuating demand. But lately, annoyed at the neglect 
of his concept since the war, he caught the ear of Senator 
Kefauver. of Tennessee, a famous titer against monopoly, 
at a time when inflation was a subject of great public con- 
cern and. seemingly had certain non-classical attributes. 
Mr Means testified before a subcommittee headed by 
Senator Kefauver twice—once in 1957 and once again in 
January this year—and, perhaps because of the unusual 
confidence with which he treated complex problems, each 
time his evidence attracted considerable public attention. At 
his most recent appearance Mr Means came with a set of 
charts, of which two are reproduced, These.show .that the 
general increase in prices, which arose out of the last world 
war, was led by prices in the highly competitive industries, 
as would be expected in a monetary inflation, while the 
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DOW CHEMICALS and paper 


Great logs float downstream on the first 
leg of their long journey to serve a paper- 
consuming world. They’re part of the 
endless supply of raw materials required 
by the fast growing pulp and paper in- 
dustry. Equally important to this indus- 
try is an enormous quantity of chemicals 
... Chemicals to help make wood into 
pulp, pulp into paper, boxboard and 
building materials. 

Dow serves this basic industry with a 
great variety of specialized chemicals. 


Coatings made of Dow latex give paper 
and boxboard a better printing surface. 
Separan* flocculants improve uniformity 
and speed papermaking operations. 
Dowicide* preservatives protect paper 
from damaging mold growth. 

Through a continuing program of re- 
search and development, Dow creates 
new and improved chemicals for the 
pulp and paper industry. The Dow rep- 
resentative or branch office near you will 
welcome your inquiry. 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company, U. S. A. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED S.A. 


Zurich, Switzerland Rotterdam, Holland Stockholm, Sweden 
Midland, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Tokyo, Japan 


Hong Kong, B.C. C. 


Cable: Dowintal 
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WHICH OF THESE AMERICANS 
IS A CUSTOMER FOR EUROPE? 


A Texas cowboy, a Maine lobsterman, an Iowa farmer’s 
wife, a Chicago corporation lawyer, a New York de- 
partment store buyer. These are but a few of the in- 
credibly varied types who are classified as Americans 


and comprise the American market. They differ radically _ 


from each other and other Americans in tastes, desires, 
needs and ways of life, and; naturally, in the kind of 
merchandise they buy. 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Banks abroad desiring to obtain a favorable position 
for their customers in U. S. markets are invited to use 
the facilities of Manufacturers Trust Company. Through 
our complete branch coverage in New York City and 
our thousands of correspondent banks throughout the 
United States, we are exceptionally well equipped to 
obtain data on local market conditions in the United 
States and to handle all types of banking transactions. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


International Banking Department, 55 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Representative Offices: London, Tokyo, Rome, Frankfurt a.M. 
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increases between 1953 and 1957 came about entirely from 
prices in the industries—the pattern of an 
administrative inflation. These charts were so telling that 
they virtually compelled comment even by those who had 
never taken the problem of administered prices very 
seriously. 

No doubt to the surprise of Mr Means and Senator 
Kefauver, comment came even from the Federal Reserve 
Board, by nature the of scepticism about new- 
fangled theories of inflation. In public statements Mr Ralph 
Young and Mr Woodlief Thomas, two of the members of 
the top triumvirate of the central. bank’s staff (the third is 
Mr Winfield Riefler), have fully accepted the term adminis- 
tered prices, have not sought to challenge Mr Means’s 
figures, and have expressed great concern about the 
economic difficulties raised by industry’s pricing power. 
Neither has gone so far as to accept the idea that the infla- 
tion of 1955 to 1958 was an administrative inflation, as 
claimed by Mr Means, but their anxiety about the problem 
in its narrower sense has given new heart to those, like 
Senator Kefauver, who believe something ought to be done 
about it. Mr Saulnier, the chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers; has also’ admitted that the 
pricing policies of the steel and automobile industries 
hurt the country’s economy during the period in question, 
while Professor Galbraith of Harvard, naturally ready to go 
much farther, has accepted the Means analysis and its 
consequences fully, and has concluded that the only way 
out is a system of price control limited to oligopolistic 
situations. 

Last summer when the steel industry raised its prices 
while operating at only 60 per cent of capacity, Mr Means 
seemed thoroughly vindicated. The monetary authorities 
complained, first in private and then in public. In an 
exhaustive, and exhausting, set of hearings last year—with- 
out help from Mr Means on that occasion—Senator 
Kefauver sought to show that, at least in the case of the 
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biggest steel and car firms, price increases were far greater 
than could be accounted for by the rise in direct labour 
costs. It became clear that the leading firms in oligopolistic 
industries, with what Professor Galbraith called “ un- 
liquidated monopoly gains,” could raise their prices at 
almost any time ; the fact that they often chose to do so 
when wages had gone up seemed simply to be a matter 
of good public relations. 

But has it been proved that the recent rise in prices in 
the United States was an administrative inflation which 
could not have been controlled by monetary and fiscal 
means ? Perhaps the greatest weakness in Mr Means’s case 
is the performance of corporate profits. While there is some 
evidence that many of the larger firms have widened their 
profit margins and increased their profits, the general course 
of corporate profits has been steady or declining. Adminis- 
tered pricing is presumably inflationary only if it causes a 
general rise in prices for the sake of profits and, over the 
American economy as a whole, that has not happened. 

Mr Means is also attacked on the ground that his charts 
represent coincidence rather than cause and effect. That is, 
it so happened that 1955 to 1957 was a period of boom in 
which demand was heaviest in those sectors which are 
oligopolistic. Thus, it is said, the rise in prices can be 
explained in great part in terms of classical demand. But 
this does not apply to the increases that took place in 1958 
during the recession ; Mr Means has added new figures in 
recent days showing that administered prices moved up in 
1958, though less than during the boom, while the more 
competitive prices were in general the only ones that fell. 

Finally, there are doubts about the pervasiveness of the 
effects of oligopoly. It is fairly clear that retail prices, as 
distinct from wholesale prices, are not massively affected 
by an increase in the price of steel or electric generators. 
Economists are divided over whether the degree of concen- 
tration in the American economy is any greater in the 
present decade than it was earlier in this century: if it is 
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not, then administered prices could scarcely be a major 
new force for inflation that did not exist before. 

But what undoubtedly is new is the monopoly power of 
organised labour, for the industries characterised by oligo- 
polistic competition are also for the most part those which 
now have large and well-organised trade unions. The fact 
that: the steel industry seems often to have raised its prices 
at times of wage increases more than was justified by the 
rise in direct labour costs does not change the fact that the 
initiating push on the cost side came from the trade union. 
This is generally accepted, even by Senator Kefauver. 
The most important consequence of the resurrection of the 
concept of administered prices could be—although it will 
not come soon—a Galbraith-type of price control: but it 
seems clear that, given the present state of thought on the 
subject, controls on wages would also be part of the 
machinery. 


Labour Bill Marks Time 


wo months ago one piece of legislation which seemed 

sure to get through this Congress in record time was 
the Labour Bill, but now it will not reach the Senate floor 
until after Easter ; then a hard fight is inevitable there, 
while the House is not planning to finish committee work 
on it before the beginning of May. It looks as if Governor 
Rockefeller will again get ahead of President Eisenhower ; 
he has sent the New York Legislature a Bill providing 
safeguards for trade union funds and curbs on union officers 
which is not only expected to pass quickly but which is 
better liked by labour leaders than are any of the Bills to 
achieve the same purposes now before Congress. 

The only one of these which is acceptable to labour is the 
Kennedy-Ervin Bill. This is partly because it provides only 
for criminal penalties for union officers who break its 
regulations against corruption in trade unions, while the 
Administration’s Bill, sponsored by Senator Goldwater, 
provides for administrative penalties on the union itself as 
well. But the main attraction of the Kennedy Bill is its 
“sweeteners” in the form of amendments, made to the 
order of the labour leaders, to the basic Taft-Hartley Act 
regulating trade union activities. The Administration, 
however, insists that, if the Act is to be amended at all, 
the changes must also include some to which the unions 
object violently. 

The recent procrastination which has held up the 
legislation in the Senate committee has been fostered by 
supporters of both Bills. The Republicans want to postpone 
final votes until the appearance of a report from Senator 
McClellan’s investigating committee on abuses in trade 
unions, since it is believed that this evidence will improve 
the chances of the Administration’s stronger labour reform 
Bill. The Democrats, on the other hand, want time to 
mobilise support for their Bill, which they fear may be lost 
to a coalition of Republicans and conservative Democrats. 
Much turns on Senator McClellan, a southern Democrat 
himself, who has introduced his own Bill, much sterner 
than either of the others but with no Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments ; he thinks these should be dealt with separately. His 
Bill has no chance of passage, but the Republicans hope that 
Mr McClellan may desert his party on this issue and vote 
for the Administration’s Bill, 

In the end it seems possible that Senator Kennedy’s Bill 
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will pass without any Taft-Hartley amendments and that 
the trade unions will have to make the best of what will then 
be to them a bad job. Meanwhile the Department of Justice 
is trying to fill the gap by methods which may eventually 
prove more effective than any Bill. It is prosecuting trade 
union racketeers all across the country for “ restraining 
trade ” under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. And Mr Dave 
Beck, of the teamsters’ union, who started it all, has been 
convicted for violating the income tax laws. 


Quotas Begin to Bite 


AST week the international oil companies felt the teeth 
L of the new compulsory quotas for imported petroleum. 
Officially, at least until the arrangements are reviewed at 
the end of June, no company is to have its quota reduced 
by more than 20 per cent from its voluntary one ; but that 
applied only to crude petroleum while the mandatory quota 
includes unfinished products, so that a firm which has been 
importing large quantities of the latter suffers severely. The 
Socony-Mobil and Tidewater companies are both cut by 
40 per cent; the Texas, Gulf, Standard Oil of Indiana, 
Sinclair and Atlantic companies will all be importing about 
30 per cent less than they have been. One firm, the Shell 
company, not a very large importer, receives an increase 
of 27 per cent. The quotas will reduce total imports of 
crude and unfinished oil to 936,770 barrels a day from 
1,113,500 under the voluntary programme. They are based 
on the total amount of oil which each company used in its 
refineries in 1958, without regard to its sources of supply, 
and every refiner is entitled to a quota whether or not he 
has ever used imported oil. 

It is generally expected that one or more of the worst- 
bitten companies will seek a court test of the legality of 
the allocations ; this might lead to an injunction against 
the quotas while the case is being heard. But if the new 
regulations give the oil industry a chance to interfere with 
the government, they also give the government yet another 
chance to interfere with the industry, in a most unwelcome 
way. For they carry a surprise warning that, if prices of 
crude oil or its products go up as the result of the lessening 
of foreign competition, and if the government considers 
that such increases are unreasonable, then it will take 
steps to counter them by relaxing the quotas. Some price 
increases will certainly be allowed—there have been some 
already—but an “ unreasonable ” increase will presumably 
be one of which the inflationary repercussions outweigh the 
need to encourage domestic oil production for the sake of 
national security—the official excuse for the quotas. 

The rejoicing of the independent domestic companies at 
their new protection has been dashed, but not doused, by 
this threat of price control, put into the proclamation in 
order to make the new policy run less counter to the Admin- 
istration’s much-publicised fight against inflation. It may 
also have been hoped that the possibility of price controls 
might stifle some of the inevitable protests from oil- 
consuming states, in New England and elsewhere, which 
are more interested in cheap fuel than in the profits of 
petroleum producers in the Gulf states. But, led by the 
Republican Senator Aiken of Vermont, Senators from Rhode 
Island, Florida and Oregon, joined by spokesmen of the 
international oil companies, are already attacking the new 
programme from every angle. 
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Equality on the Air 


ECTION 315 of the Federal Communications Act requires 
S that any wireless or television station which permits a 
candidate for public office to- use its facilities must afford 
equal opportunities to all other candidates for that office if 
requested. If this were in fact ever requested to the full 
extent possible, the section would long ago have proved its 
impracticability in a country where at the quadrennial presi- 
dential elections twelve or more parties offer candidates for 
President and Vice President, all but a few of whom 
represent small fractions of the community,-such as pro- 
hibitionists, and where in the innumerable other political 
contests there is always a sprinkling of “ crackpot” candi- 
dates. But it was left to a perennial seeker after office, 
running in the Chicago mayoral election early this month, 
to convince the President that section 315 really is ridiculous 
and that the legislation should be changed, in one respect 
at any rate. 

Mr Lar “ America First.” Daly was trying to be nomi- 
nated for Mayor. One. of his opponents was the incumbent 
and. was naturally televised in the course of his official 
duties ; he also appeared with a third candidate on the screen 
when both filed their nomination papers. All of this was 
merely in the course of ordinary news broadcasts but, when 
Mr Daly appealed to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission it held that under the law he must be allotted 
equal time. This regulation has never before been applied 
to mews programmes. In the last presidential cam- 
paign one of the big networks devoted some 20 per cent 
of its total news coverage to the candidates of the two major 
parties ; it would obviously have been impossible to give 
equal time to those of the other ten parties and to deal with 
other current developments as well. 








F Congress takes steps to remedy this situation, it may 
I also rectify another recently discovered defect in section 
315. The regulation states specifically that a wireless station 
may not censor the remarks of any political candidate exer- 
cising his right to equal time on the air. In North Dakota 
another perennial candidate, Mr Townley, the founder of 
the Non-partisan League, a farmers’ protest organisation 
that swept the prairies between 1915 and 1925, alleged, in 
1956 and again last year, in air time granted to him under 
section 315, that the .senatorial candidates of the major 
parties in the state were controlled by the “ communist- 
dominated ” Farmers’ Union, an organisation admittedly 
somewhat to the left of the Republican party but one which 
has fought communism hard. 

The North Dakota branch of the union filed suit for 
heavy damages against the two broadcasting companies 
which carried Mr Townley’s remarks, In one case the State 
Supreme Court has held that Congress could not have meant 
to make broadcasters liable for remarks which it compels 
them to carry without censorship. This decision has been 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. Mean- 
while, the second company settled out of court by paying the 
Farmers’ Union $10,000 and by acknowledging that Mr 
Townley’s remarks had indeed clearly been defamatory. 
But as a result of all this the stations involved, and some 
others as well, refused to allow any of the candidates for the 
Senate to appear on their facilities during the last month of 
the 1958 campaign in North Dakota, 
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Capital Improvements 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, DC 


ETWEEN the Capitel and the Potomac River, in the 
south-western part of Washington, some of the city’s 
worst slums have existed, until very recently, right under 
the nose of Congress. Now the curious who venture into 
the 550 acres bounded by Independence Avenue, South 
Capitol Street, Fourteenth Street and the Potomac River 
find a square mile in which all the dwellings have been 
levelled to the ground or are vacant and awaiting demoli- 
tion. Only yesterday 20,000 people lived here, overcrowded’ 
into two-storey slums and alley tenements with open privies, 
relying on outside pumps for their water. Rats lived here, 
too,' and rumours persist that’ they made a concerted 
departure the day before the order to vacate took effect. 

It is five years since Mr Zeckendorf, a private developer, 

first presented the capital with his bold plan for reclaiming 
this neglected quarter, but at last the progress being achieved 
is breath-taking. The local government has acquired more 
than 80 per cent of the privately owned land and has razed 
half of the 5,000 buildings on it. The Redevelopment Land 
Agency has already completed 456 units of a large public 
housing project. About a quarter of the former residents 
are expected to be eligible for its one- or two-bedroom flats 
or its terrace houses for larger families, which have three, 
four or five bedrooms. Rents vary according to the income 
of the tenant and the size of his family. Those consisting 
of only one or two people are admitted if their income is 
under $3,200 (about £1,140) a year and may stay unless it 
exceeds $4,000 ; families with seven or more members are 
accepted if their income “does not exceed $4,100. The 
monthly rate for each room is about $17. 
- The beginning of an extensive housing estate for the 
middle and upper-middle classes is also visible. With 
government financing, a well-known private firm has built 
and will open next month the first of eight towers, each 
containing over 400 flats. One—kitchen, living room, bed- 
room—will cost about $155 a month. There will also be 
modern terrace housing, the biggest such development in 
the country, and two- and three-bedroomed detached houses, 
to tempt back into the centre of the city some of the 
comfortably-off families who have been moving to the 
suburbs. As usual, the lower middle-class people, who 
cannot afford private rents and are not eligible for public 
housing, are likely to be left out in the cold. In the end 
the population in the area will be almost as large as it 
was before, but its composition will be different. There is 
to be a new shopping centre for these houses and flats. 

At the Potomac end of the area, a replanned waterfront 
running all the way from the Fourteenth Street Bridge to 
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Original and Provocative 
Investment Letters 
From America 


The Monthly Letters published by J. R. Williston & 

Beane have proved to be of interest and investment 

benefit to serious investors around the world. These 

original and stimulating essays are prepared by the 

partner in charge of our Research Department. They 

attempt to define current business and economic trends 

and estimate their probable effect on the stock market and 

specific issues. ' > 
The following headlines illustrate the wide range of Bs ee 

subjects dealt with in our most recent Monthly Letters: SHE R RY 2 
‘Is It Too Late To Protect Yourself Against Inflation?”’ Paepeee of arate 

---*‘Does Pan Arabism Make It Dangerous To Own Mid- : 

East Oils?’’.-. .‘‘Is Moscow Determining Your Investment 

Future?’’. . .‘‘ Your Basic 1959 Investment Policy’’ 


If you would care to receive a current copy of this un- ‘ ’ 
usual investment publication, without cost or obligation, FINE & DRY SAN PATRICIO 


write to Mr. H. Thomas Osborne, Foreign Department. A most agreeable Pale, dry, perfect for 
medium dry sher discerning palates. 
J. R. WILLISTON & BEANE aoe ; 
ESTABLISHED 1080 for every occasion. What a Fino ought tobe. 
Members New York Stock Exchange ‘ 
and other leading Stock and Commodity Eton 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. Imported by 
ju hueuns Gonege V, Vests a8 : MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LIMITED, 


WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Seventh Street will provide an expanded marina for small 
boats and offer riverside attractions reminiscent of Fisher- 
man’s Wharf in San Francisco and the Tivoli Park in Copen- 
hagen. The L’Enfant Plaza, covering 25 acres along the 


forthcoming Tenth Street Mall, is to have a 1,000-room 


hotel and end overlooking the river ; a restaufant will be 
built there to take advantage of the*view. Another rede- 
velopment scheme, for Northwest Washington, is still on 
paper, but is in an advanced stage of planning. It will 
rehabilitate existing buildings’ in a, run-down goo-acre area 


that is roughly co-terminous with the ory’ s Second (and 


wickedest). Precinct. 
_ ‘At the same time great efforts are inci made to break 


“the stranglehold of inadequate transport on one of the 
“fastest-growing metropolitan regions in the country. These 


ge affect housing ; a question often heard at cocktail parties 

“ Have you heard yet whether the road is coming through 
cou house?” A new eight-lane road, the Southwest 
Freeway, should be finished by 1961. Two new bridges 
are scheduled, one near Fourteenth Street and another cross- 
ing the Potomac by way of Theodore Roosevelt Island. 
Outside the city the bull-dozers are already at work, clearing 
the way for the Circumferential Highway, which is to 
encircle the city and be connected with a transcontinental 
highway. Steel flyovers will leap areas where forward buy- 
ing of land for public use was put off too long. 

Cultural developments are also blossoming. A large 
carillon was recently dedicated in the Capitol grounds in 
memory of Senator Taft and a great excavation along Con- 
stitution Avenue promises the Smithsonian Institution addi- 
tional space, which its curators grieve to say is already com- 
mitted to the last inch. In Foggy Bottom, -near the State 
Department’s building, $700,000 is being spent for the last 
acre of a ten-acre tract for a National Cultural Centre. The 
President has appointed a rather pedestrian committee of 
fifteen private citizens to serve with a like number of officials 
as its Board of Trustees, with the initial task of raising about 
$20 million for a concert hall seating 4,000 and a theatre for 
a projected repertory company—and to provide the patrons 
of these creative arts with room to park 1,000 cars. 


Linen in Public 


NEW YORK 


HE housewife bored with caring for her menfolk’s shirts 

will soon be able to escape by contracting for a regular 
flow of freshly washed and suitably sized garments ; 
moreover, the supplier will also take over all her problems 
of wear, tear and replacement. While the squeamish may 
hesitate to draw their clothing from a common, even if 
sterilised, pool, the prospects-for a shirt-rental service are 
promising enough for one of the largest linen suppliers 
in the country to be about to launch out into this relatively 
untried field. For a service of five shirts a week, the 
customer will pay $1.85 (about 13s. 6d.): 

By supplying all types of linen at a cost which is little 
more than the standard laundering charge, linen suppliers 
have persuaded more and more large commercial and insti- 
tutional users—as well as private individuals—that it is 
cheaper to hire than to own. The best customers are the 
hotels, motels, restaurants and bars which absorb an 
unending flow of clean towels, sheets and pillow-cases—as 
well as uniforms for their employees. Office and factory 
washrooms have in the past been major users of rented 
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towels—and many suppliers have provided soap and other 
toiletries as well—but the paper towel is now a formidable 
and unwelcome rival. More recently an important new field 
has opened up with hospitals showing signs of abandoning 
their own laundering activities in favour of a rental service. 
For commercial users such service was first introduced in 
the late eighteen-eighties but it is only in the last decade 
that hired sheets, pillow-cases and towels have appeared 
in private houses: in the New York area today, there are 
about 100,000 of these domestic clients. 

The industry has expanded rapidly, both on the com- 
mercial and home front, and last year its customers paid 
more than half a billion dollars for their rented linen. While 
there are thousands of these suppliers, the business is 
effectively dominated by a small group of very large com- 
panies which, by swallowing up the smaller firms in their 
path, have established wide territorial empires. _ Lately, 
however, they have been having some of their own dirty 
linen washed in public. Last summer their monopolistic 
habits in the New York region came under the anti-trust 
spotlight and, as a result, two linen supply associations and 
eight companies were fined a total of $355,000, and four 
individual leaders were convicted of unacceptable business 
practices. The offence was not primarily bigness as such, 
but the industry’s predilection for fixing prices, for allo- 
cating markets and customers, and for effectively pro- 
hibiting new entrants. Other large firms are now nervous 
that their own ramifications may incur similar penalties. 
To complete the industry’s present discomfort, its name 
has cropped up in the course of the congressional investi- 
gations into racketeering in the service trades. 


SHORTER NOTES 
During the next year the president of the United States 


‘ Chamber of Commerce in Washington will be Mr Erwin 


Canham, the liberal editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. This is the first time that this group of business- 
men has chosen a newspaperman as their head. Mr Canham, 
who writes a weekly column on international affairs for his 
paper, appears on a weekly television programme and 
advises the government on information policy, is a highly 
articulate advocate of a free market and opposes too much 
power for either big labour or big business. 


* * * 


The National Steel Corporation whose chairman is 
President Eisenhower’s mentor and former Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr Humphrey, is to a build a new steel 
mill in Indiana, on Lake Michigan. It is to be part of 
a $300 million programme of expansion in the rich steel 
market of the Middle West which will make National, the 
fifth largest firm in the industry, almost as big as the Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation, the number four. The 
project should stimulate development of a deep water port 
when the St Lawrence Seaway is complete ; unfortunately 
it also frustrates hopes that the dunes along the lake might 
be turned into a national park. 


* * * 


In California an American of Chinese ancestry has for 
the first time been appointed a judge ; Mr Wong, who sits 
on the municipal bench in Los Angeles, was born in Cali- 
fornia 38 years ago and educated in the state. 
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Shell extends its service. 


Shell advances in step with progressive industry. To the world’s 
rubber industry whose demands can no longer be fully met by 
natural supplies, Shell introduces.Cariflex general purpose 
butadiene-styrene rubber... Shell-made to standard specifications, 
now available in twenty different types of dry rubber and latex. 
The Cariflex range consists of hot and cold polymers, 

oil masterbatches, carbon black masterbatches and hot and 

cold latices, and covers applications varying from 


tyres and mechanical goods to battery-cases and adhesives. 


Ask your Shell Company for details of Cariflex Shell-made rubber. 


Whatever Shell does, Shell does well. 


TRADE MARK 


One of a series of international advertisements issued by 

The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England. 
For further information consult your Sheil Company: 

(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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Hello! Where did you drop in from? 


I’ve just got in from Malaya. I.C.I. has a lot of customers 


i _ o- Ae SS a 


out there. I’ve been giving them a hand with some of their problems. 
Does a company as big as I.C.I. really care about customers’ problems — : 
surely they're content to make a sale and collect the cash? 
Not at all! We want only satisfied customers, and each of our | 
manufacturing Divisions operates a Technical Service organisation, 
"staffed by specialists, to be sure that our products give the performance 


we claim and the customer expects. Many of the’ 





I.C.1. companies overseas provide a similar service of their own. 
Can anyone get this service? 
Yes; and ifany I.C.I. company abroad wants an expert from the U.K. 
to help solve some particularly knotty problem, we send one. 
You surprise me. Operating a service like this at 
home and abroad must cost I.C.I. a packet. 
Roughly one and a half million pounds a year. But look at the results! 
By keeping the highest quality standards and backing 





our products with this sort of Technical Service, 
we've built up not only a huge trade in the home market but 


export business worth over £/70,000,000 a year. 
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Moderates Gain Ground in Northern Rhodesia 


__ FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SALISBURY 


LTHOUGH Sir Roy Welensky’s United Federal party may 
have won a resounding victory in the battle on its 
right wing against the Dominion party in last week’s 
Northern Rhodesian elections, it has undoubtedly lost what 
was its more important battle on the left wing. For though 
African voters made up just over a quarter of the 30,234 
electorate, not more (and probably considerably less) than 
400 of these 7,617 African voters cast their vote for a 
United Federal party candidate ; and although, in the com- 
plicated structure of twelve ordinary, six special, two 
European reserved and two African reserved seats, the UFP 
won thirteen of the fourteen seats in which the European 
vote is the predominating factor, it failed to win any of the 
seats in which African and Indian voters played any large 
part. 

Two important results stem from this. The UFP has 
failed in its main election bid to win sixteen seats, which 
would have given it a clear majority in the thirty-strong 
legislative council (six official and two nominated members 
make up the number) and would have allowed it to a great 
extent to take over the government of the territory from the 
Colonial Office. And the fact that the UFP has been clearly 
shown to be a European party rejected by other races—it put 
up four African candidates, two of whom were elected but 
only by the weight of Europeans. voting the “ party ticket ” 
—must give the British Government (and one hopes the 
Federal Government also) some occasion for soul-searching. 

The rejection of the UFP by the Africans went to extra- 
ordinary lengths. It produced the spectacle of Africans 
voting in their hundreds for Dominion party candidates who 
were hardly likely, if elected, to put African interests first. 
Voters were following the directive of Mr Titus Makupo, 
the secretary general of the African National Congress, who 
told them to vote in such a way as to hurt the UFP. Asa 
result, two Dominion party mineworkers (at Mufulira and 
Kitwe West) got 277 and 224 African votes while their 
opponents got only 18 and 31. The Dominion party 
responded by endorsing the candidature of Mr Lawrence 
Katilungu, the president of the African mineworkers union 
—greatly to his embarrassment, for though standing as an 
independent his views are those of the liberal Central Africa 
party. The fact that neither he nor the two Dominion 
party mineworkers were in the end elected should not 
obscure the importance of the feelings behind these moves. 

The poor showing of the Dominion party was not 
surprising. It was mainly relying on the appeal of its 
“central African alliance ” scheme, which is a plan to con- 
tract the Federation’s boundaries to a dominion composed 
of Southern Rhodesia, the copperbelt and the central line 
of rail strip joining them, and to turn the troublesome 
“black” areas of Northern Rhodesia and all Nyasaland 
loose as grant-aided protectorates. At a time when 
Rhodesian troops and police were embattled in Nyasaland, 


this was considered defeatist rather than reasonable talk. 
For the rest, Sir Roy Welensky grabbed what thunderbolts 
the Dominion party might have taken, and hurled them like 
an indiscriminate Zeus at every target from Dr Nkrumah 
and Mr Todd to the next (as yet unchosen) governor of 
Northern Rhodesia. The result was that the Dominion 
party won only one seat and the solitary victor, Dr Gert 
Smith, scrambled in by five votes only because Africans 
marched to his rescue under their anti-UFP banner. 

While Sir Roy Welensky and Mr John Roberts, his 
territorial leader, were winning this fight on their right 
wing, over to the left Sir John Moffat and his Central Africa 
party liberals were gaining unexpected ground. They cam- 
paigned for security from fear for all races and states rights 
for Northern Rhodesia while the UFP was suggesting an 
explosive plan to federalise the police force. The first 
augury of liberal gains came when Mr Norman Hunt, who 
got only 64 votes in the November federal elections, 
increased his poll tenfold with Indian and African support 
and came close to storming the UFP stronghold of Ndola. 
Then a teacher, Mr Alfred Gondwe, beat both Congress 
and UFP opposition handsomely to win a special rural seat 
for the Central Africa party ; a day later, Sir John’s own 
victory—which had been very doubtful because of the heavy 
devaluation of special votes in his constituency—was 
announced with a three to two margin suggesting that he 
was supported by some tobacco farmers as well as by 
Africans, Indians, and missionaries ; by Tuesday the party 
had gained a third seat. (In two more special constituencies, 
elections are still to be held becausé candidates had not 
come forward.) 

Although Mr Roberts is likely to press his threat to make 
the constitution unworkable (by not taking part in the 
government and by opposing all legislation with his thirteen 
votes) unless the Governor accepts his nominees for six 
executive council and the last two legislative council seats, 
Sir Arthur Benson cannot yield to such pressure after these 
results (if he had ever thought of yielding before). Behind 
the UFP argument that they cannot continue to share 
“collective responsibility” in the government with the 
members of other parties lies the realisation that this is the 
last (and only) chance for a white settler party to take over 
the running of the country. Two choices now face them: 
either to change their policies radically in order to win 
African support, or to see their influence dwindle in suc- 
ceeding elections as African voting power grows. 

The Central Africa party, under the joint leadership of 
Mr Garfield Todd in Southern Rhodesia and Sir John 
Moffat in the north, has begun its life with gusto. Sir 
John (a member of the most famous Rhodesian family, which 
has produced chief justices, missionaries and district com- 
missioners in every generation) should be able to gather 
a voting block of nine or more, in the new legislative coun- 
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cil. This will require all his statesmanship, for the block 
would have to include the independent-minded Congress 


president, Mr Harry Nkumbula (incidentally, though the. 


Northern Rhodesian Congress is legally represented in the 
Northern Rhodesian house, it is now illegal for anyone in— 
or visiting—Southern Rhodesia to belong to it). But if 
Sir John can weld this block together the future in Northern 
Rhodesia may lie not with Sir Roy Welensky’s white settlers, 
nor with the 44 Zambia Congress extremists now. “ rusti- 
cated,” but with the moderates of all races who support Sir 
John. 


Mr Gomulka Consolidates 


ARSAW’S highest skyscraper, the elaborate Palace of 
Culture, described by the local wits as a pastry- 
cook’s nightmare, has now returned to normal. On Thurs- 
day of last week, the third congress of the United Workers’ 
(Communist) party ended its proceedings after nin¢é days 
of lengthy speeches and debates. It gave a striking demon- 
stration of the extent to which Mr Gomulka has consoli- 
dated his position and strengthened his hold over the party 
machine in the two and a half years since his dramatic 
comeback. Three new members have now been added to 
the party’s political bureau, and all three (General Spychal- 
ski, Mr Loga-Sowinski-and Mr Kliszko) are close collabora- 
tors of Mr Gomulka’s, and were fellow sufferers with him. 
The central committee was also renewed. Several promi- 
nent Stalinists of the so-called Natolin group (like Mr 
Mazur) were kicked out as well as a few “ revisionists.” 
Mr Gomulka, however, felt strong enough to keep on a 
few repentant members of the two opposing factions. 


Mr Gomulka is now in full control. As if to emphasise 
his leadership and erase the painful memory of his disgrace, 
the congress took the unprecedented step of declaring null 
and void the decisions of previous congresses which “on 
the basis of false and mistaken premises stated that inside 
the party there existed a right-wing deviation.” This was 
the charge under which Mr Gomulka had been removed 
from the post of first secretary in 1948 and later imprisoned. 
Thus, at the very time when Mr Gomulka was asserting 
the supremacy of a resurrected party, the congress implicitly 
admitted that the party is not infallible. 


The view that the Polish leader has also consolidated his 
position within the communist block by an unwritten agree- 
ment with Mr Khrushchev was confirmed by the speeches 
made during the congress. In his report, Mr Gomulka 
naturally spoke at length of the Oder-Neisse line, the west 
German designs against it and Poland’s wholehearted sup- 
port for the Soviet peace proposais. He took pains to 
emphasise the leading part played by the Soviet Union in 
the communist block. In a special passage on Jugoslavia he 
argued that there is no room for “ outsiders ” and expressed 
the hope that the Jugoslavs will come back to the communist 
fold. As to Poland, he left no doubt about its place. The 
price that Mr Khrushchev is apparently willing to pay for 
this allegiance is relative “non-interference” in Poland’s 
internal affairs. Mr Gomulka summed up this bargain in 
a quotation from Lenin: the basic principles of communism 
must be applied in such a way as to fit the national peculiari- 
ties of each country. 


How much has Poland been able to preserve these 
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peculiarities, which not so long ago made it into a very 
exceptional place in the communist world ? The congress 
provided an opportunity to check the party line on some of 
these issues. Mr Gomulka repeated his pledge that everyone 
is perfectly entitled freely to exercise his religious beliefs. At 
the same time, he warned the Catholic Church not to inter- 
fere with non-believers and, above all, not to get involved 
in the political life of the country as the mouthpiece of the 


opposition. This warning shows that the honeymoon 


between church and party, which followed the change of 
regime in October, 1956, is over, but the two sides may still 
get on together fairly peacefully through mutual toleration. 


Poland’s other characteristic feature, the slow pace of 
collectivisation, is to remain, Mr Gomulka paid lip-service 
to the system of collective farming. So did Mr Ochab, his 
predecessor as party secretary and now minister of agricul- 
ture. But both spoke of it as a desirable distant aim, Eighty- 
five per cent of the land still belongs to individual farmers, 
while the 2.2 million horses are the chief means of traction 
in the countryside. A more plentiful supply of machinery, 
persuasion and example—these are the means prescribed to 
achieve the long-term objective. In the meantime, the task 
is to get higher yields and a 30 per cent increase in output 
over the next seven years. Peasants still account for nearly 
half the country’s population and the government clearly 
wants to avoid a rural upheaval. Unless it is driven to action 
by resistance in the countryside, it seems determined to pro- 
ceed with collectivisation at a snail’s pace. 


HE most striking aspect of the Polish October was the 
T astonishing amount of freedom enjoyed by the popula- 
tion and, particularly, by the very articulate intelligentsia. 
But, after about a year of almost uncensored expression, the 
printed word gradually came under stricter control. Mr 
Gomulka has now confirmed this trend and given his reasons 
for it. His attack was mainly directed against “ revisionist ” 
writers who took advantage of the party’s disarray to publish 
works “ blackening socialism and praising its enemies.” The 
result was a gloomy literature “proclaiming despair and 
man’s hopelessness in the face of evil.” Mr Gomulka 
resented the accusation that writers are now required. to 
idealise existing conditions, but he made it plain that they 
must have a positive attitude towards the regime. 

Whether these words are the forerunner of a further tight- 
ening is not certain. But Mr Gomulka’s inability to have 
a dialogue with intellectuals is obvious. There is a divorce 
between himself and the young intellectuals who had 
cheered his return to power. And, for all his prestige, Mr 
Gomulka cannot induce them to toe the party line. Is he not 
a living proof that the party can be wrong ? Sooner or 
later, the party will have to attract the young intellectuals 
and revive their enthusiasm ; otherwise it will be paralysed 
by apathy and fall victim to the “ bureaucratic sins ” which 
are now deplored as an error of the past. 


For the time being, the new regime is mainly concerned 
with ensuring a steady economic improvement and a 
reinforcement of social discipline. Only after a period of 
consolidation is the party likely to revive the October dreams 
of workers’ control and greater democracy. Mr Gomulka 
sits firmly at the helm.. Once again he has the party under 
full control. But the future course of the Polish experiment 
is still intimately linked with developments beyond. its 
eastern frontier and with the general international situation. 
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Dr Verwoerd’s “New Vision” 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


ouTH AFRICA has been watching the development and 
S handling of the crisis in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland with concern and sympathy (for the white 
settlers). The government itself has maintained a stony 
diplomatic silence, but there has been a good deal of “I 
told you so-ing ” among the less inhibited echelons of the 
Nationalists who tend to ascribe all the Federation’s ills to 
its failure to apply apartheid. The United Party opposition, 
too, has maintained an uneasy silence, although here the 
tendency has been to suggest that Dr Verwoerd’s Bantustans 
must some day demand independence as the Nyasaland 
Africans are doing now, and that the only way to avoid this 
is to integrate the African territories economically and 
politically instead of trying to develop them as separate 
entities. Only from the African National Congress and 
Liberals has there been forthright criticism of the Federa- 
tion’s handling of the emergency. 

For the Nationalist government the crisis came just as it 
was beginning to give a verbal refurbishing to its own 
apartheid policy. It is concerned about the happenings in 
the Belgian Congo, aware of the need to bring its own policy 
into closer alignment, even if only visually, with develop- 
ments in other parts of Africa, and acutely conscious of 
growing world antipathy to apartheid and a heightened sense 
of disillusionment within its own intellectual ranks. The 
prime minister reacted with a “new vision” speech made 
early in the present parliamentary session. In this he held 
out the prospect of African areas in which there would be 
a growing measure of self-government and the gradual 
disappearance of “ discrimination and oppression.” 

The plan, tabled in Parliament on Tuesday, envisages the 
appointment of white ambassadors to these areas, which in 
turn will send tribal representatives to their own people 
living in the so-called white areas. By a system of Bantu 
authorities the African areas are to be given local councils 
with limited authority always subject to the control and 
discipline of the central government and under the influence 
of chiefs. The members of these councils or authorities 
will be liable to dismissal by the Minister without explana- 
tion. In addition a Bantu Development Corporation with 
an initial capital of £500,000 is being set up to help with 
the economic development of the African areas ; two years 
ago the Tomlinson Commission recommended the expendi- 
ture of about {10 million a year over ten or twelve years 
on such a corporation. 

Nationalist spokesmen have been saying openly that these 
gestures were intended primarily to satisfy world opinion 
and to convince Africans that apartheid will be their salva- 
tion. The prime minister himself has been at pains to 
convince his opponents that his scheme of Bantu Authori- 
ties in the reserves is very similar to Basutoland’s self- 
government plans. His critics, however, reply that whereas 
in Basutoland the national council will be largely elected by 
the people and given authority in all spheres except those 
specifically reserved for the British Government, in the 
Union reserves the authorities being set up will be the 
creatures of the Minister ; they are to be nominated bodies 
with no real powers except at the lowliest level, and they 
cannot hope ever to be anything more than advisory 
councils. Moreover, in Basutoland the powers are being 
given after the fullest consultation and with the agree- 
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ment of the people, while in the Union it is a purely 
unilateral arrangement announced by the government on a 
take it or else basis. 

Dr Verwoerd argues that since the development of 
Africans in the Union cannot be halted, there is only one 
way in which to prevent the loss of political control by 
the white man and that is to give the Africans rights in 
their own areas, and for the whites then to live in friendship 
with them. But white and non-white, he says, will never 
sit in one Parliament or one government. If the Basutos 
have no representation at Westminster why should the 
reserve Africans want representation in Cape Town? The 
Union itself will become something like the Commonwealth 
“where the various constituent members are not repre- 
sented in the mother parliament.” 

The extensive use that Dr Verwoerd, the arch-republican 
and non-admirer of the Commonwealth, makes of British 
imagery is thought to be a measure of his embarrassment 
and of his anxiety to prove to his critics that he is not really 
the ogre he has been made out to be. That apart, however, 
the fatal weakness of his scheme is that he makes no provi- 
sion whatsoever for the most important sector of the Union’s 
African population, those who do not live in the reserves. 
These people not only constitute the Union’s labour force 
but are the most advanced economically and educationally 
and therefore have real claims to a political voice, for 
which the demand is becoming increasingly insistent. Even 
on the basis of the Tomlinson calculations they will always 
outnumber the whites, and no plan which fails to provide 
for their political needs can be taken seriously. 


EVERTHELESS it is regarded as very significant that the 
Nationalist government should feel compelled to make 


- these—for it—extravagant gestures in the direction of “ self- 


government ” for the African people. They are felt to be 
partly an admission of the failure of apartheid to produce 
anything positive for the Africans, but also a striking mani- 
festation of the tremendous impact of events in Africa on 
Nationalist thinking. The tragedy for South Africa is that 
just when the impracticability and political dishonesty of 
apartheid stand revealed, no realistic alternative is being 
put to the people. The United Party, although highly 
critical of Nationalism’s “solution,” stands lamely by the 
so-called settlement of 1936, which gave the African people 
token communal representation in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the Cape Provincial Council in exchange for 
common roll rights in the Cape. This representation is 
about to be abolished , and although the United Party will 
fight this, it has little positive to advance as an alternative. 
The small Liberal Party puts its faith in a universal fran- 
chise, denying that this might well produce a tyranny as 
bad as any. 

Outside the party political sphere, however, more and 
more thought is being given to a constitutional arrange- 
ment which, while giving all races a political voice, will 
contain adequate checks and balances to prevent domina- 
tion by one race or group. The South African Institute of 
Race Relations has already made a few suggestions. The 


events in central and west Africa have added urgency to 
the task, for as Mrs Margaret Ballinger, MP, told Dr 
Verwoerd the other day, South Africa is “the one multi- 
racial country in Africa where a happy accommodation can 
still be made with the African population.” But this will 
not remain true indefinitely. 
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Canada’s Defence Perplexities 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN OTTAWA 


ANADA’S new policy on North American defence carries 
such sweeping implications that few people have yet 
grasped their scope. The official statements by Mr Diefen- 
baker and Mr Pearkes, the defence minister, were so bland 
that either they must have been artfully designed to conceal 
their significance, or else they meant that the ministers did 
not realise the implications of what they said. The large 
impact of new defence plans on Canadian industry has long 
been’ recognised by the service chiefs. But they have stuck 
to their professional role, and left it to their civilian masters 
to puzzle out the long-term consequences. Officials, in the 
Department of Defence Production and other places, have 
accepted the logic of the advice of the chiefs of staff on 
immediate needs. But many people, in and out of official 
positions, are deeply concerned that Mr Diefenbaker and his 
ministers have not insisted on a more thorough analysis of 
their recent decisions. 

This concern arises, in the last resort, from fear that Mr 
Diefenbaker, in a characteristic fit of absence of mind, may 
have surrendered control over the most vital of Canadian 
policies. | Defence decisions are directly involved. The 
pattern of Canada’s industrial future is at stake at only 
one remove. And only two removes away is the question 
whether Canadian foreign policy and Canadian diplomacy 
must also be paralysed. 

The cancellation of the Arrow contract with the A. V. Roe 
companies has been justified primarily, and reasonably, on 
the ground that before the Arrow could be in service the 
manned bombers, which it was designed to meet, will no 
longer be a primary threat to North America. By 1962—or 
more probably 1963—when the SAGE-Bomarc system 
(using ground-to-air defensive missiles under semi-automatic 
control) might be installed, the main threat will come from 
intercontinéntal ballistic missiles. No air-breathing weapon 
will be in the front line of attack. Therefore the present 
elaborate system of defence against manned bombers and 
air-breathing missiles will become as obsolete as a suit of 
armour. This applies not only to the existing warning 
chains and networks of search radar, ground control and 
interceptors, but equally to the planned radar extensions, 
the semi-automatic ground environment and the Bomarc 
missiles which the United States is already installing and 
which it is planned to extend to Canada. If Russia uses 
manned bombers at all by 1962 they will be no more than 
a supplement to the main, significant assault by salvoes 
of missiles. 


The Conservative government, like its Liberal pre- 
decessor, keeps repeating that the defence of Canada is 
inseparable from the defence of the United States, and that 
Canada must co-operate in the integrated defence of North 
America. It takes no account, in any official statement so 
far, of the transformation that has come over the whole 
defence scene since it came to office. The official doctrine 
still proclaimed at Shape as the basis of all Nato policy 
finds no echo in Ottawa’s statements. At Shape the highest 
authorities declare that so long as the West retains its 
retaliatory power—in the American Strategic Air Command 
and in Britain’s nuclear bombers—there will be no 
deliberate attack from Russia. The constant repetition of the 
slogan of “integrated North American defence” merely 
feeds the nostalgic dream that the object of air defence is 
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to protect cities and industrial areas and civilian populations 
from attack. The government here seems to believe that 
the Canadian public expects to be protected against nuclear 
men in the same sort of way that-London was defended 
in the last war. Its statements seem designed to perpetuate 
such an illusion, though the public is probably far more 
realistic and sensible than Mr Diefenbaker dare admit. 

If it is once admitted that the defence authorities have 
no more ambitious aim at present than to ensure the survival 
of the deterrent or retaliatory force, then Canada’s part in 
the elaborate SAGE-Bomarc scheme immediately appears in 
better proportion. Even if any effective defence of Canadian 
cities were now possible, it is doubtful if it is necessary. 
And if it were both possible and necessary, this SAGE plan 
would not provide it. The United States Air Force insists 
on having a buffer zone of 400 to 500 miles, covered by 
radar ground controls, in which its interceptors and missiles 
can try to attack the attackers before they reach their Vital 
targets in the United States. If they are right, it follows 
that the defence of the Montreal-Ottawa-Toronto area 
(which is the only region that Canada makes any pretence 
of defending) would require a buffer zone extending another 
400-500. miles further north. The airmen are, indeed, 
dreaming about shifting the chain of air bases and radars 
further north ; but the idea comés from the American Air 
Force planning for future weapons, like the F108 inter- 
ceptor, which it hopes it can operate without ground 
controls. 

Two-thirds of the cost of all the SAGE-Bomarc installa- 
tions in Canada is to be paid by the United States and a 
third by Canada. Washington cannot say that it is getting 
a bad bargain The question that bothers informed 
Canadians is whether Canada should pay even a third of the 
cost of a system which even the Defence Department expects 
to be almost as obsolete as the Arrow by the time it is 
finished, which at the best will provide little or no protection 
for Canadian territory, and which is designed to meet a 
form of attack which Canadians see little or no reason to 
fear. 


j 


oUBTS about the reasonableness of the government’s 

proposition are intensified, not lulled, when Mr Diefen- 
baker and Mr Pearkes give cheerful assurances that Canada 
retains the power of independent decision. They declare with 
bland innocence that, of course, Canada must concur in 
American decisions about installing SAGE and Bomarc in 
Canada. Yet all the military experts agree that the SAGE 
computer with all its attendant gadgets is far more complex 
and expensive than Canadian conditions require (even 
granted some Canadian use for it). When doubts are 
expressed about the value of the Bomarc, the Canadian ser- 
vices can only reply that the Americans tell them it is all 
right, and that in any case integrated defence requires 
uniform weapons. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force is now in process of 
replacing the few score of American Air Force officers in 
control of the “ distant early warning ” line which fringes the 
northern shore of the continent. The move is designed to 
obliterate the bogey of yesterday, which was the familiar 
revulsion against having American troops based on native 
soil, even when they were defending it. In the case of the 


’ DEWline it has a somewhat better basis because Canada 


may have to rely on the doctrine of “ effective occupation ” 
to maintain its territorial claim to all the Arctic territories. 
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But in.the case of the new SAGE-Bomarc installations much 
further south people are beginning to ask why Americans 
should not man them, since it is the United States which 
insists on having them, the United States which determines 
their nature and the United States which pays two-thirds of 
their cost and gets nearly all the benefit—if there is any. 
The alternative, as some Canadians are beginning to see it, 
is that Canada not only must “concur” (as the defence 
minister puts it) in any project the United States may want 
to carry out on Canadian soil, but must also feel bound to 
carry part of the cost. A precedent has now been set, and if 
it is followed further Canada’s real freedom of decision is 
reduced to vanishing point. 

This readiness to “concur” with American defence 
policy in the name of integration inevitably raises questions 
about what freedom of action remains in Canadian 
diplomacy. This especially and seriously worries many 
people—in Canada and abroad—who believe that in recent 
years Mr Lester Pearson made a real contribution to peace- 
ful prospects precisely because he was able to speak and 
negotiate from a position friendly both to the United States 
and to Britain, but unquestionably detached from both. On 
the optimistic assumption that the Conservatives can main- 
tain the detached position in which they certainly believe, is 
it enough to be just without being seen to be just? The 
assumption is probably unreal. Although almost every week 
brings fresh evidence of the Diefenbaker government’s 
ability to straddle two irreconcilable positions, eventually 
even its ability to do the splits like a chorus girl must fail 
before the attempt to accept American policy in defence 
without accepting it in diplomacy. And, if it could be done, 
no one would believe it. The uncommitted world, whose 
confidence was Mr Pearson’s proudest wreath, would soon 
begin to regard Canada as the old lady regarded the giraffe 
—with stunned disbelief. 

The Canadian acceptance of the SAGE-Bomarc project, 
with its two-to-one cost-sharing formula, involves also a 
more direct abandonment of Canadian interests to the mercy 
of the United States. The two-to-one formula is not new : 
it was used when the earliest radar defence (the Pinetree 
network, now to be integrated with SAGE), was established. 
The United States was then responsible for financing and 
manning two-thirds of the stations. Canada financed, 
manned and supplied the equipment for the other third. 
Today’s two-to-one split is quite different. Now the 
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American two-thirds represents all the technical equipment. 
Canada’s third is all to be spent on construction. Conse- 
quently all defence business for Canadian plants, in any 
advanced technological field such as aircraft and electronics, 
must come—if it comes at all—from American sub-con- 
tracts. For a government pledged to promote more 
advanced manufacturing in Canada the implications of this 
are serious. 


Italy’s Contending Christian 
Democrats 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 


S IGNOR FANFANI’S political fortunes reached their lowest 
ebb early last week when the Christian Democrat 
party’s National Council refused to reject his resignation 
as party secretary. Only 37 members out of 112 voted for 
the former leader whose “friends” once dominated the 
council. His own faction, the left-centre Iniziativa Demo- 
cratica divided, about two thirds of it siding against him. 
Signor Fanfani, who disdainfully refused either to attend 
the proceedings or to avoid a discussion by confirming his 
resignation, had the bitter satisfaction of seeing his former 
friends obliged by the open ballot procedure to confess their 
desertion. 

Previously the council had passed a vote of confidence in 
Signor Seghi’s right-centre government. The unexpectedly 
heavy vote against Signor Fanfani showed that most council- 
lors looked on the issue as a straight fight between Fanfani 
and Segni. The council rejected a proposal to put the 
secretaryship into commission between representatives of 


' the party’s five recognised factions, and elected Signor Aldo 


Moro, a former minister of education in the Fanfani govern- 
ment, as secretary. Signor Moro is classed as a member 
of Iniziativa Democratica but after Monday night’s vote it 
is doubtful whether this faction can still be said to exist. 

This protracted and highly dramatic session of the party 
council leaves two questions unresolved. Have we seen 
the last of Signor Fanfani and his left-centre programme ? 
And how is the Christian Democrat party likely to fare 
with the electorate under the leadership of a right-centre 
direction ? Signor Zoli, the party’s elderly and popular 
president, pleaded with the councillors for honour’s sake not 
to turn their backs upon the man who had rendered immense 
service to the party, giving it a modern organisation and 
bringing it twelve million votes in the last election. His 
warning that the party is verging on a state of anarchy was 
echoed by another veteran leader, Signor Gonella, who 
declared that the Christian Democrats are racked by a deep 
spiritual crisis. 

The party is virtually divided into two camps, the left 
and the right. The centre has disappeared. The choice 
before Signor Fanfani is either to retire from politics or 
to come back, not as potential leader of a united party, but 
as leader of a newly organised Catholic Left. This is the 
position which is offered to him by the remnants of his 
own group and the scattered forces of the Christian Demo- 
crat left, composed of a few trade unionists and a staunch 
but not very numerous group known as “ The Base.” With 
reason these groups claim to have their roots in the Catholic 
electorate and there is no doubt that Signor Fanfani could, 
if he wished, build up a strong and united Christian Demo- 
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crat left wing. Sooner or later such a position would oblige 
him to come to terms with the Socialists and there, of 
course, lies the rub. 

At all events it is unlikely that Signor Fanfani will take 
up the challenge before the party congress, unless this is 
deferred to October. | His best plan at present is to wait 
and see whether outside events tend to second his purpose. 
For instance, it would be much easier for him to regain his 
ascendency over the party if there should be a summit con- 
ference and the conference itself should bring about a 
measure of détente. 


The Lourdes Centenary 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE PYRENEES 


HE Pyrenees abound in healing springs and accounts of 

miraculous happenings involving adolescent shepherds 
and shepherdesses. Around the grotto at Lourdes and the 
ecstasy there, a hundred and one years ago, of the pious 
shepherdess Bernadette have sprung Christendom’s greatest 
pilgrimage, an industry with an annual turnover of more 
than {£15 million, and an ugly quarrel between leading 
- dignitaries of the Catholic Church in France. ; 


The centenary-year celebrations, just ended, drew to 
Lourdes (normal population 15,800) five million pilgrims 
and tourists, transported in 1,050 special trains, 30,000 
coaches, 4,000 aircraft and more than a million private cars. 
Four million were French ; 90,000 came from Britain and 
65,000 from Ireland—though these figures are only approxi- 
mate since few Lourdes hoteliers keep scrupulous records 
or require their clients to fill in the usual fiche. For the 
same reason, and to the local tax-collector’s despair, only 
the visitors’ minimum expenditure can be assessed: they 
are estimated to have spent at least £17 million on food 
and shelter in the town’s 600 hotels and pensions and 
£12 million on the aids to worship and souvenirs sold by 
more than 550 shops. They mailed four million letters and 
fourteen million postcards and contributed 50 million 
dollars’ worth of foreign exchange to the French treasury. 


The commercial possibilities of the centenary year 
attracted capital from many parts of the world, including 
the Near East. Modest hotels changed hands at. £1,000 per 
room. Key money of around £50,000 was paid for the lease 
of a small shop near the main approach to the shrize. Shop- 
windows were stacked with tinkling musical Virgins, lumi- 
nous Virgins and hollow Virgins whose crowns and haloes 
unscrewed to allow them to be filled with brandy or eau de 
Cologne. There were knives and corkscrews with Virgins 
on them and lilliputian Christs whose blood-red hearts lit up 
at the press of a switch. Soap, eau de Cologne and sweets 
were advertised as being made of “ miraculous water from 
the grotto ” and one sweet manufacturer issued a warning 
against unscrupulous rivals who did not use genuine grotto 
water. 

Unfairly, but inevitably, thousands of curious non- 
Catholic tourists judge Catholicism by what they see at 
Lourdes, and Protestant evangelists in the Pyrenees like to 
quote Matthew XXI, 12-13 (the expulsion of the merchants 
from the temple) ; but no one has denounced the hucksters 
of Lourdes more vehemently than the town’s own Catholic 
bishop, Mgr Théas: 

What lusts and appetites for gain this centenary has 
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aroused! There are profiteers everywhere! . . . But must 
one not denounce also, and above all, their clientele? If 
there were no buyers there would be no sellers. Pilgrims 
with a true religious sense would be discriminating in their 
choice of souvenirs. 
The younger generation of Catholic intellectuals in south- 
west France, including some priests, stress that “ one may 
be a Catholic without according any exceptional significance 
to Lourdes.” Their contempt for such initiatives as that 
of the government of distant Monaco, which issued a set of 
thirteen stamps to mark the centenary, is withering. They 
denounce the commercial Catholic press for claiming that 
between 6,000 and 9,000 miraculous cures have been 
effected at Lourdes since 1858 (the ecclesiastical authorities 
put the total at 54), thus swelling the heart-rending flow of 
sick, crippled and blind pilgrims (34,000 in 1954, 55,000 in 
1958) who brave the high death and accident rates inevitable 
on any such a journey, in quest of divine favours. 


A RESTRAINED form of what Mgr Théas regards as com- 
mercialism got a foothold within his own sanctuary 


during the centenary year. In order to cope with the cen- 


tenary crowds, the bishop embarked on the construction of a 
vast sunken basilica to hold 20,000 worshippers. But beneath 
the site chosen was the huge natural reservoir which supplies 
the spring in Bernadette’s grotto, and fresh springs gushed 
up with every grab of a mechanical shovel.. The basilica cost 
twice as much to build as originally estimated (final cost: 
£2 million) and the bishop was advised by the Vatican to 
seek the aid of the Opus Coenaculi, a rich secular order 
financed largely by Canadian funds and closely connected 
with Cardinal Tisserand, a powerful critic of Mgr Théas’s 
at times embarrassing outspokenness, The cardinal is him- 
self criticised by Pyrenean Catholics for his “ authoritarian- 
ism,” and when it became known that Mgr Théas had been 
obliged to cede to the Opus Coenaculi, as the price of its 
aid, control of all the Lourdes shrine’s finances and fund- 
raising for a period of ten years, there was a storm of protest. 
The priests of the region appealed to the Vatican which 
appointed a coadjutor, Mgr Maury, with a mission of con- 
ciliation. But while Mgr Théas continued to denounce— 
more pointedly than ever—“ the spirit of lucre,” and to 
stress “ Our Lady’s desire that the water of the grotto be 
available freely and without restriction to all,” the local 
representatives of the Opus Coenaculi obliged visitors to 
purchase what amounted to an entry permit (price 6s. for 
French citizens, 12s. for foreigners) and littered the sanc- 
tuary with collection boxes and stands selling “ official 
souvenirs.” “The Opus Coenaculi,” wrote a Catholic 
publicist close to Mgr Théas, “ is behaving like a conqueror 
in occupied territory.” 

Some Lourdes churchmen believe that these tactics 
enabled the order to recover in one year the whole of the 
money advanced to Mgr Théas. They quote its representa- 
tives’ announcement of their intention—with the blessing of 
Cardinal Tisserand—to. devote future.revenue from the 
grotto to a new information service and publishing -enter- 
prise. As the centenary year ended, Mgr Théas was angrily 
denouncing this empire-building and instructing Pyrenean 
Catholics to boycott the information service ; and the cause 
of the quarrel, the new basilica, a grim grey concrete hangar 
200 yards long by 80 wide, stood empty and all but for- 
gotten, deserted by pilgrims and tourists alike in favour of 
the older, more colourful basilicas and churches elsewhere in 
the town. 
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Groundwork for success on paper 


Your pen glides smoothly. Your pencil makes its mark. Giant 
machines reproduce printed matter by the million copies. And 
it all depends on paper that’s right for its purpose . . . strong, 
smooth and absorbent to precisely the right degree. Reed 
Group companies make a wide range of printing and writing 
papers—and make them better because of 4 extra assets shared 
by every individual company in the Group. 


THE 4 EXTRA ASSETS ARE THESE :— 


REED EXPERIENCE The know-how of men who have pioneered 
many of the great advances of modern paper making . . . who 


today make a vast range of paper and paperboard products, 
from wrapping papers to corrugated cases, printing papers to 
pitch-fibre piping, horticultural packs to laminated plastics, 
paper sacks to all types of cartons. 

REED RESEARCH Exhaustive market and scientific research 
both at Group and company levels. 

REED RESOURCES The great modern machines and abundant 
raw materials which make it possible to standardise quality and 
“deliver the goods’’ in any quantity. 

REED INITIATIVE Each Reed company is free to om and act 
for itself and for you the customer. 


**YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 


backed by the resources of the Group’’ 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) - THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. 
THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. - COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. - JOHN HENRY & CO. LTD. 


* EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. 


E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. - REED PAPER SALES LTD. - REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. - R. H. FILMER LTD. 
REED SYSTON LTD. - CROPPER & CO. LTD. - CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. - PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. 


BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. * REED FLONG LTD. 


* THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of *‘ Kleenex”, “‘Kotex”, ** Delsey” and “‘Hi-Dri” products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP Heap office: 105 PICCADILLY - LONDON - W.1 
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Labour and the Pound 


TERLING has recently withstood a number of ad- 
verse influences. But the world’s confidence in 
the pound is not absolute. In particular, it is 
qualified by the possibility that a Labour government 
might be returned at the next election. Swiss bankers 
say simply “ The Conservatives must win.” British 
business men and the City are not usually so blunt, 
but they share the sentiment. Politics entangle all major 
financial and business matters, nationally and inter- 
nationally. That is a misfortune for political democracy, 
and equally for business and the economy. But it is no 
use kicking against the fact. People with money have 
never yet effectively been stopped from moving it in 
response to their fears. The point is rather how far these 
fears are founded on calculation rather than instinct. 
Two broad questions are involved here. One is what 
impact the probability or actual arrival of a Labour 
government would have immediately on the pound ; the 
second is what impact a Labour government would 
make on financial confidence through the years. Some 
strain on sterling must in any case be expected as soon 
as the election is announced—which could be within a 
few days and must be within the next year. The con- 
siderable bull position in sterling that has been built up 
during the past year would itself expose the pound to 
pressure. The psychological pressure will redouble if 
the public opinion polls point Labour's way. It would 
presumably reach a climax on‘a Labour victory—even 
a victory of the least unnerving kind with a small but 
stable majority, say in the 30-50 range. Would pressure 
on the pound in such circumstances be supportable ? 
Experience in the summer of 1957 shows that psycho- 
logical strains can develop’ quickly and extensively in 
complete disregard of the fact that the current balance 
of payments is strong. But at this moment there are 
certain reassuring factors that ‘should help to contain 
pressure, even if they do not prevent it. It could be 
said of the sterling crises of 1955, 1956 and 1957 that 
they all more or less burst from the blue. But there 


is nothing adventitious in the fact that a general election 
has to be held some time in the next fourteen months, 
and the authorities have had plenty of notice to provide 
for it. Secondly, the reserves have been considerably 
reinforced since 1957, to the end-February level of 
$3,156 million. Last week Britain repaid $200 million 
to the International Monetary Fund as a first instalment 
on the Suez drawing of $561 million, and later this year 
as much or a little more will be needed for the gold 
portion of the increased IMF quotas of this and other 
sterling countries. Allowing for these special drafts— 
which in any case reinforce Britain’s second-line re- 
serves—the managers of sterling exchange should still 
have around $1,000 million of ready money in hand 
before the reserves reached the danger point at which 
crisis action has been found unavoidable in the past. 

Is this enough ? Foreign funds that have come to 
London in the past year or so are obviously sensitive. 
They might. be guessed at around {150 million ($420 
million), which is roughly the amount by which non- 
sterling countries have increased their sterling balances 
since the low point of 1957. Some of this money has not 
been covered forward against the exchange risk, and 
this would be the first to go. But an even bigger strain 
than the flight of hot money could come from the action 
of ordinary traders, including British traders, in acceler- 
ating their foreign payments and delaying their transfers 
into sterling—the notorious leads and lags in inter- 
national payments. If all the hot money went.and the 
leads and lags swung to the extreme bear position, the 
reserves might be: in danger of: falling below the 
“ psychological minimum ” of $1,800 million or so. But 
last December Britain renewed its stand-by facility of 
$739 million with IMF ; a sudden election strain would 
obviously justify its use. : 

The continued firmness of sterling, through the 
current election talk, is itself modestly encouraging— 
though this is not a complete test, since most people still 
expect a Tory victory. But one helpful influence now, 
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which could be very important at election time, is the 
unattractive look of sterling’s main competitors as re- 
positories of international funds. The dollar is under 
a cloud, and political fears about Berlin have taken some 
of the glamour off the mark. All this is very different 
‘from 1957. “ Ex-election,” so to say, the current influ- 
ences are not unfavourable. 

The decisive factor is still likely to be the attitude 
of the Labour leaders. If it is politically extremist, weak 
or vacillating, so much the worse. The signs are that, 
at least on the morrow of victory, Labour policy would 
be none of these things. Mr Harold Wilson, the shadow 
Chancellor, has given private assurances in a number of 
places that the party would be prepared to take all 
measures to fight off a speculative attack ; and in these 
measures he does not exclude Bank rate. Mr Wilson 
would make a helpful contribution to sterling, and 
would ease the problems he hopes to face, if those 
reassurances were put publicly on record. If a strong 
stand is taken, there seems a good chance that, given 
the underlying strength of sterling, a Labour Chancellor 
would be able to hold the line. 


H” long he could do so depends on the second 
major question—the effect of Labour on sterling 
and the British economy through its period of office. 
Will Labour be soft and inflationary, over-addicted to 
controls rather than to fiscal and monetary medicines ? 
And will it be nasty to capitalists, through discrimina- 
tory taxes on dividends and the like ? These are really 
two distinct questions, with different consequences for 
the economy and the financial markets. 

Just as Tory prime ministers are prone to be polite 
to trade union leaders, so every government of the left 
is under a certain pressure to be more orthodox than 
the establishment. In the history of postwar budgets, 
at least, that seems to be the experience. There was 
never a Labour precedent to the pre-election budget of 
1955. When Sir Stafford Cripps fixed budget day in 
1949 two days before the London County Council elec- 
tions the Tories howled accusations of sharp practice ; 
when Sir Stafford had done his worst the screams (and 
the election losses) came from his own party. In 1951 
the Labour leaders failed to act against the crisis that 
blew up in the summer ; but Mr Gaitskell’s 1951 budget 
was perhaps the toughest peacetime budget ever. The 
Labour Government of 1945-51 had a fairly harsh 
budgetary record ; though its negative monetary policy 
tended to undermine this. 

Most things that have happened since 1951 probably 
encourage the tendency for Labour to be conservative 
in the balance of its financial policy (though not neces- 
sarily in particular measures). There is greater aware- 
ness in Britain of the severe limitations on freedom of 
manceuvre at home that are imposed by conditions in 
the world outside, and, above all, by confidence in 
sterling. There is much wider acceptance of the use 
of interest rates as a regulator. Labour has still to be 
tested on its political ability to resist pleas from all 
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and sundry for lower interest rates, but the extremes 
of Daltonism are not likely to be attempted again. The 
report of the Radcliffe Committee, due this year, is 
bound to be an important influence on governments in 
the next few years. There is more realism, too, about 
controls, Labour’s master pamphlet confines itself to 
specifying two: controls on industrial building, and 
flatly, “exchange control.” That takes no one very 
far, as exchange control has never been abandoned 
though it has been much modified. Labour can cer- 
tainly be expected to keep a very close eye on the efficacy 
of controls on export of capital. But Mr Gaitskell has 
said, if grudgingly, that “we should have to do our 
best” to work convertibility ; and even if, as foreign 
holders of sterling fear, Labour instincts in a crisis will 
push them towards controls, it would still remain to be 
seen whether they would refuse to listen when the tech- 
nicians point out the difficulties of any partial retreat 
from freedom. The biggest trap a Labour Chancellor 
could fall into would be to appeal to patriotism and 
threaten controls, But Labour is not entirely insensitive 
to City taunts of incompetence and irresponsibility ; 
and a Labour Government that ran into and ran away 
from a bad sterling crisis early in its term would be 
much damaged politically—probably much more so 
than would a Tory government. Ambitious Labour 
leaders whose main article of faith is that they could 
run the country better than the Tories may be expected 
to fight quite hard for financial stability. 


Ken is not to argue that, economically, there is no 
difference between the parties. Of course the 
Tories are basically more sympathetic to business enter- 
prise. They find room, too, for a certain element of 
business unenterprise, but broadly they believe in the 
system as it is now run. At any rate, they do not face 
Labour’s dilemma of trying to encourage enterprise 
and investment among private firms by taking a swing 
at the rewards of investment and enterprise. This may 
mean that returns on investment and on equity shares 
will be depressed under a Labour Government. 
Nationalisation poses the same threat, especially if it 
is to take the form of part-buying of profitable busi- 
nesses. But Labour’s threat of nationalisation and its 
attitude towards business is also held by foreign opinion 
to justify fears about sterling and gilt-edged, and that 
is not so logical, The crux here surely is whether 
Labour will be more ready than the Tories to let infla- 
tion get on the rampage again. 

Past experience does not warrant the assumption that 
Labour will necessarily pump more money into the 
economy through the budget (though it is admittedly 
very hard to see how it could avoid doing so if it did 
try to implement all its promises). But the balance of 
the budget itself is not everything. Labour likes to put 
things into the hands of the state rather than leaving 
them to private initiative ; and if government expendi- 
ture and taxation both rise, this discourages private 
savings. The Labour pensions plan is a case in point: 
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its formal fiscal effect on paper looks deflationary rather 
than inflationary, but no one expects this to be its net 
effect. Labour may also be softer to spécial interests, 
including borrowers of money ; and it remains to be seen 
whether it can again succeed in restraining the unions 
from pressing their wage claims. Perhaps, too, the 
Tories are prepared to allow more slack in the economy 
than Labour would, and thus to put the economic brake 
on wages. But the fact is that they brought themselves 
to do this, for a short time, only after a desperate ex- 
change crisis. And, it might be that Labour, if it were 
cautious about inflation, would have more difficulty than 
the Tories in wiping out black spots of unemployment: 
industrialists might be even more reluctant, during such 
an administration, to set up new industries in declining 
areas, | 

To sum up: because of Labour’s distrust of business, 
involving traditional pressure from the rank and file for 
anti-business gestures, and because of the reciprocal 
distrust by business of Labour, a Labour administration 
would normally start with a built-in disadvantage in 
keeping the British economy straight and prosperous. 
The key question is whether a Labour Cabinet will take 
sufficiently strong measures to offset its basic deficien- 
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cies in business and foreign eyes. If it does not, many 
business men and most owners of equities will presently 
find themselves doing very well out of the inevitable 
inflation. If financial policy is sufficiently firm, political 
measures against profits may hold up expansion and 
discourage businessmen, but the net result of that would 
not necessarily be a constant drag on the pound. Gilt- 
edged would fall in the short term, but recover later as 
interest rates were brought down and confidence re- 
covered. It would be surprising to see high bull posi- 
tions maintained in sterling ; the arrival of a Labour 
government would no doubt lower the absolute “ level ” 
of confidence in sterling, but there is no reason why 
sterling should in such circumstances be continuously 
under pressure. There are fair chances that the circum- 
stances may be such. 

This thesis, it may be said, puts the prospect in its 
most favourable light. That is true ; but it does no 
more. It is a prediction, not of what will happen— 
no such prediction is possible—but of what might not 
happen. The Economist is not saying that everything 
will necessarily be all right ; it is simply saying that the 
approach or the arrival of Labour to power need not 
bring the certainty of disaster. 


The Financial Smiths 


VERY year in summer one of the grey, white and 
H gilt regency style rooms in Fishmongers’ Hall is 
booked for the annual lunch of an unusual society. 

This is the Smith Family Club, an informal body 
founded by the late Mr Owen Hugh Smith, President of 
Hay’s Wharf and a director of many City companies, 
and now carried on by Sir Arthur Francis Smith who is 
usually the host. The subscription is only ten shillings 
a year ; but the qualification for membership is ability to 
prove patrilineal descent from Thomas Smith of Not- 
tingham, who was born in 1631 and who founded his 
bank there just three hundred and one years ago. Other 
clubs may have been founded to serve the interests of 
a great family, though they must be rare in these indivi- 
dualistic times ; but the importance of this particular 
Smith family is, of course, its unsurpassed record, and 
continued stake, in the City. If all of Thomas Smith’s 
descendants who hold City appointments manage to 
attend this year’s lunch there will be some seventeen of 
them. Between them they hold eighty-seven director- 
ships in seventy-five companies, including six chairman- 
ships and three managing directorships ; and two part- 
nerships in stockbroking firms to boot. Some of these 
directorships are in industrial firms, but the preponder- 
ance of City interests among them fully justifies the 
description of the family as the “Financial Smiths.” 
The family is not, of course, exclusively a business 
dynasty, though its prosperity was founded on banking. 
One reason for the Smith luncheons is to give the 
younger generation (now the tenth,from Thomas Smith) 


an opportunity, when in its last year at the university, 
to discuss their careers with older members of the 
family. The young men can usually get advice on all 
the services, armed, home and diplomatic, from well- 
placed representatives of them who are also members 
of the Smith family (one, Lord Carrington, is United 
Kingdom High Commissioner to Australia). But besides 
admirals, generals and ambassadors, the family has pro- 
vided the country with squires and farmers (mainly in 
Hertfordshire), and it likes to remember that it has done 
some service at Court. It has representatives in the pro- 
fessions, and even one socialist economist. With time it 
has ramified into several branches, and (like the Whigs 
in Disraeli’s days) is now all cousins. The main, and 
largely financial, branch are the Abel Smiths, descended 
from the son and grandson of Thomas Smith who took 
that name ; but from the cadet line spring the Hugh 
Smiths (which included the Bicester title) and Martin 
Smiths, and more distantly, the Smith-Dorriens, Smith- 
Bosanquets and other kin. They are woven at every 
point into the fabric of what the young gloomily term 
“ the Establishment.” 

It is above all on financial matters that the younger 
generation can get it from the horse’s mouth in converse 
with their elders. Lord Bicester is a director of the 
Bank of England and managing director of Morgan 
Grenfell ; but he is also a director of Vickers, Associated 
Electrical Industries, and Shell Transport. Mr Desmond 
Abel Smith is chairman of Cox and Kings and of Bryan, 
Donkin and Company ; and he is besides in oil (as a 
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members of the family—at least. from the Abel Smith 


director of British Petroleum); as well as in finance (as a 
director of the National Provincial Bank and the Equit- 
able Life Insurance Company), and is a director 
(formerly chairman) of Borax Holdings. Mr John Hugh 
Smith divides the City (he is a director of Hambros 
Bank) with metals (he is chairman of the British Metal 
Corporation and a director of a group of companies with 
parallel interests). The Hon. Vivian Hugh Smith’s 
interests are mainly mining and. South African (he is, 
inter alia, a director of Anglo-American and Consoli- 
dated Diamond Mines) ; Mr John Lindsay Eric Smith, 
on the other hand, divides the City (he is a director of 
Coutts and Company) with Australia and the Middle 
East (he is a director of the Australian Agricultural 
Company and of the Ottoman Bank).i Mr Reginald Abel 
‘Smith is similarly senior partner of Arbuthnot Latham 
and a director of the Australian Pastoral Company ; 

‘(Mr Desmond Abel Smith, incidentally, is a director of 
Dalgetys). Mr Alexander Abel Smith is managing direc- 
tor of J. Henry Schroeder, another powerful mer- 
chant bank. Mr W. L. Abel Smith is a director of the 
Lonsdale Investment Trust, Mr Colin Hugh Smith, 
chairman of London and New York Investment Cor- 
poration, and Mr Julian Martin Smith a director of 
Ashdown Investment Trust—to take a mere sample of 
the Smiths’ interests in the boards of investment, finance 
or mortgage firms.’ On the Stock Exchange, Mr Jocelyn 
Abel Smith and Mr Julian Martin Smith are partners, 
respectively, in De Zoete and Gorton, and Rowe and 
Pitman. - 

This is an enviable family success story. Yet many 
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branch—cast a regretful glance back at the days. when 
the Smiths were a family of bankers. A tricentennial 
volume published last year by the National Provincial 
Bank* tells the story both of how they rose to be the 
most powerful group of private banks operating in 
London and the provinces, and how, failing to unite in 
the age of joint stock banking empires, they lost their 
identity in that of the Union and National Provincial 
Bank at the turn of the century. It can hardly be 
described as a story of clogs to clogs in ten generations. 
But the special genius of the Abel Smiths lay in their 
family solidarity. This permitted them, in the days 
before joint stock, to build up what was virtually a single 
banking service in London, Nottingham, Derby, Hull 
and Lincoln; though Smith, Payne and Smith, in 
London, was in no sense either head office or head- 
quarters. In the eighteenth century the eastern counties 
were among the greatest centres of wealth ; and from 
service to their citizens and to the industrialists of the 
early industrial revolution the Abel Smiths rose to hob- 


_ nobbing with and then to marrying the nobility. 


Pitt made Robert Smith a peer (admittedly an Irish 
peer) and “took the pen from behind his ear”; but 
though the family lost some members to total gentility, 
and even their names, others found it possible to com- 
bine being bankers, country gentlemen, and members 
of parliament without difficulty. They made their mark 
both in banking and in politics. The current genera- 








* Smiths the Bankers 1658-1958. By J. A. S. L. Leighton-Boyce, 
National Provincial Bank, Limited. 
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tion are inclined to agree with their collective biographer 
that, especially in the City, they grew too conservative 
in the last quarter of the century; failed to make 
alliances in the new industrial areas ; and finally failed 
to bring in the new capital that expansion required while 
it was still possible to combine a public issue with family 
control. They can comfort themselves that in the full- 
ness of time they would have probably lost Smiths’ 
Bank anyway, unless it remained very small. Their 
real strength is what it always was—as a family with an 
inherited strain of financial acumen allied to a strong 
sense of kinship. . They sold the Smiths’ banks for 
£1,156,543 138. Id. in 1898; today, the combined 
capital of the public companies that they help to direct 
totals close on £1,500 millions. 

This is in a traditional pattern of business leadership. 
So far as is possible, the rising generation is bred in the 
tradition. ‘The family’s founder’s prayer that Providence 
should prosper the family so long as it conducted its 
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affairs “ with Fidelity, with Industry and with Honour 
—and no longer ” is impressed on young Smiths in turn, 
with particular reference to the responsibility devolving 
on the individual from the rule that no Smith cheque 
would ever, under any circumstances, be returned R.D. 
The young, traditionally, are educated at Eton and Cam- 
bridge ; but though Eton continues to be de rigueur, 
every Smith paterfamilias now faces the fact that future 
descendants of Thomas Smith of Nottingham may be 
forced to accept their higher education from provincial 
universities (none has yet gone to Nottingham). They 
still tend. to concentrate on classics and economics, the 
banker’s sure foundations ; but now that they are begin- 
ning to go into industry directly—one younger Smith 
is a Fison’s executive, and another an apprentice at 
Head, Wrightson—it looks as though the technological 
era is beginning for the Financial Smiths. It is perhaps 
a sign that they feel the primacy of the City is no 
longer absolute. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Before the Survey 


Y the time that the Treasury makes its last proof correc- 
B tions in the Economic Survey that will be published 
next week along with the other pre-budget white papers, 
it will presumably have had an indication of how industrial 
output fared in February. That advantage is simply an 
accident of timing ; there is also some unpublished data 
still reserved to Whitehall, notably information upon the 
state of orderbooks in a fairly wide range of industries. 
But its own virtuous progress during the past two years in 
making more current statistics: available faster has corre- 
spondingly reduced the amount of new, unpublished 
information that can appear in the annual Survey nowadays ; 
moreover, there are more independent surveyors around, 
notably the Federation of British Industries and the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research. The FBI is 
doing a different kind of economic survey, the National 
Institute one very much like the Treasury’s if a little more 
sophisticated ; both, however, are essentially forward-look- 
ing, which since the “forties the official Economic Survey 
has been less and less inclined to be. Whether its changed 
“ statistical climate ” and its extra competition will have any 
effect upon the form of the Survey, or its authors’ readiness 
to chance their official arms, will be seen next week. 

Indications of output in February, following upon the 
early count of March unemployment, may at least give the 
official economists some inkling whether production is still 
roughly level after its rise in the late autumn, or whether 
there are further signs of re-expansion. These signs may be 
crucial less for the Survey than for the final expert advice on 
the budget. The broad question remains whether the refla- 
tionary measures taken last summer and autumn, particu- 





larly the freeing of hire purchase, which clearly had a 
marked effect upon consumption, may now have largely 
spent themselves ; and how much further encouragement 
to re-expansion is needed and can be afforded now. 

The National Institute, whose second Economic Review 
happens to have been published this week just ahead of the 
official analysis, reckons it likely that further measures—say 
6d. off the income tax, a slight reduction in purchase tax, 
and some further slight incentive to investment—will be 
introduced. It expects about £200 million in tax relief ; 
and concludes, on balance, that such a stimulus would be 
inadequate to bring about any “ substantial expansion.” 
Anything stronger, it admits, must mean some risks for the 
balance of payments ; but “ only if Britain and other indus- 
trial countries pursue expansion and face the risk of some 
deterioration in their foreign payments can world trade 
be expected to revive,” 


Imports and Expansion 


NOTHER article in the same review, however, throws 
doubt on the usual assumption that the tendency for 
imports to rise faster than national output is closely linked 
to economic expansion. The institute is not suggesting that 
the tendency does not exist: all it says is that it may be 
largely independent of how the internal economy is faring. 
An impressive array of statistics and their analysis suggest 
that—with the exception of emergency imports of coal and 
steel in 1955 and 1956—most of the disproportionate rise 
in imports since 1954 has resulted from a substitution of 
imported for home-produced goods that has gone on steadily 
at the rate of some £40-{50 million a year, independent of 
changes in output. 
The table shows for what kinds of imports demand has 
gone up much more than would have been expected. In 
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1958, imports, valued at 1954 prices, cost £251 million more 
than they would have done had they remained in the same 
proportion to national output as in 1954, after making due 
allowance also for changes in stockbuilding and re-exports. 
Extra food imports alone accounted for nearly £100 million 
of this “excess ” bill. Food imports have been rising faster 


than food consumption, partly because of a switch in taste 


IMPORTS AND NATIONAL OUTPUT 
£ million at_ 1954 prices 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Actual GRpOCES 65. So ociesicccses 3,374 3,766 3,736 3,872 3,862 
Imports proportional to growth 


of national output since 1954 ooo . 3,502 3,512 3,566 3553 


aera t s og ost SAS wtieces oe +264 +224 +306 +309 
Due = eee in stock- 
; buildin and ‘ré-exports 
‘sines | Bosses nai a 4 6, SU 8 
‘Sainalating * excess". ....0 oe =~ $221.. +218 +168 « +251 
Of which :— , 
Food, drink and tobacco ... +28 +3% +4 +99 
Agricultural materials ..... +2-—- 4— 8 +13 
Industrial matérials ......+ +92 +64 +°24 — 83 
3 RE Se re +51 +50 + 7 + 7% 
Finished manufactures..... +29 +51 +73 +87 


to foods that are mainly imported and partly because a 
larger proportion of supplies of some foods, such as beef 
and bacon, have been bought from abroad. Fuel imports 
have been rising, not beéause_of an excessive rise in fuel 
consumption, but because of the Progressive switch. from 
coal to oil, The 195 5-1956 peak in the import content of 
industrial materials was entirely. due to abnormal steel 
imports in those years ; the underlying trend of imports of 
other industrial materials has been below that of output. And 
it is finished manufactures that have been the fastest growing 
sector in the import bill since 1954 with, contrary to the 
experience of earlier years, British imports of finished manu- 
factures from Europe rising more than British exports there. 


The factors behind this trend are not discussed beyond _ 


the contention that it has come about “not because the 
British economy was expanding faster but presumably 
because it was becoming less competitive.” It is, however, 
also fair to note that this may well be a return towards a 
prewar level of dependence upon imports rather than a new 
independent increase. Imports of food, for example, as a 
proportion of consumption, have been growing since 1954: 
but they are still far below the 40 per cent reliance on 
imports in 1938. The review, however, is concerned mainly 
with the relevance of these growing imports to policy now. 
Given adequate coal and steel supplies, it concludes that 
“ there seems no reason to fear that a rise in national output 
will by itself lead to any disproportionate rise in imports 

. in our judgment the disproportion may well be less 
if national output expands than if it fails to rise.”.. This is 
a heartening piece of evidence for expansionists. But it does 
not, of course, remove the balance of payments problem, 
expansion or not: it merely shifts the emphasis of the 
problem. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


The Letter of the Law 


JUDGMENT delivered this week by the Restrictive Prac- 
tices Court, concerning the agreement of the Blanket 
Manufacturers’ Association, is the most revealing example 
so far of how tightly the Court is interpreting the letter of 
the law as it is expressed in the Restrictive Practices Act. 
The Court held that the removal of a restriction in the agree- 
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ment .which provided for a “minimum substance” (i.e., 
minimum quality) in blankets would deny specific and sub- 
stantial benefits to the public ; but it held that all of the 
other restrictions in the agreement, with one exception, were 
contrary to the public interest as it is defined in the Act. 
The exception was a clause concerning sanctity of contract, 
on which the Court said it had no jurisdiction to rule ; the 
minimum-price clause in the agreement, essentially a stop- 
loss feature, was ruled against, although the Court admitted 
that no detriment to the public resulted from it. 

The significant thing about the Court’s judgment is that 
none of the restrictions in the agreement was held to have 
been detrimental to the public. They were declared contrary 
to the public interest because they did not provide the 

“ specific and substantial benefits” which the Act requires, 
Mr Justice Upjohn, who read the Court’s decision, warned 
that the blanket manufacturers’ case did not necessarily 
afford a guide to other cases where different circumstances 
existed. This has always been so ; but. this latest decision 
appears to indicate that restrictions whose effect on the 
public is neither good nor bad, but merely restrictive, have 
little chance of getting past the. Court. 

This is being. argued by. some commentators to be getting 
very far away from the real purpose of the Act, which is to 
suppress agreements that operate against the public i interest , 
and it may be held to be an unwarranted intrusion into the 
affairs of ordinary businessmen. But individual businessmen 
are free to act in any way they please under the Act, pro- 
vided they do not agree with each other to do so. The harm- 
less restrictions in the blanket manufacturers’ agreement 
were of a more rigid nature than the genuinely, optional 
recommendations for standard conditions of contracts 
which were contained in the Constructional Steelwork 
Association’s agreement, and which were removed from the 
register as being of no economic significance. If they brought 
the public no substantial benefit, it.is difficult to see why 


they should have continued to operate, 


How Much Competition : ? 


wo warnings of the dangers of excessive competition 
ee have come last week from Britain’s manufacturers of 
electrical. equipment. -One—the more ‘broadly phrased— 
was delivered last week by Sir George H. Nelson, Chairman 
of English Electric, in his annual address to the. company’s 
shareholders. Speaking. of the intensification of: Competi- 
tion in export -markets.in the past few years, Sir George 
noted ‘the need. to increase ‘efficiency in design ‘and manu- 
facture in order to decrease costs ;-he then went on to argue 
that ae ~— ~ 


4 


: ‘ competition : for -its own sake -or custied- to extremes can 


.- ©€ase to be beneficial to this country and in fact can become 
positively detrimental. Indeed; a position could be reached 
where the standards of ‘all countries ‘of the world who 
produce the highly technical products in which we are 
interested would be adversely affected by artificially debased 
prices. 

He added that competition which forced prices so low that 

research and development, education and training, and 

modernisation of plant were sacrificed, while benefiting the 
industry’s customers in the short term, would be 

“ disastrous ” in the long run. 

The British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in its latest report, was more specific. Reviewing the 
activities of the Restrictive Practices Court, the BEAMA 
Report came to the conclusion that a plea that abandonment 
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Better work in comfort 


Imagine your office redesigned to make full use of your execu- 
tive talents. An office carefully planned to put you and your 
visitors completely at ease. An office which says something 
positive about your personality, your work and the organisa- 


tion you serve. 

This short flight of imagination is the first step towards such 
A an office. Next, contact Heal’s Contracts and ask them to 
furnish you with their very latest ideas on making working 
1 conditions more efficient and more comfortable. Or. alter- 
natively, come and see the special exhibition of office furniture 
; now on show on Heal’s third floor. 
it 9 
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of a restrictive trading agreement would cause serious and 
persistent local unemployment (which was a part of the 
Yarn Spinners Association’s case) is unlikely in future to 
find favour with the Court. The BEAMA then added that 
either the Restrictive Practices Act in its present form is 
too rigid and needs alteration, or the Government should 
give industry some assurance that, where hardship will 
arise as a result of abrogating restrictive agreements, steps 
will be considered to soften the long term effects of the 
judgment, particularly in the case of capital goods industries. 

No heavyrelectrical engineering industry in the world is 
ever over-enthusiastic about the prospect of unlimited 
competition, particularly in its home market. That the 
British manufacturers should in the same breath offer 
exhortations to compete more fiercely abroad may seem a 
paradox. But similar views are widely held by the 
electrical engineering industries of other countries, notably 
Germany and the United States (where English Electric 
recently met them head-on at Greer’s Ferry). 


ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


Musical Chairs 


T seems doubtful whether Sir Alexander Fleck, in his 
I report eighteen months ago, did in fact find the best 
formula for running an organisation such as the Atomic 
Energy Authority. The changes in administration that took 
place on his advice after he had conducted a far-reaching 
inquiry into the AEA at the time of the Windscale fire are 
now being put smartly into reverse. Up to that time, the 
AEA was divided into three divisions dealing with research, 
weapons, and production. The three men who ran those 
divisions had seats on the AEA’s board. They split their 
time between policy meetings in London and the day-to-day 


running of the establishments under their control—and Sir - 


Alexander Fleck was not the only person to think that they 
spent too much time on the latter. 

The executive functions were therefore after his report 
hived off to deputies and seats on the board were converted 
into full-time jobs with no executive responsibilities.. This 
arrangement has lasted barely a year. Meanwhile the 
AEA has lost the two key men who had created and 
guided the atomic energy project from its outset in 1946: 
Sir Christopher Hinton left first, Sir John Cockcroft is soon 
going. The AEA’s first chairman, Lord Plowden is retiring 
in a matter of months, and its commercial director, Mr 
Strath, is going back to the Ministry of Supply. Either 
because the AEA now finds itself seriously short of top 
executives, or because it is not in the nature of a good 
scientist to be content with the remote preoccupations of 
long-term planning (never a strong point of the AEA), the 
Authority is going back to the old pattern that it preferred 
in the past. Whatever board member is responsible for ‘any 
branch of the AEA’s work will once again be responsible 
also for running those plants connected with it. The only 
change is that there are now four separate branches. Sir 
Christopher Hinton’s old empire at Risley is being split into 
a production division concerned with turning out nuclear 
materials like uranium and plutonium, and an engineering 
division responsible for the design and development of new 
reactors. 

The rate at which the AEA has grown can be judged from 
the size of its wages bill, which js due to rise, according 
to the current Civil Estimates, from £26 million this year 
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to more than £32 million for 1959-60. No big new pro- 
jects are being started in the coming year and AEA’s spend- 
ing on construction is actually falling off, from £45 million 
to £37 million. But this research, development, and weapon 
manufacturing organisation has still much more of the 
character of a vast laboratory than a big manufacturing 
company and for that reason responsibility for running the 
separate plants may not be quite the day-to-day routine job 
that it appears. It is possible that the AEA was not yet ripe 
for the form of organisation suggested by the Fleck reports ; 
it is also proving more than usually difficult to find men to 
fill the jobs so created. 


EXCHANGE RELAXATION 


An Extra Risk? 


‘Lama eee ee 
exchange control. Both widen the London market ; 
and neither involves any perceptible increase in sterling’s 
vulnerability to bear attack. Hitherto, residents of the 
sterling area have been permitted to buy or sell foreign 
currencies forward only to match a transaction in merchan- 
dise trade or to cover freight charges. Now they are also 
permitted to cover, for a maximum of six months, payments 
or receipts other than for merchandise trade, including 
interest and dividends, royalties, and capital investment. 

The market in forward exchange is thus widened ; and in 
a speculative crisis, more sterling would doubtless be sold 
forward. But even then, on balance, the net result might 
not be additional strain, as has been suggested. When 
forward facilities were not available for people expecting 
to make payments abroad in the near future they did their 
own forward deal: they advanced the payment whenever 
they could (this is the “lead” half of the leads and lags), 
and thus exerted a strain on sterling in the spot market 
and on the reserves.’ Now that such transactions may be 
covered in the forward market there will be less incentive 
to advance the payment. The purchase of dollars forward 
will normally be matched by the dealing bank covering 
itself with a purchase of dollars spot ; but this is not invari- 
ably the case, and the effect of more forward selling of 
sterling and fewer “leads” in spot payments might yield 
a small net saving to the reserves during the crisis. On the 
other hand, it is true, there are some payments for invisibles, 
such as dividends due at fixed dates, that cannot be 
advanced, but can now be covered forward ; these would 
involve a new strain. But many such payments are by non- 
residents, who have had full freedom in using the forward 
exchange market. 


IMPORT PRICES FALL 

Import prices fell by 
one per cent in February. 
With export prices un- 
changed, there was a 
favourable movement in 
the terms of trade. 

Imported food became 
cheaper ; there were also 
marginal declines in prices 





of basic materials and fuels. 
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Payments for “invisibles” from Britain are smaller 
than receipts. People receiving foreign currency have no 
way of speculating against sterling with it in the forward 
exchange market (the way they speculate is to delay their 
payments—this is the “ lag”). The cover the market pro- 
vides them is against depreciation of foreign currencies. 
Since the move to convertibility, European currencies can 
fluctuate within a total swing of 3 per cent at their existing 
parities. 


Forward Gold Market 


EALINGS on the London gold market were hitherto only 
for settlement within two days. Operations for longer 
periods could be and were undertaken by authorised bullion 
dealers, but in each instance the consent of the Bank of 
England had to be obtained. In recent months, as world 
speculators distrusting the dollar have sought a flurry in 
gold, the market in London has chafed at this restriction, 
which places it at a disadvantage to foreign centres. The 
Bank of England has now given way, but with some diffi- 
dence. It is anxious that the emergence of an active forward 
market in gold in this country should not be interpreted as 
encouragement to speculation against other currencies. 

Secondly, forward dealings in gold are at present exclu- 
sively one way—all purchases and no sales—and they 
thereby draw gold from the Bank of England during the 
currency of the forward purchases, A forward purchase of 
gold from a London dealer—which has to be against dollars 
or other foreign currencies—would normally be covered by 
the dealer buying gold for cash and holding it until the metal 
had to be delivered to the buyer. As the seller of the last 
resort, the Bank of England operating for the Exchange 
Equalisation Account would thus be exchanging gold for 
dollars and would be financing what might be a speculative 
operation against the dollar. 

The authorities have therefore arranged that forward deal- 
ings in gold will not be in a formal market. No forward price 
will be given at the daily fixing. Dealers will simply quote 
prices in response to demand. But the main deterrent to 
speculative use of this market must be the cost of dealing. 
The forward price of gold will have to cover the spot price 
plus the cost of financing the gold until the date of delivery ; 
this cost is set by the loss of interest on the money locked up. 


BRITISH EXPORTS 


Revival Slows Down 


FEW months ago there were some signs of a halt to the 

fall in the primary producing countries’ imports. 
Exports from Britain to these countries as a whole had 
stopped falling ; the decline in the total imports of the over- 
seas sterling area slowed down in the third quarter, and in 
the fourth quarter, according to the information then avail- 
‘able to the Board of Trade, the trend appeared to “ improve 
considerably.” But was this a real, or a temporary, improve- 
ment ? 

The latest evidence is not encouraging. In the first two 
months of this year British exports, at £260} million a 
month, were three per cent smaller than a year ago, whereas 
in the fourth quarter of 1958 they were only 14 per cent 
smaller than a year ago. The detailed trade returns now 
show that this deterioration was wholly attributable to a 
renewed fall in shipmenis to the overseas sterling area 
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(which draws about one third of its total imports from 
Britain). Taking January and February together, total 
exports (including re-exports) to the overseas sterling 
area were {110.3 million a month, 15 per cent 
lower than a year ago. Shipments to Australia, 
Britain’s second largest market, fell by 16 per cent to £34} 
million and shipments to New Zealand, at £14} million, 
dropped by almost one half. Exports to South Africa, the 
Rhodesian Federation and Malaya fell by one-fifth, and 
exports to India fell by 13 per cent to £23.3 million. 

Fortunately the sharp. contraction in experts to those 
markets, and also to Latin-America, has been partly offset 
by bigger shipments to non-sterling countries, which at 
£160 million a month (including re-exports) were six per 
cent higher than in January and February last year. The 
growth in exports to North America has accelerated, the 
total of £41 million a month being one-fifth higher than a 
year ago ; exports to the United States alone rose by 24 per 
cent. The revival in exports to Western Europe has con- 
tinued, exports in the first two months, at £75.3 million a 
month, being three per cent higher than a year ago, reflect- 
ing gains among countries within and outside the common 
market. Exports to Russia, Poland, China, Japan and some 
Middle East countries were also up (though total exports to 
Russia were down because of the steep decline in re-exports 
of rubber). With governments in Britain and other coun- 
tries now bent on re-expansion the primary producing 
countries’ exports should be higher this year than last year 
in quantity and in value. The Economist indicator of com- 
modity prices is now 4} per cent above. the October 
trough, thanks partly to the rise in raw wool, the largest 
single export of the overseas sterling area. But it will take 
time before any recovery in producers’ earnings is reflected 
in their imports of manufactures. 


World Market for Chemicals 


HE prospects of Europe, the Commonwealth and other 
of: sterling area countries, as future markets for British 
chemicals were given a careful weighing in an address by Mr 
S. P. Chambers, a deputy chairman of ICI, in a speech before 
the Plastics Institute early this month: Mr Chambers 
painted, on the whole, a fairly gloomy picture ; indeed, 
others besides the plastics industry—for whom he held out 
considerable hope—and those most enthusiastic about Com- 
monwealth trade may wonder if it was not somewhat too 
gloomy. He held that Western Europe, where consumption 
of chemicals has nearly doubled in value in recent ye..zs, was 
the most promising market area for British chemicals ; but 
that the growth of Continental competition and the advent 
of the common market may mean that Britain will increas- 
ingly lose ground there. North America may be fenced off 
by its protectionists ; this would leave the Commonwealth 
and other sterling area countries, where the bulk of British 
exports now go. 

These countries, Mr Chambers argued, are unreliable 
markets, and will continue to be, owing to periodic balance- 
of-payments difficulties in the primary-producing countries, 
and the development of local chemical industries. In any 
case, their intake of chemicals has grown less rapidly in 
recent years than that of Europe. Furthermore, he argued, 
these countries are highly susceptible to export drives by 
communist countries, particularly Russia and China. He 
recognised, however, that Russia and China may themselves 
import more chemicals in the future. Two bright spots for 
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Britain. are plastics and pharmaceuticals, which constitute a 
larger share. of British trade than of other countries’ ; these 
are also the most rapidly expanding sections of the chemical 
industry and of world trade in chemicals. 

Mr Chanibers concluded that Britain must aim’at a sub- 
stantial expansion of exports to countries behind the Iron 
Courtain, and to the miscellaneous markets outside Europe, 
North America, and the sterling area. Certainly both these 
areas. are promising for all British exporting industries, 
including chemicals. Chemical needs in the underdeveloped 
countries within the sterling area are likely to increase 
rapidly as industrialisation proceeds. The questions for 
industrial exporters are, however: how soon and how far will 
the requisite process of industrialisation include chemical 
developments to cover these nations’ emerging demands? 


HAWKER’S DEBENTURE 


Hybrid and the Hurdles 


UB-UNDERWRITING Of Hawker Siddeley’s £15 million 
convertible debenture issuc has been completed at the 
going rate of 1} per cent Philip Hill Higginson receive a 
gross underwriting commission of 24 per cent, including 
sub-underwriting, over-riding commission at the cus- 
tomary } per cent, brokerage at } per cent and their 
own legal expenses. This commission is more than the 
2 per cent charged on recent first-class debenture 
issues. But expenses in this issue may have been unusually 
high ; the terms could not have been easy to settle and the 
legal definition of the security for the debenture could not 
haye been easy to draft. It is secured by a floating charge 
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on ‘the assets of the parent company (which include the 
shareholding at book value in A. V. Roe Canada) and its 
British subsidiaries. The net assets of Hawker Siddeley’s 
British interests cover the new stock and the 4 per cent 
debenture already in issue about three times. The interest 
on them is covered about 5} times by the profits of the 
British group, and the directors do not expect that profits 
in the year to July 31st will differ materially from the £5} 
million earned in 1957-58. ‘The trust deed has been drawn 
up so as not to impede the Canadian subsidiaries from 
borrowing from the banks or raising new money by new 
local issues. The debenture is to fund part of the Hawker 
group’s bank debts in this country—the major element here 
is the £10 million owed by the Brush Group—and it is not 
intended to use the money “to provide funds for further 
investment in the Canadian business.” 

Nevertheless, the progress of Hawker’s ventures into 
Canadian industry, especially its investment in DOSCO, 
will have a direct bearing on the exercise of the conversion 
rights. Presumably the ordinary shareholders of Hawker 
Siddeley to whom the £15 million 5} per cent debenture is 
offered at par will not subscribe for it with any idea of 
holding it until 1984. Their interest will be in the pros- 
pects of conversion into ordinary shares between 1960 and 
1964 at 29s. 5d. per share, which is where the shares now 
stand. If the group does well in the next five years, there 
will be a flood of conversions capable of adding {10,200,000 
to the present ordinary capital of £25,961,400. Conversion 
at a low price is the key to the whole issue, and it must 
act as a drag on the ordinary shares throughout the period 
in which Hawker’s new interests are expected to blossom. 
This is not necessarily a bar to a modest premium on the 





AIR FREIGHT 


Competitive Rates 


conclude that under these unpromising 
conditions there was still a market for 
a big freighter, and put it at 46 aircraft 
for this country or 1,110 for the world 
. as a whole, is a remarkable tribute to 


SURVEY carried out by Short 
Brothers & Harland to sound out 


' fhe market for a big specialised air 


freighter has produced a thought- 
provoking definition of what most 


~ manufacturers regard as a competitive 


rate for sending goods by air. It is no 
more than would have to be paid for 
sending them by sea. This, according 
to the overwhelming majority of the 
137 companies that attempted to 
answer this particular section of Short’s 
questionnaire, is the only inducement 
that would encourage them to send 
large quantities of goods air freight. 


The truth of this answer is to some 


weight to passengers, has been increas- 


probably continue to do s0. But 


in having their goods carried by air. 
The bulk of goods now sent by air are 
samples, urgently needed spare parts, 
or goods that have fallen behind their 
delivery schedule. None of these is 
particularly sensitive to cuts—or for 
that matter increases—in freight rates. 


~The light engineering industries are 


quite good customers. But in industry 
as a whole the airlines’ argument that 
air freighting saves in packing, size of 
stocks, insurance and pilfering has 
fallen on deaf cars. — 

These conclusions are important not 


only to aircraft manufacturers such as 


Shorts, embarking on the risky venture 
of building a pure freight aircraft, but 
to the airlines themselves and not least 
to British European Airways, which 
has in the Vanguard a passenger air- 
craft with the biggest freight hold yet 
put into service. Shorts found that 
there is plenty of idle freight capacity 
available on the airlines now and that 
remarkably few companies complained 
about the limits on the size of package 
that airlines could accept. 

The fact that the- company could 


the ebullience of the aircraft industry 
and the confidence of the company in 
its own design, based on the Britannic 
freighter ordered for Transport Com- 
mand. Shorts calculated that although 
less than Io per cent of shippers now 
use air freight regularly, traffic could 
be increased five-fold by halving 
present freight rates, as the Britannic 
might. These freight rates, like 
passenger rates, are incidentally con- 
trolled by IATA and subject to a good 
deal of controversy. 

It would, however, be short-range 
traffic only. The halving of air freight 
rates to 18d. per ton mile would make 
air freight competitive with sea trans- 
port up to distances of 1,000 miles, but 
not with long-distance sea rates for 
cargo. The fact that Shorts believe the 
greatest scope for development thus lies 
in short- not long-haul freight cuts 
across the conventional view that air 
transport shows its greatest savings over 
long distances. It also throws doubts on 
the long-range express jet freight ser- 
vices now being planned by several air- 
lines. 
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new debentures in early dealings if all goes well ; but it is a 
big load for the existing shares to carry, and some share- 
holders, at any rate, may not see sufficient benefit in these 
prospects. 


PULP AND PAPER 


A Break in-Prices 


OR two years the prices of most grades of pulp and 

- paper have been held remarkably steady in face of the 
growing world surplus of manufacturing capacity. News- 
print prices were reduced by up to £2 a ton on January Ist, 
and prices of some waxed ‘wrapping papers have also fallen ; 
in other products selling pressure has usually taken the 
form of bigger rebates. Now that front of stability has been 
breached. The big integrated pulp and paper makers in 
Scandinavia moved first by cutting prices of paper ; this 
week British manufacturers cut their own prices 
correspondingly ; and Scandinavian prices of pulp—which 
normally are the first to change—have been forced down. 
_ The British mills have cut prices of all grades of kraft 
paper by £5 10s. a ton except kraft liner, the heavy paper 
used for making corrugated fibre board, which has not been 
changed. Unglazed kraft paper in reels, in one to five ton 
lots, is now {91 7s. 6d. a ton.. All sulphite papers, used 
for making paper bags and wrapping paper, have been cut 
by. £3 10s. a ton, bringing the machine glazed product, in 
reels and in one to three ton lots, to £96 5s. a ton. 
Scandinavian sellers of pulp are now negotiating new con- 
tracts with British users ; they are offering a reduction of 
£3 to £41 a ton cif for kraft pulp, and a reduction of £2 for 
other chemical pulps, making bleached-sulphite pulp 
£54 tos. a ton cif. 

Will Scandinavian mechanical pulp, the basis of newsprint, 
remain unchanged at £28 Ios, a ton cif ? ‘Not all the big 
British consumers covered their requirements for the first six 
months of this year. If a buyer succeeded in obtaining a 
lower price for shipments in the second quarter others 
would get the benefit of a reduction, and prices of newsprint 
would presumably have to be cut again. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS 


Imperial Preference ? 


HE Board of Trade have announced that they are con- 
a sidering an application for the imposition of an anti- 
dumping duty on imports from Canada of “ pentaerythritol 
containing not more than 20 per cent by weight of 
di-pentaerythritol.” This is a chemical based on methanol- 
acetaldehyde which is widely used in the manufacture of 
synthetic resins for high-quality decorative paints ; by far 
the largest manufacturer of this material in Britain is the 
Nobel Division of Imperial Chemical Industries. 

The price of this chemical in the United Kingdom has 
fallen from around 2s 643d. to about 2s. 24d. a pound, since 
the easing of controls on imports from the dollar area last 
year. The present Canadian domestic price is reported to 
be around 2s. 2}d..a pound. It is also made on the Con- 
tinent, notably by Badisch Anilin in Germany and in 
Sweden ; but all imports except those from the Common- 
wealth, on which there is no. duty, are subject at present 
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to Key Industry Duty of 334 per cent ad valorem. This is 
the first example of an appeal for protection under this 
Act against any import from North America. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


Advertising in Search of A Policy 


INCE it recently came under intensive criticism, the 

y Independent Television Authority has held several 
meetings to discuss its future policy towards advertising. 
About a year ago the ITA decided as an experiment to 
allow programme contractors a certain latitude in the amount 
of advertising that they sold in any one*hour, provided that 
the average for the day as a whole worked out at six minutes 
to every hour’s transmission. This was done in part to 
meet the demand for peak-hour advertising, which is much 
greater than that for the cheaper, off-peak hours. The 
experiment was in any case. due for review at about this 
time. It is beginning to look as if political pressure will 
make the ITA bring it to an end. 

Questions about the content of the advertisements shown 
are not likely to. be settled so easily. The law governing 
advertising claims, the Merchandise: Marks Act, was com- 
pletely revised in 1953 and is exceedingly strict. It would 
repay careful reading by those advertising agents who allow 
their clients to make specific claims that their products are 
X times bigger, lighter, heavier, more - efficient, more 
nutritious, less harmful, than some ‘standard: product. 
Under the Act they could well be asked to justify these 
claims in court. The number of experts on the Merchandise 
Marks Act is, however, small and probably limited to the 
staff of the only two organisations that make it their 
business to bring prosecutions under the Act, the Board of 
Trade and the Retail Trading Standards Association. As 
a result, there is controversy about whether the ITA is 
allowing its contractors to show advertisements. that sail too 
close to the wind for the public good. The ITA has recently 
taken the first timid step towards putting its house in order 
by refusing to take certain forms of toothpaste advertise- 
ment. But it needed an inordinate amount of pushing and 
prodding to move this far. 


NATURAL RUBBER 


A Boomlet in Shares 


OR many months the outlook for natural rubber has 
seemed as safe as it is ever likely to be. Consumption 
and production should be in close balance this year, as in 
1958. The short-term risk is not:a political one, nor is it 
competition from synthetic rubber. As Sir John Hay pointed 
out this week in his statement as chairman of Linggi 
Plantations, supplies of natural rubber were fully absorbed 
last year though the price was higher than that of synthetic 
rubber and American producers of synthetic had capacity 
to spare. The main risk is that buying by Russia, China 
and other Communist countries, which rose sharply last 
year to a level not far short of American consumption of 
natural rubber, may fall off. But some risks have to accepted, 
and investors: have gradually awakened to the highly attrac- 
tive yields that rubber shares offer. 
Since the closing months of 1958 a trickle of buying has 
raised share prices, and this in turn has served to bring 
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BEFORE 
YOU 
BUY 

DICTATING 
MACHINES 
CONSULT 
THE : 
PEOPLE WHO —— 

PIONEERED tester airficet 


West Africa and Johannesburg—as well as East 
; a ir vi and Central Africa—are now linked with the 
Zee U.K. by the Africargo airfreight service. 


This Hunting-Clan express service is now 
operated with modern pressurised Douglas DC-6C 
*Liftmasters’ cruising at over 300 m.p.h. and 
with vastly increased cargo space. The all-cargo 

' flights are supplemented by freight capacity 
on the scheduled Safari Viscount services. 
With Africargo, you get specialist care and handling 
as well. Cargoes are accompanied by trained 
flight attendants, you get firm bookings, and many 
other advantages an all-cargo service offers. 


AFRICARGO — 
NOW SERVES 
ALL AFRICA£” 























Consult your forwarding agent or write to: 


—— HUNTING-CLAN 
DICTAPHONE AFRIGARGO SERVICE 


DICTAPHONE CO. LTD., 17-19 STRATFORD |_ LONDON AIRPORT 
PLACE, LONDON W.1. HYDe Park 9461 
and branches all over the British Isles Hounslow, Middlesex. Telephone: SKYport 411! 
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Distinctly; and if opinions about art vary —frequently and violently !|— 
Avant there’s a firm body of approval for Ford’s styling leadership. Take the 
new Consul — the lower, sleeker look, new gleaming body beauty, inspired new 
facia and trim styles —these exciting advances are universally admired... 
G arde © and even more so since they’re presented without any increase in price! 
® See the new Consul, and new Zephyr and Zodiac, at your Ford Dealer’s now. 
Price £545 plus £273.17.0 P.T. = £818.17.0 


new Consul from 6069 


AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED * DAGENHAM—BRITAIN’S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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other investors in. Recently, helped by a further rise in 
the price of the commodity—now about 27d. a lb—share 
prices in London rose sharply and buyers were still further 
encouraged. The bigger well-managed companies were 
favoured particularly by some institutional investors who 


Price Price Price Price Yield on 
Mar. Dec, Feb. Mar. assumed 
21, 31, 27, 23, dividend 
1958 1958 1959 1959 o% 
Jugra Land and Carey.... 6/- 7/4. «8/6 bi/- 9-09 
Linggi Plantations ...... 2/103, 4/43, 3/10'xd 4/9 12-21 
London Asiatic .:....... 2/9 3/91, 4/4, 4/9 12-63 
yy eR ee 23/9 27/- 31/3 36/6 12-33 
United Sua Betong ..... 49/6 64/- 7Ii/- 77/9 12-86 


Rubber (spot, d. per Ib)’. .« 23 245, 2538 2658 

are now looking more kindly at a market that they have long 
been content to leave to the small investor. On Monday of 
this week the number of bargains marked rose to 1,313, over 
twice as many as on the previous Monday. But buyers and 
sellers were in better balance and the upsurge in prices 
seemed temporarily to have run its course. 


UNION OF BANK EMPLOYEES 


A Crumb from the Midland 


HE banks have gone far in the past year to meet com- 

plaints that their methods are out-dated ; they are still 
a little behind in their staff relations. The National Union 
of Bank Employees, which claims 50,000 members, is recog- 
nised by only two clearing banks, the National Bank, of 
which Lord Pakenham is chairman, and Barclays—which 
also recognises a staff association, and consults both bodies 
about salaries and conditions, but has no formal arbitration 
agreement with either. At all the other banks, NUBE is 
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without recognition, even where it has more members than 
the internal staff association. 

This union has consequently thrown its main effort 
behind the fight towards securing recognition (and belittling 
the staff associations); and when Lord Monckton became 
chairman of the Midland Bank in 1957 it lost little 
time in approaching him. According to the union—the 
Midland Bank makes no comment—Lord Monckton has 
now informed it that the bank has no objection to receiving 
“ periodical representations ” from the union ; but that it 
has decided, after lengthy deliberation, not to disturb its 
relationship with the staff association. Formal machinery of 
negotiation exists at the Midland, and the bank does not 
want to get itself involved in a double set of negotiations. 
The union is to take the matter up further with Lord 
Monckton ; it is pleased to have got its foot in the door at 
all. The other banks must be watching carefully ; if the 
Midland swung towards recognition of the union others 
might find it difficult to hold out. Certainly most bank 
officials would be pleased to see an end to all the bickering. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


Bigger Bonuses 


i year buoyant interest income swelled the surpluses 
of the life offices with the result that many of the 
bonuses paid by these offices on their participating ordinary 
policies have again been raised. After this latest round of 
increases, however, it may be that those offices already pay- 
ing high bonuses will be more anxious to consolidate them 
than to push them much higher ; the Standard Life, for 
instance, has after its triennial valuation left its compound 
bonus unchanged at the high rate of 42s. per cent per 





Used Cars at Easter 


AS the table shows, prices of second- 

hand cars have not risen season- 
ally -this year as much as they did a 
year ago. © This has probably been 
caused in part by greater expectations 
that purchase tax on cars will be 
reduced in the coming Budget. If this 
car-buyer’s hope comes true, the reduc- 
tion in the prices of new cars will 
naturally be reflected to a large degree 
in the prices of all used cars ; but it is 
possible that used car prices will not 
fall proportionately, since there still 
appears to be considerable unsatisfied 
demand for cars. 

The weeks just before Easter are 
normally among the most active times 
in the secondhand car market, ” 
although this year’s early Easter has 
upset the normal pattern to some 
degree. From April onwards prices 
decline slowly, reaching their low point 
at about the time of the Motor Show, 
and remaining at generally low levels— 
depending on the weather—uatil early 
in the year, when they begin to rise 


slowly again. Completely new models 
bring a drop in the secondhand prices 
of the same make; but neither the 
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introduction of an essentially different 
car—such as the Ford Consul Mark II 
in place of the Consul Mark I in 
1956—nor certainly minor facelifting, 
such as has recently been applied to 
Ford’s Mark II larger cars, makes 
much difference. 


The table, based on figures supplied by Wm. Glass, Ltd., shows the average price that 
would have been obtained for a year-old car during the past eighteen months, expressed 
as a percentage of its original cost, including purchase tax. The prices are those 
ruling at the end of the quarter, except for the last column, which relates to this month. 
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annum. The biggest office of all, the Prudential, has 
increased its ordinary branch bonus on policies issued in the 
United Kingdom from 44s. per cent of the sum assured to 
48s. per cent and its bonus on industrial policies from 33s. to 
34s. per cent. The special bonus declared by the “Pru” 
on policies issued before 1954 has been stepped up in the 
ordinary branch by 2s. to 12s. per cent and in the industrial 
branch by 3s. to 10s. per cent. The “ Pru ” has also declared 
higher bonuses on individual retirement annuity policies, 
but bonuses on group pension contracts have been left 
unchanged. 


ORDINARY LIFE BONUSES 


Annual Reversionary Interim Reversionary 
Valuations : Bonus Bonuses: Bonus 

(per cent) (per cent) 

Old New Old New 

Office rate rate Office rate rate 

Britannic ...... 42/-S 44/-S Beacon ....... 42/-S 45/-S 

Co-operative... 40/-S  42/-S Comm. Union... 45/-C  50/-C 

Prudential ..... 44/-Sa 48/-Sa North British.. 42/-C 45/-C 

Prov. Assoc. ... 40/-S  50/-S Phoenix....... 43/-S  45/-S 


Refuge ........ 38/-S  40/-$ Royal Exchange 50/-S 
Weslyn. & Gen. 36/-S 40/-S 

S=Simple bonus. 

a UK business. 


- 55/-S 
UK Provident. 45/-Cb 48/-Cb 


C=Compound bonus. 
b General policies. 

Although there has been another fall in the proportion of 
the surplus allocated to shareholders in the “Pru,” this 
time from 7.2 to 6.8 per cent, the tax-free dividend on the 
“A” shares (largely paid out of life and annuity profits) has 
been raised from 1474 to 1624 per cent. The tax free dis- 
tribution on the “B.” shares (paid wholly out of non-life 
profits) has been increased from 933 to 1084 per cent. The 
dividend on the “ A” shares pleased the stock market. In 
contrast, there had been some initial disappointment with 
the Legal and General dividend, which was left unchanged 
at 100 per.cent. Some investors had hoped that Legal and 
General would break with the custom of changing the divi- 
dend only at the end of the valuation period. But the dis- 
appointment soon wore off, for it was quickly realised that 
Legal and General will make its triennial valuation at the 
end of this year and then, presumably, shareholders will get 
their reward. 


JUTE 


The Tied Sale 


RICES. of raw jute and jute goods have risen this month. 
The higher grades of Pakistan jute needed by foreign 
consumers have become difficult to obtain, and mills in 
Dundee, the Continent, and Eastern European countries 
have been buying. Firsts, for example, are now quoted in 
Pakistan at about £95 a ton cif for April-May shipment, £5 
higher than at the beginning of the month. Prices of the 
lower grades are also firmer, though still on the official 
minima fixed by the Pakistan government. Because better 
grades are short and other grades are plentiful, sellers in 
Pakistan have adopted the technique of the “tied” sale ; 
if a buyer will take a high proportion of lower grades he 
can buy firsts for about {£92 a ton. Higher prices of the 
better grades have been reflected in an increase in some 
qualities of jute yarn in Dundee. 

Indian jute goods have risen for different reasons. 
Domestic demand has improved, particularly for sacking ; 
the mills have made a slight cut in production; and 

. speculators have taken the opportunity to push the Calcutta 
market higher. The standard grade of sacking is now 
quoted at about 144s. 6d. per 100 bags fob Calcutta, a 
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rise of 7s. 6d. this month ; hessian cloth has risen less 
sharply, a 10-ounce 40-inch cloth gaining 1s. 6d. to 59s. 6d. 
per 100 yards fob. As it happens stocks of hessian are low 
while stocks of heavy sacking, though they have fallen 
somewhat, are still high. But in this market prices are apt 
to move in the unexpected way. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Lord Kennet of the Dene, on reaching his eightieth 
birthday, has retired from the chairmanship of the Union 
Discount Company and other City companies, and also 
from the chairmanship of the CIC, which he-has held since 
the inception of the committee in 1939. He is succeeded 
at the CIC by Sir Thomas Frazer, who is 75. The func- 


tions of the committee were reduced in February to scrutiny’. 


of applications to borrow by overseas residents. 


. * * # 


The Ministry of Transport’s inquiry into the crash ofa 
British European Airways Viscount a year ago at Prestwick, 
published this week, has produced one of the first fully 
substantiated cases in which a pilot misread his altimeter to 
the extent of believing he was at an altitude of 14,500 feet 
when he was in fact only 4,500 feet off the ground. Con- 
sequently he flew the aircraft into the ground three miles 
from the threshold of the runway. The difficulty of reading 
the standard altimeter has often been suspected as the cause 
of apparently inexplicable errors by experienced pilots: the 
Ministry of Transport ordered a new, less confusing design 
to be used shortly after the report of the investigation was 
received by the Minister in mid-January. 


* * * 


The World Bank, it is reported, will shortly make an issue 
of Dm 200 million (£17 million) on the German market. 
The coupon will be 5 per cent and the maturity up to 
15. years. 


* * * 


The ros. shares of Great Portland Estates which were' 


placed at 15s. ‘were initially quoted at 18s. 10}d. on Monday. 
In an active turnover, the price rose quickly to 21s. 6d., but 
closed at 18s. 73d. on Tuesday evening. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Comments on pages 1222 and 1223 on 
AEl N.V. Philips 
Alliance Trust Associated Fisheries 
James Pascall Harrods 
Bradford Dyers 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on page 1223 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 1223 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


_ Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1224 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND) LIMITED 





The Fifty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of ‘The Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland) Limited, was held 
at the Recreation Hall of the WD & HO 
Wills Branch of the Company, Regent Road, 
East Street, Bedminster, Bristol, on Tuesday, 
March 24, 1959. 


The Lord Sinclair of Cleeve, KCB, KBE 
(Chairman of the Company), who presided, 
said: 

The Directors’ Report records certain 
changes that have taken place in the Board 
and refers 10 an impending change in the 
Chairmanship. I will deal with the former 
now and the other later. 


Sir Wilfrid Anson retired from active work 
with the Company last October, after thirty- 
nine years of devoted and _ distinguished 
service. He was appointed Deputy Chair- 
man in 1948, having previously been the Leaf 
Manager and the Secretary. He was elected 
to the Board in 1941. His services to the 
Company and, I believe, to the whole indus- 
try have been outstanding. He and I have 
worked closely together for a long time and 
I know better than most how unsparing have 
been his efforts for the Company and how 
much the Company owes to him. _I am sure 
you will be glad to know the Board will 
continue to have the benefit of his judgment 
and great knowledge of our business. 


Of the two new Directors whose appoint- 
ment to the Board is referred to, Mr Field- 
send: is’ in charge of our Central Research 
Department, and Mr Simpson is the Com- 
pany’s Chief Engineer. I have no doubt that 
with their specialised knowledge and experi- 
ence they will prove very valuable additions 
to the Board. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The Explanatory Statement comments on 
the principal features in the Accounts now 
before you and, therefore, you will not expect 
me to deal with each item in detail. The 
improvement in the consolidated profit for 
the Group, after tax, is fully up to our 
expectations a year ago, although there was a 
slight decrease in sales of the Parent Com- 
pany. The contribution of the Subsidiary 
Companies to the profits of the Group is 
virtually the same as it was last year. And 
I might here remind you that while supplying 
the Parent Company with most of its con- 
siderable requirements of paper, board and 
packaging. materials, the principal Sub. 

‘ sidiaries have a large outside trade ; and in 
their respective fields the reputations of St. 
Anne’s Board Mill-Company Limited, Ashton 
Containers Limited, Robert Fletcher & Son 
Limited and Mardon, Son & Hall, Limited, 
stand high. 


The items which account for almost the 
whole of the improvement in the financial 
results are, the better trading profit of the 
Parent Company, which has been struck 
efter allowing for a lower charge fpr bank 
and other interest, and the larger income 
from trade investments. 
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The Parent Company’s. trading profit 
shows an increase of £2.9 million over last 
year’s figure and about £14 million over each 
of the two previous years. For 1957, how- 
ever, the figure was lower than it had been 
for some time because we deiayed as long 
as possible the alteration in prices necessi- 
tated by rising costs. The improvement this 
year is chiefly due to the fact that we had 
the benefit from the small increase in prices 
in September, 1957, for a full year as com- 
pared with only a few weeks in the previous 
year. The improvement would have been 
greater but for the slight fall in sales and 
rising costs. 

This fall in our sales has to be looked at 
in the context of a fractional increase in total 
consumption, and we certainly. do not regard 
with complacency the fact that we have not 
fully maintained our share of the trade. On 
the contrary we are continuing to do every- 
thing possible to ensure that our products 
are as well made, as well packed and as well 
marketed as they can be. In terms of quality 
and value for money in relation to competing 
brands I believe they stand as high as ever. 
Inevitably in this trade of ours there are, over 
the years, varying trends of fashion or public 
fancy, and there always are some sections of 
the public who like a change for the sake of 
change, or who want at least to try something 
new. This Company with its large share of 
the trade must be particularly exposed to 
such influences. Our policy: is, firstly, to 
continue, by research, control of quality, and 
utmost efficiency in manufacture, to maintain, 
and wherever possible improve, the quality 
and value of our products ; secondly, to pro- 
vide, by the introduction from time to time of 
our own new brands, ample availability of 
choice to those who are looking for some- 
thing new and something different; and 
lastly, to advertise and sell our goods well. 
The booklet on research and the control of 
quality, which was sent out with the 
Accounts, describes and illustrates some of 
the work we are doing under the first head- 
ing, and it also lists examples of our products 
which in the aggregate may be said to provide 
for every taste. Through the various adver. 
tising media—press, television, posters and 
in the shops—the public are made aware of 
the new brands we have put on the market 
and are frequently and effectively reminded of 
the merits of our old established brands. Old 
friends are generally good friends, and in our 
long established brands, among which 
Player’s Medium and Wills’s Woodbine are 
outstanding in their respective classes, we 
have brands of cigarettes that can well stand 
comparison with anything old or néw on the 
market. Sales of Tipped cigarettes are 
increasing, though in the aggregate they are 
only about 10 per cent of the total cigarette 
trade ; and in this comparatively new field I 
am glad to say that Player’s Bachelor and 
Wills’s Bristol seem to stand highest in public 
favour, and we have some other very 
brands among recent introductions 
at various size and price levels. I*mention 
facts simply to illustrate how we are 


ff 


maintaining the high standard of our already 
well-known brands and by new introductions 
catering for changing tastes. 


During the year under review some costs 
have continued to rise. The chief of these is 
that of our raw material, leaf tobacco. 
Tobacco is not one of the commodities of 
which the world prices have fallen in recent 
years. On the contrary, the prices of the 
types of leaf required for our trade have 
continued obstinately and steadily in an 
upward direction. We have three main 
sources of supply, USA, Rhodesia and 
Canada. Each in this last year had its diffi- 
culties and disappointments. In the United 
States there was some over-enthusiasm on the 
part of many growers for a newly developed 
variety of seed which, under the conditions 
in which it was grown last year, produced 
a predominance of tobacco that was not suit- 
able for our needs. In Rhodesia late rains 
caused serious damage to a crop that up to 
the eleventh hour had given promise of being 
the largest and best crop ever grown in that 
country. In Canada the 1957 crop was hit 
by bad weather, while the 1958 crop, which 
is now being sold, has not yielded as much 
good quality tobacco as we have come to 
expect of Canadian crops. All this must 
sound disappointing, but it would be wrong 
to infer that such tobacco as we did buy was, 
on the whole, below average quality. In fact 
the great bulk of our purchases was up to 
our standard, but we did not succeed in 
buying in total as much as eleven months’ 
using, and what we bought was, grade for 
grade, dearer than our purchases in the 
previous year. 


The item of Stock in Trade is an impor- 
tant figure in our Balance Sheet, and I think 
I should amplify the comment in the 
Explanatory Statement. The principal com- 
ponents of this figure are, firstly, unmanufac- 
tured tobacco in bond or in transit from the 
country of origin ; secondly, tobacco cleared 
from bond and in course of manufacture ; 
and thirdly, manufactured stock. The second 
and third are duty paid stock; the first is 
not. It so happened—and this is to some 
extent fortuitous and not planned—that the 
quantity and value of the second and third 
taken together was greater this year than last. 
For this reason, and because, as I previously 
indicated, the additions to our stock from 
last year’s purchases cost more per pound 
than in the previous year, the decrease in 
value of our stock as shown in the Balance 
Sheet does not fully reflect the decrease in 
the quantity of tobacco in bond and in transit. 


As you will observe from the Profit and 
Loss Account, Trade Investments produced 
nearly 20 per cent of our total income before 
tax. The predominant investment in our 
portfolio and, of course, the predominant 
source of income under this heading is our 
holding in the British-American Tobacco 
Company which represents inter alia our 
share of the export trade in our brands. We 
have never thought it wise to give details of » 
the Company’s investments, and in taking that 
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line we are governed solely by the considera- 
tion of what we conceive to be in the interests 
of the Company as a whole. But in view of 
some statements that have appeared in certain 
quarters recently I think I ought to make it 
clear that whether we had or had not an out- 
side investment, or investments, in the 
tobacco trade in this country would have no 
influence whatever on our own manufacturing 
and selling policy, since our objective is, and 
must continue to be, first and foremost to sell 
the brands of our own Branches and so main- 
tain the goodwill of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company. 

Although the amount which we have to 
keep locked up in Duty is very considerable 
arid ‘at October 31st was little different from 
that of the previous year—some £85 million 
there was an appreciably lower charge for 
bank and other interest. This was due. in 
the first place to-our inability to buy during 
the year as much tobacco as we should have 
liked, and in the second place to the cumula- 
tive effect of our policy of building up the 
Company’s financial resources by annual 
transfers to reserve. These two factors also 
explain ‘why it was possible to repay the 
£10 million 3} per cent Notes which matured 
on October Ist last without replacing them 
by an’ issue on terms which in the circum- 
stances of the time would have meant com- 
mitting ourselves to a high rate of interest 
for a long period of years. 


The estimated liability for UK taxation 
is up by £865,000 for the Parent Company 
and by £659,000 for the Group. We were 
ene of the Companies which were very 
heavily petialised by Profits Tax in the old 
form which discriminated between distributed 
and undistributed profits, and had it not been 
for the change to the flat rate basis in the 
last Finance Act the increase in our total 
tax liability in respect of last year’s profits 
would have been appreciably greater than it 
was. We have not, of course, in these 
accounts had a full year’s benefit from the 
flat rate, so that there is still some compara- 
tive advantage to come in this regard in the 
current year. 


RESERVES AND DIVIDEND 


As you will have seen from the Explanatory 
Statement, the decrease in the book value 
of the Company’s assets was more than 
accounted for by the temporary decrease in 
leaf stocks to which I have already referred. 
Both the Parent Company and its Sub- 
sidiaries -have spent considerable sums on 
new buildings and, more particularly, on new 
plant, and this will continue in the current 
year. 


I have already referred to the large amount 
of working capital we need to finance the 
Duty at its fantastically high rate of £3 1s. 2d. 
per lb which is incidentally equivalent to a 
purchase tax of about 400 per cent. 

To meet existing and prospective competi- 
tion, to continue our extensive research pro- 
gramme, and to restore the level of our leaf 
stocks as opportunity arises—all these will 
require further finance. 


It is against that background that we have 
thought it right to transfer to Reserves £54 
million from the profits of the Parent Com- 
pany and £1 million from the profits of the 
Subsidiaries, making £6} million to the Re- 
serves of the Group. You will observe that 
the transfer to General Reserve in the Parent 
Company is the same as it was last year, 
namely £34 million, and this year we have 
transferred a further £2 million to Contingen- 
cies Reserve. These transfers having been 
made, it was possible to recommend that the 

‘rate of Ordinary Dividend be restored to 
the level paid in respect of 1956 and slightly 
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to add to the balance on Profit and Loss 
Account. 


GIFT TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


As you know, it has been the practice 
for a long time to make a Gift to Employees 
in recognition of their efforts to promote the 
Company’s interest during the year. The 
Gift is paid for loyal and willing service to 
the Company and is a tangible recognition 
of the good relations which undoubtedly exist 
among all ranks in the Company’s employ. 
We believe that it is greatly appreciated and 
that it materially contributes to these good 
relations. This year the rate of the Gift 
will be 12 per cent of earnings in the year 
ended October 31, 1958, which is one half 
per cent more than last year. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION 


I referred last year to the fact that 1957 
marked the Jubilee of the Company’s 
organisation in Central Africa, and I went 
on to say something of the way in which our 
interests there have expanded since we started 
operations in Nyasaland in 1907. We now 
employ some 170 Europeans and over 5,000 
Africans in our ieaf handling plants and 
forestry estates in Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Our capital investment there— 
including the housing and other amenities we 
have provided for our African employees—is 
a very considerable one. This Company has, 
in a sense, been a part of Central Africa 
for a long time ; we have closely observed, 
and I believe contributed in some measure 
to, its development since the early years of 
this century ; and we have a very real con- 
cern for its welfare, 


For all these reasons you would, I -think, 
wish me to say a brief word about the present 
disturbed situation in the Federation, par- 
ticularly in Nyasaland. But first I should tell 
you of the latest messages from our local 
management about our. own people and 
property in Limbe and district. The news, I 
am glad to say, is entirely reassuring in that 
regard and those in charge are to be congratu- 
lated. Although there has been a good deal of 
disturbance in that area, neither injury to 
Europeans or Africans nor damage to 
property has occurred so far in any of the 
Company’s factories or estates. Our African 
labour has been completely loyal, and rela- 
tions between them and the European staff 
are as good as ever. The leaf buying and 
handling season has just started in Rhodesia, 
and will soon be starting in Nyasaland. I 
hope that as the dust of the present disorders 
settles our operations will be able to proceed 
smoothly, and, if they do, I think there are 
reasonable prospects this year of better 
quality tobacco from both territories. 


On the broader issue, I said a year ago that 
in the light of our long experience in Central 
Africa we have faith in the Federation and 
its future. Despite the events of the past 
few weeks we still have that’ faith. The 
Federation provides the framework within 
which, given understanding and goodwill, 
three territories capable of much benefit to 
each other can come together and in course 
of time evolve a true inter-racial partnership. 


As a Company we cannot become involved 
in the purely political aspects of the issues at 
stake. Nevertheless, by continuing to further 
the development and well-being of our Afri- 
can employees in every way we can, we may 
perhaps make a not insignificant contribution 
to the attainment of the ideals of true part- 
nership within the Federation. 

TAXATION 


In reviewing the Company’s financial posi- 
tion on “such occasions as this, I -have fre- 
quently thought it well to refer to problems 
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of taxation which seemed to be currently 
of particular relevance or importance, ‘This 
Company is, after all, a considerable wnit in 
the country’s industrial economy, and like 
many others its prosperity is very much 
bound up with the soundness of the national 
economy and the effects of current taXation. 
And here may I say how greatly the Govern- 
ment are to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cess of the measures taken over the last 
twe years to improve and strengthen the 
standing of the pound sterling in the eyes 
of the world. Secondly only to security and 
peace with honour, the stability of the pound 
must surely be the greatest responsibility’ of 
any UK government. On that depends our 
economic strength, our ability to maintain 
our export trade, and, among many other 
things but not least important, the best long- 
term insurance against unemployment. 


For this Company and for this industry 
the supreme taxation’ problem is, of course, 
still the excessively high rate of tobacco duty 
and the paramount need, in the long-term 
interest of the industry, and of. the -very 
large contribution it makes to the national 
revenue, to reduce the rate of duty—if 
necessary by stages but on some plan which 
in course of time will make possible an 
appreciable reduction in price. This~ plea 
has been a constant theme running through 
all my references to taxation, but I have on 
occasion touched on some more ‘general 
problems. There are two suclt points to 
which I would like to refer today’ The first 
has obviously some bearing upon the rate 
of tobacco duty, but only incidentally; the 
other, although apparently of no great signifi- 
cance to company finance, is yet of some 
general importance. 


There is, I think, a prima facie case for 
a review of the structure of that part of our 
tax system which is levied on purchases of 
goods rather than on incomes. These indirect 
taxes account in the aggregate for nearly 
half of the national revenue. Between one 
class of goods and another, however, the rate 
of tax may vary enormously, and the struc- 
ture has been put together haphazardly. 
There has been, at times, a tendency to 
impose the heaviest burdens on goods ‘which 
were regarded as luxuries rather than necessi- 
ties. At other times—perhaps . particularly 
in times of war or national emergency— 
the factor of ease of collection was given 
great weight. At other times again the con- 
sideration was, frankly, expediency—the 
need to raise more money in the way which, 
at that time, would be least unpopular. Even 
although what one generation regards as 
luxuries the next may look upon as conven- 
tional necessities, the relative disparities in 
tax rates created by temporary conditions 
such as I have described tend to become 

i into permanent features of the 
system, and, so far as I know, there has not 
been any study of the economic significance 
and soundness of the structure of indirect 
taxation as it is today, nor an examination 
of its fairness as between one section of the 
community and another. There are certainly 
many inconsistencies (of which tobacco is 
one example) which result in people of par- 
ticular tastes being penalised out of all reason 
by comparison with others. Perhaps in these 
days we tend to put too high a premium 
on planning or attempt to plan too precisely ; 
but there is little planning of any kind in 
the present structure of our indirect tax 
system, and a review such as I suggest might 
well disclose ways in which it could be 
brought into better balance with advantage 
to the community at large. 


The other point to which I would refer 
is the case for treating gifts to approved chati- 
ties up to, say, five or ten per cent of. the 
individual's taxable income as allowable 
deductions from that income. This, of,cours¢, 
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is not designed to leave more money in the 
pockets of the individual because the relief 
applies only to the extent that he gives it away 
for the benefit of a worthy object ; and it is 
something which other countries have found 
it expedient and wise to do. The level of 
personal taxation in this country is so high 
that charities and other good causes are 
becoming far too dependent on finance from 
public companies. Where the “cause” is 
one which directly benefits the company, it 
is, of course, entirely appropriate that help 
from company funds should be given. Where 
the benefit is indirect (and there is consider- 
able variance of degree of “ indirectness ”) 
it is not so easy and I would be surprised 
if the amount of time occupied by boards or 
committees of directors conscientiously con- 
sidering on the criterion of some indirect 
benefit whether a particular case can conceiv- 
ably qualify for help and if it does, how much 
can justifiably be given, would not amount to 
something very considerable. It is, of course, 
true that an individual by entering into a 
seven-year covenant can ensure that the 
charity concerned recovers the Income Tax 
deducted, but a seven-year covenant is often 
more difficult for the individual than for the 
company, and not always easy for the com- 
pany. If the Chancellor could see his way to 
introduce a relief of this kind, it might cost 
the revenue relatively little and besides easing 
the difficulties in which companies are placed 
when dealing with appeals, it would be greatly 
appreciated by those individuals who long to 
do more than they now can for really good 
causes. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


I cannot say that even with all that we are 
doing to maintain and increase our sales our 
figures to date suggest that by the end of the 
year we will have shown an increase. There 
is no doubt that fogs and “ flu” have affected 
consumption in the last two months and it 
is extremely difficult to forecast what the final 
result in terms of sales will be. Total con- 
sumption—if it continues to be held down, 
as it is to-day, by the excessive burden of 
Duty—is not likely, I think, to show any 
material increase. Competition remains 
extremely keen. Even if we are able to 
replenish our leaf stocks in the coming year 
at relatively favourable prices—and I am 
afraid that is a large assumption—the average 
cost of our leaf usings must be up this year, 
and many other costs and items of expendi- 
ture are likely to be higher. On the other 
hand, there may be some increase in our 
investment income ; and, as I have already 
indicated, we should have the advantage of a 
full year’s benefit from the flat rate of Profits 
Tax. Taking all these factors into account, 
the most I can say is that, while some reduc- 
tion in trading profit seems probable, I would 
be disappointed if the results a year hence 
were not such as to enable us to maintain 
the rate of Ordinary Dividend after making 
appropriate transfers to Reserves. 


In conclusion I will refer—and, if you 
will allow me, refer in a very personal vein— 
to the paragraphs in the Directors’ Report 
which touch on my own resignation from the 
position of Chairman and the appointment 
of Mr Roger Clarke to succeed me. I believe 
that it is good for the Company—I am not 
presuming to enunciate a general principle 
applicable to all large companies whatever the 
circumstances, but rather stating a conviction 
applicable to this Company in this day 
and age—that a man should not continue as 
a whole time active Chairman after 65, and 
that he should be able to hand over the reins 
to a successor in whom he has complete con- 
fidence and who is of such an age that he 
may reasonably expect to hold office for a 

of years. My colleagues and I have 
planned on that basis for some time. Too 
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frequent changes at the top are not desirable ; 
ee ee eee 

a di gement to others and tend to 
slow up promotions all down the line. 
Therefore, although I am reasonably active 
and, perhaps, not appreciably less able than 
I have been to discharge the duties of Chair- 
man, I have no doubt that it is right and in 
the best interests of the Compaay that I 
should now hand over to Mr Clarke; and 
I am happy to think that as President I shall 
be able to keep in touch with the Company’s 
affairs and with major policy questions. Mr 
Clarke’s family have been connected with 
the tobacco industry for a very long time. He 
himself has a thorough knowledge of all sides 
of our business. He has worked in the fac- 
tory; he has been an Assistant Factorv 
Manager ; a Sales Manager ; a Branch Man- 
ager ; a Director, and since 1949 a member 
of our Executive Committee. He is ten years 
younger than I am and he has the character 
and ability to make him an admirable leader. 
I have no doubt whatever that the Company 
will be very fortunate to have him as Chair- 
man; that he can count on receiving the 
loyal support of everyone in the Company in 
the full measure in which it has been 
accorded to me; and that the Stockholders 
can rest assured that under his leadership 
nothing will be left undone to maintain and 
enhance the soundness and prosperity of the 
Company. 


BEAUMONT PROPERTY 
TRUST LIMITED 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of The Beaumont Property Trust Limited, 
was held on March 19th in London, Sir Cyril 
Black, JP, DL, MP, FRICS, FAI, chairman, 
presiding. 

The following are the main features from 
his circulated statement for the year ended 
September 30, 1958: 

The accounts will, I confidently believe, 
be regarded as very satisfactory and a fitting 
climax to a quarter of a century’s work in 
building up the fortunes of this group of 
companies. 

Another Scrip Issue.—In the light of our 
very large reserves after the revaluation of 
the properties of the investment companies 
the directors are recommending a further one 
for two Ordinary share bonus issue. 

New Rent Agreements.—There has been 
substantial improvement in our revenue posi- 
tion partly due te our policy of reducing 
holdings in flat properties and re-investing 
in business premises, and partly to the effects 
of the Rent Act 1957. Practically the whole 
of the tenants concerned have entered into 
new agreements. 

Dividend and Bonus.—About a year ago 
the Board expressed its intention of recom- 
mending a total distribution of 8 per cent, 
less tax, on the Ordinary shares. This has 
been realised and they further recommend a 
bonus of 2 per cent. In respect of the cur- 
rent year, it should be possible to recom- 
mend a total of 8 per cent, less tax, on the 
Ordinary Capital as again increased. 

Since the end of the year the Issued 
Ordinary Capital has been increased by 
£25,000 arising from the acquisition of a 
further group of companies owning excel- 
lently situated shops. 25,000 Ordinary shares 
of £1 each were issued at 40s. per share. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

At a subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting a resolution was passed approving 
the capitalisation of £612,500 of reserves for 
the purpose of distributing one new fully 
paid Ordinary share for every two existing 
Ordinary shares held. 
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LINGGI PLANTATIONS, 
LIMITED 


SIR JOHN HAY’S STATEMENT 


PROMISING OUTLOOK FOR 
NATURAL RUBBER 


THE RISKS OF STABILISATION 
SCHEMES 


The Sixty-third Annual General Meeting 
of Linggi Plantations, Limited, will be held 
on Wednesday, April lst, at 19 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir John Hay, which 
has been circulated to stockholders: 


RUBBER OUTLOOK 


Last year, demand for natural rubber 
actually exceeded supply, although only by 
a narrow margin, The relationship of supply 
to demand in the synthetic realm was 
reversed, but again only to an insignificant 
degree and in total all rubbers were approxi- 
mately in balance. USA took 485,000 tons 
of natural rubber which was 35.7 per cent 
of total consumption. It would seem that 
notwithstanding the higher price for natural, 
substitution cannot be carried much further. 
The most interesting develo t was the 
increase in demand from USSR and Eastern 
Europe which rose from 166,000 to 280,000 
tons. China also increased her purchases 
from 115,000 to 150,000. The requirements 
of these territories reached 430,000 tons. That 
purchases these countries should 
approximate to the USA’s represents a 
startling change in the general pattern of 
demand. 


On the not unreasonable assumption that 
demand from these Eastern territories will be 
maintained there is general agreement that 
in 1959 supply and demand for natural rubber 
should be in balance and if one may be so 
rash as to venture beyond that period, the 
conclusion would be that a similar state will 
exist in 1960. With no interference with the 
normal operations of trade, the rubber out- 
look might well be described as set fair. 


PRICE RELATIONSHIP OF NATURAL TO 
SYNTHETIC 


The price relationship between natural and 
synthetic rubber is a subject of speculative 
opinion and the belief is expressed in some 
quarters that the price should be fixed accord- 
ing to some theory or abstract concept. The 
true relationship can only be determined by 
market factors operating under conditions of 
free trade and uninhibited production. In 
conditions of a more than ample supply of 
synthetic rubber providing an unfettered 
choice to all consumers, natural rubber has 
successfully withstood this severe practical 
test with profit and credit, a welcome proof 
of its intrinsic qualities and worth. More- 
over, the moderate limits within which prices 
have moved demonstrate how well founded 
is the belief, long entertained by some of us, 
that synthetic rubber would exercise a stabilis- 
ing influence on the price of the natural 
product. Any interference with this desirable 
state of affairs would indeed be misguided. 


STABILISATION 


The Montreal Conference held in Septem- 
ber last gave some encouragement to price 
stabilisation schemes. Resort to such devices 
by countries dependent on primary com- 
modities, the prices of which have fallen 
heavily, is naturally regarded with sympathy 
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although the risks inherent in all such schemes 
are not freely or admitted. 
Happily, there is no need for any such sup- 
ports for rubber. But where the need is not 
always evident the attraction of what is 
termed “stabilisation” sometimes persists. 
This may be due to a -belief that the 
buffer stock device for stabilisation, with all 
its paraphernalia, is a piece of 

which no progressive State should be without. 
Historically, this is quite inaccurate. The 
first recorded instance of the buffer stock is 
contained in the Book of Genesis and the 
events so recorded happened nearly four 
thousand: years ago. The scheme was an 
undoubted success, but can hardly be cited 
as a precedent to be followed in modern 
times. Its basis was an infallible statistical 
forecast. Modern long-term forecasts are, 
alas, very fallible. Its management was com- 
mitted to a young man of thirty years, wise 
and discreet, who was given power under 
Pharaoh over all the land. Our bureaucrats 
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with the 
complex economic problems 
must regard with envy a Joseph divinely 
inspired and unchallengeably empowered. 


who are called upon to gra 


PROGRESS AND COMPETITION 


Since I last addressed stockholders I have 
visited the United States: of America and 
Malaya. 
received with great friendliness. I am a 
regular visitor to Malaya and I am fortunate 
in having many friends there. An the United 
States I was privileged to visit the research 
stations of the large rubber manufacturers. I 
could not but be impressed by the scope 
and intensity of their researches and the 
extent of their technological advances and 
achievements. Progress is not, however, con- 
fined to one side. The natural rubber pro- 
ducer is alive to the benefits of research 
which is conducted on a quite considerable 
scale in Malaya and with some notable suc- 





CLARKE, CHAPMAN & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


COMPETITIVE TRADING 
EFFECT OF LONG-TERM CONTRACTS 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Clarke, Chapman & Company Limited was 
held on March 20th at Gateshead. 


The Chairman (Mr J. B. Woodeson), after 
reviewing the Accounts, said: Although the 
results for 1958 show a fall in earnings they 
reflect a further step in the return to more 
normal trading conditions. The peak results 
that came about in the previous years were 
due to long-term boiler contracts occasioned 
by the postwar programme of the Central 
Electricity Authority in their urgent demand 
for power. I have indicated in previous 
speeches that recent years have been 
abnormal and should not be used as standards 
by which to measure the trading results of 
your Company. 


Taking into account current trading con- 
ditions, the period under review has, in my 
opinion, resulted in a satisfactory profit. 


MARINE DEPARTMENTS 


The year 1958 has been a busy one in the 
departments producing ships’ deck machinery. 
As previously forecast, there has been a 
further move away from steam to electric 
drive with consequent repercussions in the 
works. Due to a fall in freights there has 
been increased caution in the placing of new 
tonnage and we have been fortunate in having 
an order book for marine auxiliaries which 
has suffered few cancellations. 


The marine orders to be executed in 1959 
will ensure that the works are nearly at full 
capacity. This state of affairs continues into 
early 1960. The prospects from then on, 
however, will be governed by the wider 
factors of world trading and confidence. 


The very extensive order book of recent 
years is not really a normal condition. 
Although I consider the present state of 
affairs satisfactory, trading conditions are 
much more competitive. This means that 
efficient production is more than ever 
important, and during the later years we have 
been preparing ourselves to meet these con- 
ditions. 

Without in any way limiting our traditional 
care in meeting the special requirements of 
individual customers it has become necessary 
to rationalise our design and manufacture. 
This increases our manufacturing efficiency 


and has enabled us to absorb a great deal 
of recent cost advances: 


I have mentioned in previous reports the 
work that we have put into the design and 
development of AC deck machinery, we are 
now reaping the benefit of this, as the number 
of vessels which require AC auxiliaries has 
increased considerably. 


There are great hopes that our latest design 
of AC cargo winch will more than maintain 
our lead in this class of work, both at home 
and abroad. 


Throughout its history your Company has 
always engaged itself on work of an experi- 
mental nature in connection with its marine 
products. With the new 
Development Department nearing completion 
this work is receiving even greater attention 
than in the past and I know this will ensure 
our pre-eminence in this particular line of 
business. 

One of our experimental projects is the 
development of the turbine-driven windlass. 
This has been carried out in conjunction 
with the P & O Research Division, and 
whereas the application may be limited I 
feel its consequences could be of great 
importance. 

As mentioned previously, the nag term 
prospects for marine business depend very 
largely on the wider factors of world trading 
and confidence. I am certain, however, that 
in the future your Company will get its full 
share of the orders that become available. 


STEAM-RAISING DEPARTMENT 


In common with other manufacturers of 
water-tube boiler plant we are passing 
through a difficult phase. Demand for power 
station plant — by the giant postwar 
programme of Central Electricity 
Authority created censautial conditions in the 
industry. Existing manufacturers were asked 
to increase their capacity and other manu. 
facturers were encouraged to enter the field. 
The efficiency and availability of power pro- 
ducing plant has increased and modern 
designs have resulted in the units being 
larger. This has been followed by fewer 
contracts being placed.~ It is against this 


background that we have been pres 
forward with our developmen 


sing 
t work for 





In the former country I was- 
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cess. The outstanding development is in the 
field of genetics, and replanting with high- 
yielding stock is being carried out on a large 
scale in Malaya. Since, in natural rubber, we 
are dealing with a tree that takes seven years 
to mature, po cannot be so dramatic as 
in synthetics, the product of a manufacturing 
process. But even so, much has already been 
achieved and as larger replanted areas become 
tappable the cost of producing natural rubber 
will decline and it will be a more formidable 
competitor to synthetic than hitherto. The 
economics of rubber production are not 
always clearly understood. Those who ven- 


ture their capital in synthetic production. 


should appreciate that there is inherent in 
natural rubber production a considerable 
adaptability and in the event of a price war 
the synthetic manufacturer may well be the 
greater sufferer. That, however, is an everit 
unlikely to occur. The two products are 
now complementary to one another, a condi- 
tion which seems likely to continue. 





boiler plant associated with nuclear energy. 
We are making every effort to take full 
advantage of the anticipated requirements, 
both in this country and abroad, for the 
steam raising application associated with this 
method of power generation. 


NUCLEAR FIELD 


In connection with this I am glad to be 
able to report that, as members of The 
Nuclear Power Plant Co. Ltd., an order has 
been obtained, and we are manufacturing a 
large section of the heat exchanger plant for 
Latina in Italy. As was reported in the 
Press, this was the first export order obtained 
by any country for a complete Nuclear Power 
Station, and great credit is due to the enter- 
prise of The Nuclear Power Plant Co. Ltd. 


Our initial experiences in the nuclear field 
are encouraging. I feel it is too early, how- 
ever to be over-optimistic. Much new ground 
has still to be covered, and until we have 
seen our first Station fully commissioned we 
must be cautious. 


The expenditure in recent years on new 
Plant and Buildings has placed us in a sound 
position to enter this new sphere and make 
the best use of every opportunity which 
presents itself. 


It is necessary to reorganise our labour 
resources in the face of changing conditions 
and it is hoped that the goodwill which has 
existed in the past years will ensure full 
co-operation from everybody in this difficult 
transitional period. 


It will be some time before we can be sure 
of our trading returns in this field ; but over 
the long term we should be fully repaid for 
our interest in this direction. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


This year we will obtain the full benefit 
of the research workshop es in 1958. 
A physics laboratory approaches completion 
and we hope in a short time to provide proper 
facilities for, all our research activities. We 
have built up a competent staff to handle our 
research and development work and already 
the Company is getting much assistance from 
this very important department. 

I should like to thank the officials, staff and 
workpeople for their contribution to the 
satisfactory results attained in 1958. 


In conclusion I wish to emphasise what I 
have already said regarding the return to 
more normal trading conditions. The peak 
figures associated with recent years may not 
be repeated for some time; nevertheless I 
consider the trading future of the Company 
healthy and the long-term prospects sound. 


The report was adopted. 
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= ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS LIMITED 


The fortieth amnual general meeting of 
English China Clays Limited, was held on 

March 19th at the Hyde Park Hotel, 
icalenrebiidee, London, S.W., Sir John Keay, 


ACA, chairman and managing > pre- 
siding. 

The secretary (Mr S. Rowley, FCIS, 
FCWA) read the notice convening the meet- 


ing and the report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


The profits of the Group for the year to 


September 30, 1958, after provi 
£1,292,639 for mie amount to 
£1,245,543, an imcrease of £160,107 when 


compared with last year. £20,000 has been 
written off in respect of Stamp Duty on the 

Authorised Capital, the Tax Equal- 
isation Reserve has increased by £68,000 and 
£500,000 is transferred to General Reserve, 
which now stands at £3 million. Your direc- 
tors have pleasure in recommending a Final 
Dividend of 54 per cent tax free, which, 
with the Interim payment of 2 per cent, 
makes a total Ordinary Dividend of 7} per 
cent tax free. The balance on Profit and 
Loss Account carried forward is £653,309, 


an increase of £220,963 compared with the’ 


balance at September 30, 1957. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet at Septem- 
ber 30, 1958, shows that the Issued Capital 
and Reserves stand at £10,889,553, of whiclr 
£9,611,867 represents expenditure on Capital 
and‘ Fixed Assets. The balance of £1,277,686 
equals the surplus of Current Assets over 
Current and Deferred Liabilities—an increase 
of £104,918 over the corresponding figure 
last year. 


REVIEW OF SALES 


Sales of China Clay show-a small decrease 
over the year when compared with last year’s 
record sales but the proportion of the best 
speciality grades continues to rise—particu- 
larly in the export markets. The successful 
production of these specially processed grades 
has comributed in no small measure to main- 
taining the reputation of English China Clays 
as the whitest and most reliable China Clays 

anywhere in the world. Competi- 
tion from clays produced in other countries 
remains keen but the quality of our products 
is often the deciding factor in our favour. 

Our export sales have shown a slight de- 
crease in volume, due mainly to the short 
recession in the USA. The increased pro- 
portion of best grade sales, however, has 
more than offset the lower overall tonnage 


exported and our foreign currency earnings: 


are slightly higher than last year. Difficulties 
associated with ourrency fluctuations, tariffs, 
import controls and similar trading restric- 
tions continue to be experienced in the 
export market, and we have now to contend 
with the possible adverse effects of the estab- 
lishment of the European Common Market. 
It is too early to forecast what the actual 
efiect may be but the position is not being 
overlooked. There is no doubt that the 
China Clay trade would benefit from the 
establishment of a European Free Trade 
Area and it is hoped that some solution to 
the present difficulties will be found. 

In the -home market which has suffered 


INCREASE IN GROUP PROFITS 
FURTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS ANTICIPATED 
SIR JOHN KEAY’S SURVEY OF ACTIVITIES 


from the effects of the credit squeeze, we 
have maintained our share of sales and the 
tonnage delivered to our customers was 
approximately the same as in the previous 
year. 


PRODUCTION 


The modernisation of pit equipment and 
the application of new techniques to the 
production and refining side of the China 
Clay Division of the business has continued 
throughout the year. ‘The full benefit that 
we expect to derive from this work cannot 
be obtained immediately, but I am sure that 
the shareholders will see and appreciate that 
the heavy capital expenditure on work of this 
nature over the last ten years, as reflected 
in the financial results, has been well justi- 
fied. During the year under review three 
new mechanical drying plants have been com- 
pleted and further installations are now in 
hand. There have also been significant 
advances in the establishment of electronic- 
ally controlled process plants—a very inter- 
esting development which facilitates the 

ction of clays to standard specifications. 

almost all the industries in which China 
Clay is used great advances have been made 
in production techniques, which in turn are 
dependant upon the regular quality of raw 
material. The aim of your Company is to 
contribute its share to the progress of tech- 
nical and scientific development in industry 
by providing accurately controlled products. 


MOLOCHITE 


The addition to our Molochite plant re- 
ferred to in my Statement last year was 
completed in August and came into produc- 
tion last September. This calciner, which 
is of the most advanced design, has increased 
our capacity for the production of Molochite 
by approximately 80 per cent and will enable 
us to take full advantage of the market 
potential not only at home but overseas. 


BUILDING 


The activities of the Building and Con- 
crete Divisions of the Group have been 
depressed throughout the year by reason of 
the rise in the Bank Rate in September, 1957. 
During this period, however, they have shown 
their ability to compete in the keen market 
conditions prevailing. The position is now 
improving as a result of the financial 
measures recently announced by the Govern- 
ment and the volume of available building 
work is increasing. We have been concerned 
chiefly in the field of Local Authority housing 
and have made what we believe to be valuable 
contributions to the design and execution of 
town re-development schemes. 


We anticipate an increased volume of work 
in school, factory, agricultural and private 
enterprise building. The demand for our 
Reformite stone has been well maintained 
and some fine examples of its use in both 
public and private buildings are to be seen 
over a growing area of England and Wales. 


QUARRIES 


The Quarries Division of the Group, re- 
sieieélh desing: doe dak ain snieaties on-he 








“ Devon ” acquisitions reported last year, has 
also suffered from the effect of Treasury 
restrictions during the past year. The road 
building programme was severely curtailed 
and allocations for normal maintenance were 
below anticipated levels. Production in our 
Roadstone Quarries was accordingly well 
below capacity. The recession in industry 
was reflected in a lower demand for lime- 
stone and dolomite for blast furnaces and 
cement manufacture. The wet Spring and 
Autumn had its effect on deliveries of agri- 
cultural lime, but the demand for this pro- 
duct remains. 


Whilst the year has not come up to expec- 
tations as far as trading results are concerned, 
the slowdown has given us an opportunity 
to reorganise Our production facilities, and 
we are now well placed to take advantage of 
any increased demand as it arises. The easing 
of control on credit and the increase of 
expenditure on roads should show a marked 
improvement in the financial results of this 
Division and the returns for the current year 
indicate a very satisfactory trend. 


TRANSPORT 


The Transport Division of the Group has 
again made a noteworthy ~ contribution 
towards the Group profit. It must be said, 
however, that until the main trunk road 
system throughout the country has been con- 
siderably improved the desirable level of 

iency of transport fleets cannot be 
attained. 


RETIREMENTS 


Mr Hart Nicholls, who has been associated 
with the China Clay industry for wi 
years, and has been an executive Director of 
this Company for thirty-two years, retires at 
the conclusion of this meeting under the pro- 
visions of the Companies Act, having aan 
the age limit imposed by the Com 
Articles of Association. Mr Nicholls’ tone 
and loyal service to the Company is well 
known and has been of inestianalite value and 
benefit to the Group, particularly with regard 
to our operations in China Clay, and it is 
with sincere regret that we have to record 
the end of his active association with the 
Company. I am sure that you will wish to 
join in wishing him a long and happy retire- 
ment. 

Mr Samuel Rowley, who has been Secre- 
tary of the Company since 1944, retires on 
March 31, 1959, after forty-seven years’ 
service to the China Clay Industry, twenty- 
seven years of which were as Secretary of 
English Clays Lovering Pochin & Company 
Limited. We all have cause to be grateful 
to him for the outstanding service he has 
rendered to the Company, both as Secretary 
and as a Director of & number of Group 
subsidiary companies, and wish him every 
happinest for a long and well-earned retire- 
ment. 


CONCLUSION 


It has not been an easy year but I am 
confident that every aspect of the Group’s 
activities is in good heart and alert to take 
advantage of any further improvement in 
world trading conditions. We have a full 
programme of capital development scheduled 
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for the current year and look forward to a 
further year of progress. 


There is one final thing that I am sure 
you will wish me to do and that is to convey 
to the workpeople, staff and executives, both 
at home and abroad, our appreciation of their 
loyalty to the Company and their efforts on 
its behalf, 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted; the proposed dividend was 
approved ; Mr L. W. Berry, OBE, was re- 
elected. a director ; the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Allan, Charlesworth & Com- 
pany and Messrs Bourner, Bullock & Com- 
pany, was fixed and the proceedings termi- 
nated with a vote of thanks to the chairman 
and directors. 


BIRMINGHAM CITIZENS’ 
PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


STEADY PROGRESS 


The seventieth Annual General Meeting 
of the Society was held at the Imperial 
Hotel, Birmingham on March 11, 1959. The 
Chairman, Mr W. H. Madin, presided, and 
in moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts said; 


The year under review is one which again 
records excellent progress despite adverse 
conditions. The total amount invested with 
the Society from Members and Depositors 
during 1958 was £1,023,116, and after allow- 
ing for the withdrawals there is a balance of 
£5,539,722 due to Share Members, an 
increase of £284,262 and £985,303 due to 
Depositors. Interest at the rate of 34 per 
cent, tax paid by the Society, has again been 
paid to the Shareholders, equivalent to 
£6 1s. 9d. per cent, where tax is paid at the 
rate of 8s. 6d. in the pound. 


Advances during the year amounted to 
£1,327,886. The balance now due on pro- 
perties in Mortgage to the Society was 
£6,264,994, an increase of £310,581 com- 
pared with December 31, 1957. Applications 
to finance new -houses and from sitting 
tenants, formed a substantial part of the mort- 
gage advances. Investments in Government 
Securities and cash at bank amounted to 
£618,297 compared with £587,766 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, an increase of £30,531, 


The Revenue and Appropriation Account 
shows that after providing for Management 
Expenses, Interest on Deposits, Income Tax, 
Profits Tax, Interest to Shareholders, and 
other expenditure, the balance carried down 
for Appropriation is: £32,100. 


Add: 
‘Balance brought forward from 

NE IE ccapscstingetggney - Eee 
Making a total of ............... £51,838 


This amount has been appropriated as 
follows - 

Transfer to General Reserve ... £30,000 

Transfer to Mortgage Losses 


re aaa kt £372 
Balance carried forward ...... £21,466 
£51,838 


Reserve Fund. The Reserves, including the 
unappropriated balance carried forward, now 
amount to £311,466, an increase of £31,727. 
The Assets now amount to £6,891,992, an 
increase of £332,714. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted 
and the retiring Directors, Messrs. H. L. 
Butler, J. B. Chatterley and E. S. F. Sutton 
were re-elected, 
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HARRODS LIMITED 


TRADING PROBLEMS SUCCESSFULLY SURMOUNTED 
SIR RICHARD BURBIDGE ON INCIDENCE OF PURCHASE TAX 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Harrods Limited will be held on April 20th 
at the Company’s Premises, Brompton Road, 
London, S.W.1. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman and Manag- 
ee Sir Richard. Burbidge, Bart, 


In my statement last year I said that the 
outlook for 1958 could not be viewed with 
too much optimism chiefly because of the 
Government efforts to restrict home consump- 
tion, but the adverse effect of the credit 
squeeze on our trading was in fact more 
severe than I expected. This was evidenced 
by the rapid increase in sales during the latter 
part of the year as compared with the first 
part, the improvement commencing imme- 
diately with the easing of the restrictions and 
reaching its peak during the Christmas and 
Sale periods. 


During the first six months, trade in 
London was also badly hit by the bus strike, 
which you will remember lasted for seven 
weeks, while a further adverse influence was 
the bad Fashion Season—people did not like 
the new fashion trends and would not accept 
them. The result was that the sales and 
profits of the Group for the first half-year 
were considerably less than last year, but the 
great improvement during the latter half of 
the year enabled us to Yécoup most. of this 
loss so that the Gross Profit on Trading was 
practically the same as last year. 


Differing local conditions of course affected 
the various stores. Harrods in Knightsbridge, 
responsible as you know for more than half 
of our Group profits, was not affected by the 
bus strike to the same extent as the other 
London Stores, and with a wider range of 
merchandise was able to counteract the 
poor Fashion Season. Trading in the last 
quarter was very good indeed, and, in the 
end, Sales for the year and Gross Profit on 
these Sales reached record figures. There is 
no doubt that Knightsbridge is becoming an 
even greater shopping centre on account of 
the building developments that are taking 
place in the neighbourhood. Also the 
shopping public are realising that in 
addition to the large variety of choice goods, 
Harrods also carry a very large range of 
worthwhile popular priced merchandise. 


D. H. Evans in Oxford Street and Dickins 
and Jones in Regent Street both suffered very 
severely during the bus strike and while the 
former store did very well to get within 
striking distance of last year’s figures, the 
latter store was not so successful, chiefly due 
to the fact that they were passing through a 
period of reorganisation. 


There is no doubt that trading conditions 
in the North were not so good as those in 
the South; the rate of unemployment was 
higher, there was more short time and less 
overtime being worked which in particular 
affected the steel industry in Sheffield and 
our store there. Kendal Milne & Co. at 
Manchester showed an improvement in pro- 
fit and Walsh’s of Sheffield were very close to 
last year. Henderson’s in Liverpool were 
severely handicapped by building operations 
and were not quite able to reach last year’s 
figures. 


PURCHASE TAX 


I have referred to. the effect that the 
Government’s credit restriction had on our 


- Trading results. This is a policy which was 


obviously necessary and against which 
nobody could raise any objections, but there 
is another aspect of their policy which is not 
quite so acceptable—I refer tothe incidence 
of Purchase Tax. This, as you well know, 
was originally a War Tax, but whether it is 
the best means of raising taxation in peace 
time is open to argument. It certainly affects 
the Cost of Living and I am sure everybody 
would like to see this Index reduced, but 
I am concerned more with the adverse 
effect of this Tax on your companies, par- 
ticularly now that the trend is to reduce the 
various rates of tax. Every time this happens 
we have to stand a very considerable loss, 
because, in order to be competitive, goods in 
stock, priced at a higher rate of tax than that 
borne on similar goods that can be purchased 
at the new tax, must be reduced in price. In 
the past we have charged this loss against 
profit, but this year the loss amounting to 
£66,000 for the Group has been charged 
against Contingencies Reserves. Apart from 
the actual loss incurred at the time of a reduc- 
tion, trade is badly affected in the weeks 
immediately before Budget Day by the hope 
of possible reductions. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The Gross Profit on Trading was £14,427 
less than last year, while there was a decrease 
in Interest and Rents Receivable of £29,994 
so that the final Gross Profit of £9,361,268 
was £44,421 less than last year. Profit before 
taxation is £2,245,166 against £2,473,116, a 
decrease of £227,950, but taxation based on 
these profits is £231,129 less than last year 
and taking credit for £41,027 previously pro- 
vided and no longer required, the profit after 
taxation is £1,117,771, an increase of £44,206 
which in all the circumstances I hope you will 
consider satisfactory. 


The Amount Retained for Reserves by 
Subsidiary Companies is £32,248 less than 
last year so that the amount of profit to be 
dealt with by Harrods Limited is £1,067,698 
or £76,454 more than last year. After trans- 
ferring £200,000 to General Reserve, £222,346 
to Buildings Reserve and £50,000 to Contin- 
gencies Reserve, and after allowing for the 
dividend on the Preference Stock and the 
Interim Dividend on the Ordinary Stock, it 
is proposed to pay a Final Dividend of 12$ 
per cent on the Ordinary Stock, making a 
total dividend of 174 per cent, the same as 
last year. The balance of profit unappro- 
priated is £20,352 and the total Profit carried 
forward is now £478,318. 


STAFF 


Stockholders will, I am sure, wish to join 
with the Board in expressing our sincere 
thanks to the Managers, Buyers and Staff of 
the Group for their loyal and able efforts in 
a year which has not been without its 
problems. We already have a high standard 
in our selling staff today and we aim -even 
higher for the trading of tomorrow. 


PROSPECTS 


Contrary to last year, 1959 would seem to 
be opening optimistically ; the artificial 


restrictions in spending have been removed 
and I expect improvement in trade and net 
profit for the first six months. The second 
half-year depends mostly on political oon- 
siderations but these apart I feel that we may 
expect better results to show this time next 
year. ; ; 
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ASQUITH MACHINE TOOL CORPORATION 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Asquith Machine Tool Corporation 
Limited was held on March 23rd, at Halifax, 
Mr Robert W. Asquith, MIPE "(the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following are extracts from his cir- 
culated Statement for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1958; 


The trading profit for the Group before 
taxation has increased from £699,569 to 
£815,105. The net profit, after providing 
for taxation, attributable to the shareholders 
of the Corporation is £369,017, compared 
with £321,460 for the preceding year. Your 
directors feel that this increased profit justi- 
fies them in recommending a final dividend 
of 20 per cent, making 30 per cent for the 
year on the ordinary shares of the company, 
leaving a balance of £185,304 to add to the 
revenue reserves and sums carried forward 
in the accounts of the Holding Company and 
its Subsidiaries. They now total rat 39. 494. 
The share premium account which now 
stands at {1,356,123 is proposed to be 
utilised to the extent of £1,005,000, by 
making a distribution of bonus ‘shares on the 
basis of one new ordinary share for each 
existing ordinary share. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The results for the year can be considered 
satisfactory, although there are two aspects 
which should be borne in mind. 


Part of this increased profit is due to 
increased production facilities which have 
enabled the Group to reduce the backlog of 
orders which were outstanding at the end of 
the “last financial year. Our delivery dates 
are now very much more normal, and indeed, 
for the standard quick turnover machines we 
are in a position to deliver certain types from 
stock. 


Secondly, the major part of the benefits 
from the Durgapur contract, to which I 
made reference in my statement last year, 
are reflected in this year’s results. 


I feel I should stress these two aspects of 
the “year’s trading, which have contributed 
to thé satisfactory profit figure we are able 
to show. 


Trading conditions became increasingly 
difficult during the year, and whilst I con- 
tinue to be optimistic for the future, I do 
not think this report would give a true 
picture of the position if I were not to indi- 
cate that such satisfactory results are not to 
be expected for the current year, although I 
believe subject to the usual proviso that we 
shall have no difficulty in maintaining the 
same dividend as paid for 1957/58. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


I am pleased to report that all your sub- 
sidiary companies operated at a profit. 

William Asquith Limited : This company 
again maintained a high volume of business 
and its turnover exceeded that of the previous 
year. The prospects for the newly designed 
heavy machines and Transfer Lines for the 
Automobile Industry remain good. 

This. company particularly is feeling pro- 
duction. indigestion caused by too many 
special. and heavy. machines, and until the 


Production will remain a problem. 
Drummond Brothers Limited : This com- policy 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


pany, as I indicated in my report last year, 
started with a backlog of orders considerably 
less than at the end of the previous financial 
year ; nevertheless, the company had a satis- 
factory year, and the prospects for the future 
would seem to be good, bearing in mind the 
majority of their products go to the 
Automobile trade, which as is generally 
known is experiencing a particularly busy 
period. 


The benefits from obtaining the licence 
for the French “Pilot” Copying Lathe are 
beginning to be felt, and there is no quéstion 
but that this new machine will play an 
important part in the Group’s range of 
products. 


George Swift & Sons Limited and Swift- 
Summerskill Limited : George Swift & Sons 
Limited in particular continue to make a 
satisfactory contribution to the Group’s 
results, and the additional facilities referred 
to in my last report should be available by 
the Spring of this year. 

Towards the end of the current financial 
year the facilities now being provided by 
the extension of the Highroad Well Works 
of William Asquith Limited will become 
available for the manufacture of a consider- 
able proportion of the Swift«Summerskill 
output, which had previously been sub- 
contracted. 

Modern Foundries Limited: This com- 
pany had a ‘satisfactory year, and should 
begin to feel the benefit of the installation 
of the Hydro-Blast Plant, which I mentioned 
in my last report, during the course of the 
current financial year. 

Rotadop Limited: This company con- 
tinues to operate at a profit. 

Drummond-Asquith (Sales) Limited: 
As I mentioned last year, the more difficult 
orders are to obtain, the more your manufac- 
turing subsidiaries depend on the efficiency 
of this organisation. I feel very confident that 
this company will continue to play the part 
for which it has been established. 

Associated Machine Tool Corporation 
(USA): I am pleased to say that this 
subsidiary, in spite of difficulties due to the 
American recession, continued to operate at 
a small profit. 


DIFFICULT TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


‘Whilst I do not wish to indicate that we 
are pessimistic as to the future prospects of 
your company, I feel that a report of this 
nature should give shareholders an indication 
of the difficulties we have to face. 


The Machine Tool Industry suffered a 
recession during 1958. During the year your 
company in common with the Industry gen- 
erally began to feel the effects of the decline 

in machine tool orders, especially for certain 
of their standard machines, but, I am pleased 
to say, that at the time of writing this state- 
ment there are indications of an improvement 
in demand for standard lines. Orders received 
by your company during the first quarter of 
the current financial year are greater than in 
any single quarter of last year, but many of 
these orders are for machines of special or 
heavy kinds, and as the orders for standard 
“quick turnover machines have not kept pace, 
e has 


ing problem, but such steps must, of neces- 
sity, take ‘time. We are-aotively 
‘of ' broadening 


pursuing our 
‘our programme and I 





am confident that this policy will, in due 
course, be very beneficial for the Group. 


EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT’S 
ANTI-INFLATION POLICY 


I think it is fair comment to express the 
view that the Government’s anti-inflation 
policy is.in some part responsible for the 
reduction in new business in standard lines. 
There have been certain steps taken to ease 
the full force of these measures, and it is pos- 
sible that the slight improvement to which I 
have referred is a result of them. I feel 
certain that if the Government could see its 
way to reinstate the Investment Allowances, 
this, more than any other single step, would 
encourage the buyers of capital equipment to 
— the purchase of new machinery and 
plant 


Another problem which has contributed to 
the difficulties of the Industry during the year 
has been the Ministry of Supply’s policy of 
disposals of machine tools from Arsenals 
which they are closing down, and of machines 
accumulated at the time of the Korean crisis 
which have since been kept in store. 


The appearance of these machines on the 
market for disposal at prices which, in the 
majority of cases, bear no true relation to their 
current cost, has complicated an already diffi- 
cult problem. As the position is at the 
moment, this is going to be an even more 
serious problem during the current financial 
year, and the Industry has pointed out at the 
highest level the serious repercussions which 
might result if this policy is continued. 


NATIONALISATION 


You might expect me to say a few words 
on nationalisation. 


As you are aware, the British machine tool 
industry has for some years lain under the 
shadow of nationalisation, which has brought 
in its train a whole string of criticisms, often 
contradictory and nearly always ill-informed. 
If this threat, dangerous not only to the in- 
dustry but to manufacture as a whole, seems 
now to have receded a little, then we must in 
large measure thank the industry’s own 
resolve to tell the public about itself. 


For example, machine tool firms—includ- 
ing your own—have thrown their doors open 
to every type of visitor ; the industry’s trade 
association has published a considered state- 
ment concerning the production and supply 
of machine tools in this country, and this 
included statistics which utterly refute earlier 
charges of lagging in expansion. Recent sup- 
plements on machine tools in two national 
newspapers have illustrated the workings of 
an industry so complex that the suggestion 
of nationalising it must appear ludicrous 
except to the narrow minded doctrinaire. Cer- 
tainly the last year has evinced the growing 
vitality in all spheres including export promo- 
tion, research and development and in the 
training of top-level designers. In all these 
aspects of a vigorous industry, your own com- 
pany has at all times played a leading role. 


Recently your company has made an offer 
for the shareholdings of Kitchen & Wade 
Limited. 

CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 

At the meeting the Chairman said: 

At the time your company issued its 
Annual Accounts, the résult-of the offer to 


acquire the issued “Share Capital of Kitchen 
& Wade Limited was not known and in miy 
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Review I promised to make a statement at 
this Meeting. 


As you will have seen in the press, by the 
final closing date (March 4, 1959) we had 
received acceptances covering more than 
90 per cent of the shares of Kitchen & Wade 
Limited. We propose in due course to 
acquire compulsorily, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Companies Act, 1948, the 
balance of the shares, but in the meantime 
we have advised non-acceptors that accept- 
ances will continue to be taken. 


Apart from acceptances which are still in 
the pipeline, up to last Saturday acceptances 
had been received and your company’s shares 
had been allotted and cash payments made 
in respect of 934 per cent of Kitchen & 
Wade shares. 


Last Friday Mr Kitchen (the Chairman), 
Mr Walker (the Managing Director) and Mr 
Gaukroger resigned as Directors of Kitchen 
& Wade Limited, as from April 5th next. 
In these circumstances I am writing to Mr 
Kitchen asking that two persons nominated 
by your company be appointed Directors of 
Kitchen & Wade Limited, forthwith and the 
names I have put forward are Mr G. W. 
Wright, MIPE (the Asquith Group’s Tech- 
nical Director), and Mr J. _ Blakiston, 
MIMechE (a Director of one of your 
company’s subsidiary companies and .a 
Consultant Engineer with an international 
reputation). 


It is proposed that Mr J. D. H. Horobin 
(the Asquith Group’s Financial Director) and 
myself will join the Board of Kitchen & 
Wade Limited, on our return from an 
important business trip abroad to which we 
are already committed and which I consider 
will, if successful, be of great benefit to the 
Group: at that time further consideration 
will be given to the final composition of the 
Kitchen & Wade Limited Board. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
JAMES PASCALL LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of James Pascall Limited, was held on 
March 25th in London. 


Mr R. Ellman Brown, FCA (the Chair- 
man), who presided, in the course of his 
speech, said: 


The profit for the year ended December 
31, 1958, shows an increase on the profit for 
the previous year. The net profit, subject 
to taxation, is £345,282, which represents an 
increase over 1957 of £43,186. 


During the first half of 1957 we used dear 
sugar and I drew attention to this in my last 
Report. 1958 has been helped by purchases 
of cheaper sugar; so to an extent the in- 
creased profits are due to successful buying, 
which is not likely to be repeated during 
1959 owing to the existing price structure in 
the sugar market. 


Competition within the industry continues 
on an increasingly drastic scale, with heavy 
investment by the larger chocolate and con- 
fectionery manufacturers in television and 
other forms of advertising for the purpose of 
promoting one or more lines into what are 
known in the trade as “leader” lines. This 
form of promotion is very costly and the 
reward mainly looked for in the future, and 
it is necessarily hard for a Company of our 
size to contpete extensively in such media. 
Your Company continues to spend as much 
as it can properly afford on its advertising 
campaigns. 

In my Report for 1957 I said that sales for 
the first few weeks of 1958 were running 
above the 1957 level. This was not main- 
tained. The tonnage sales for 1958 show a 
small decrease on 1957, but spread over a 
number of lines. 
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OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENTS 


Our export trade continues to be sound. 
Our dollar sales are up on the year, and we 
are hopeful that the current year will show 
further expansion. During the year we 
entered into an agreement whereby our goods 
will be manufactured under royalty in 
Portugal. 

The profit on trading amounted to 
£482,658, compared with £429,676 for the 
year 1957. 


The estimated amount to be reserved for 
taxation is £190,000, and after various appro- 
priations and adjustments, the amount added 
to the carry forward on Profit and Loss 
Account is £23,452. The surplus of current 
assets over current liabilities is £618,119, 
compared wth £528,783 last year. 


A revaluation of Freehold Land and Build- 
ings and Plant.and Machinery finished during 
the year showed an excess of approximately 
£500,000 over the Balance Sheet figures. It 
is not proposed to alter any book values for 
the present. 


Your Directors propose that the dividend 
on the Ordinary Shares shall be maintained 
at 55 per cent. 


As I said last year, this Report is issued 
so early in the year that it is difficult and 
dangerous to prophesy future trends, so I will 
say no more than this. We cannot hope for 
increased profits unless the developments 
planned for 1959 are successful in promoting 
increased sales, and we shall suffer to an 
extent by having to use sugar which will cost 
us more in 1959 than it did in 1958. On the 
other hand, we have a first class team of 
technicians who are constantly experimenting 
in new methods for more economical produc- 
tion and the evolution of new lines, always 
bearing in mind the Company’s reputation as 
a producer of quality confectionery. 


The report was adopted. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES LIMITED 





TURNOVER 


“WE LOOK FORWARD TO THE CHALLENGE OF NEW METHODS FROM 
MANY OF OUR MARKETS .. .” 


Sir Ronald W. Matthews in his Chairman's Statement circulated to Shareholders with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1958. The following are extracts from the same statement:— 


The past year has in many ways been one of the most difficult experienced by your Company in the post-war era. Orders received 
fell sharply as we entered the second-half of the year, particularly from the iron and steel industry. 

The turnover of the Group which had at one time promised to equal 1957 figures ended the year 12% lower than in 1957. 

In all the circumstances, the results produced are not unsatisfactory. 


EXPORTS 


Despite the overall reduction, despatches to overseas markets actually increased by 64%. 
When world trade recovers there will be new and increasing markets to be won, and we have accordingly continued the 


intensification of activities overseas. 


_ The Far East was widely covered for the first time in the Company’s history, and arrangements made in certain countries for more 
direct representation than had existed previously. 


FINANCE 


As a result of the rights issue made in June, 1958, the Company’s liquid position was materially improved. Given reasonable 
trading conditions, we are well placed to meet the requirements of any development plans of the consuming industries in the immediate 


future. 


The Group Trading Profit amounted to £888,413 and the Net Profit was £303,471. The Directors recommend a Dividend of 20% 
in accordance with the statement made in June, 1958, relating to the rights issue. 


THE FUTURE 


We have seen the first steps taken by the six Common Market countries to reduce tariffs and enlarge quotas between themselves. 
Your Company’s Belgian Subsidiary becomes favourably placed to develop further its direct sales of refractory materials in Europe. 
The British steel industry intends to press on with its development projects, though these have, inevitably, been modified as a result 


of recent events. 


Your Company should keep in a position to meet substantial additional demands and the occasion of the Annual General Meeting 
is being taken to increase the authorised share capital and to augment the borrowing powers of the Company. 


GENEFAX HOUSE, SHEFFIELD 10 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC GROUP 


STABLE COSTS THE KEY TO SUCCESS IN EXPANDING MARKETS 
SIR GEORGE NELSON REVIEWS THE ACTIVITIES OF A WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION 


The annual general meetings of The English 
Electric Company and its major subsidiaries 
in the United Kingdom were held on March 
19th in London. 


Sir George H. Nelson, Bart, (the Chair- 
man), in the course of his addresses, said: 


Since the last meeting, Mr Nelson, your 
Managing Director, has been elected Deputy 
Chairman of each of our principal sub- 
sidiaries in this country. I have the greatest 
pleasure in welcoming him back from his 
tour of India, Pakistan and Ceylon from 
which he returned only two days ago. He is 
much impressed with the possibilities there 
and feels strongly that we should collaborate 
as closely as possible with the development 
of these countries. Mr Nelson had the 
honour of being received by the Indian Prime 
Minister, Pandit Nehru. 


Mr Nelson also visited the Middle East 
as Industrial Leader and Vice-Chairman of 
the Board of Trade Advisory Council on 
Middle East Trade and was most warmly 
received by rulers and leaders in many coun- 
tries and is impressed with the possibilities 
of trade development in those areas. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The balance on trading account is up by 
‘£800,000 to £11,036,000. 


The profit of the Group after taxation and 
after deducting amounts attributable to 
minority interests has increased by £66,000 
to £3,017,000. Having been able.to maintain 
our earnings, the Board again recommend a 
final dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 10 
per cent less tax making 14 per cent for the 
year. 


These improved results are wholly due 
to the very modest profits we are able to 
earn -on. the increase in our turnover. 
For 1958 turnover for the Group including 
the overseas subsidiaries was £162 million 
compared with £148 million in 1957. This 
increase of £14 million has only brought an 
additional trading profit of approximately 
£800,000. In illustration of the small margins 
we earn, I will give you the following break- 
down of every £100 we received for our 
1958 turnover. 


£ 
Materials, including bought and 
Be. ree 48.84 
Wages and salaries .................. 32.31 
Depreciation, maintenance, 
power, heat, light, rent, rates, 
SRN, BOB os shoes So0s' sos . 13.32 
Interest on debentures, bank 
overdraft and bills. ............... 1.23 
95.70 
es ‘ . ‘ £L 
Taxation <! ..iciscccacvisdvesiva 1.77 
Retained in the business ... 1.60 
Net dividend on Preference 
and Ordinary Stocks ... .93 4.30 





100.00 


THE EXPORT POSITION 


I ‘have referred in previous years to the 
difficulties which exist due to intense com- 
petition from the exporting nations of the 
world. We in the English Electric Company 


' have endeavoured to play our part by expand- 


ing our interests and by diversifying our 
products, and we have become a world wide 
organisation with our own manufacturing 
resources in the overseas field and with our 
own companies or agencies in most countries 
of the free world. 


NEED FOR INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


Our future success depends largely upon 
the extent to which we can stabilise and if 
possible reduce our costs. There are many 
important Overseas manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of capital equipment of the types 
which we manufacture who are very .active 
in world markets, and their number is 
growing as one country after another estab- 
lishes an electrical engineering industry. At 
the same time, during the past few years the 
severe fall in world commodity prices, while 
it has brought a welcome improvement for 
the time being in the terms of trade and 
therefore the balance of payments of the 
United Kingdom has reduced the ability of 
many of our customers who have low 
exchange resources and inadequate finance 
for development to buy capital equipment 
here. The result has been that competition 
has become even more severe. : 


These conditions challenge us to decrease 
costs without losing our reputation for high 
quality and provide a constant spur for 
everybody in the organisation to increase 
efficiency in design and manufacture. 


I feel it only right, however, to warn you 
that competition for its own sake or pushed 
to extremes can cease t3 be beneficial to this 
country and in fact can become positively 
detrimental. 


Commenting on the prospects for overseas 
trade, Sir George said: I see no reason to be 
pessimistic about either the immediate future 
or more particularly the long run, provided 
we encourage the provision of appropriate 
finance. Over the years there is the possi- 
bility of great expansion in world trade and 
in capital development, and if we maintain 
our competitive power our Company will be 
able to secure its full share of the continually 
growing volume of work which will be on 
offer. 


MARCONIP’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO. 


The Company has had another successful 
year. Turnover was again at a high level 
although it showed a slight reduction com- 


pared with the previous year. 


Progress has been well maintained in every 
branch of our activities. In particular our 
exports have reached a record level. 


Ever since its formation more than sixty 
years ago, your Company has applied itself 
energetically ‘to the ‘discoveries of new: tech- 
Niques and improvements: in -existing radio 
communication practice and this research 
effort represents ‘a national asset of the 
highest importance. 


Highlights in the -year’s commercial 
achievements included in the aeronautical 
field the entry into service of BOAC’s 
Comet 4 jet airliners, which have a radio 
system consisting almost entirely of Marconi 
equipment. This system is also specified 
for the Comet 4’s ordered by both Aero- 
lineas Argentinas and East African Airways. 


There was a continued demand for our 
military doppler equipment. 


During the past ten years the Company has 
completed nearly 70 major defence radar 
installations and has supplied radar equip- 
ment, both military and civil, to nearly 30 
different countries. 


Demand for sound broadcasting equipment 
continues at a satisfactory level. 


The value of orders for television equip- 
ment received by our Broadcasting Division 
during the year was the highest in its 
history. Communications Division has had 
a most successful year, particularly in the sale 
of VHF and microwave multichannel radio 
link equipment. 


Marconi Instruments have also had 


another satisfactory year despite difficult 
trading conditions throughout the world, 


MARCONI INTERNATIONAL MARINE 
COMMUNICATION COMPANY 


Throughout 1958 the shipping industry 
has been going through a period of recession 
and the profit of £521,194 after all charges, 
but before taxation, is lower by £101,698. 


: Prominent among new developments is a 
single side band radiotelephone and telegraph 
transmitter of exceptional quality. 


We were also proud to be associated with 
the finest new ship of 1958, the Union Castle 
Line’s passenger liner “Pendennis Castle,” 
for which our latest radar, with track indi- 
cator, was supplied together with other 
equipment. 


The English Electric Valve Company had 
a record volume of orders outstanding at the 


end of Jast year and the trading results were 
again highly satisfactory. 


D. NAPIER & SON 


The results of the Napier Company last 
year were not unsatisfactory, the profit and 
output of the Company being little different 
from that of 1957. 


Orders for Eland engines have been 
obtained from Canada, and it is hoped to 
develop this business in America and else- 
where in the world. Napier engines are 
also used to power four diffesent types of 
helicopter. 


The Napier Deltic diesel engine has 
proved successful in a number of applica- 
tions, notably as the power unit in diesel 
electric locomotives. 


VULCAN FOUNDRY GROUP 


The more favourable results which I 
forecast a year ago have materialised during 
1958. The Group trading results show a 
profit of £125,780, after charging depreciation 
of £118,780, compared..with a. loss of 
£286,497 in the previous year. 


In 1957 we delivered the first diesel-electric 
locomotive against the British Railways 
Modernisation Programme, well ahead of 
our competitors, and we are naturally proud 
of the confidence which the British Transport 
Commission have shown in English Electric 
by giving us orders for a number of types 
of diesel-electric locomotives. 


Orders received from at home and abroad 
ensure that the works of the Vulcan Group 
will be kept fully occupied during the 
current year, 
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JAGUAR CARS LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AT HOME AND ABROAD 
SIR WILLIAM LYONS’ STATEMENT 


The Twenty-Fifth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Jaguar Cars Limited was held on 
March 18th at the registered office, Browns 
Lane, Coventry. 


In. his speech, which was circulated with 
the accounts, Sir William Lyons, the Chair- 
man, said: 


The Company has once again achieved 
record sales, and a record net profit of 
£624,337 after charging taxation of £863,644. 
The Directors recommend that a Dividend 
of 174 per cent less Tax be paid on the 
Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Shares, and in 
addition, a special Interim Dividend of 124 
per cent less Tax in respect of the year to 
July 31, 1959, to be paid at the same time 
and on ‘the same warrant. 


The year’s Accounts are adversely affected 
to a substantial degree by the alteration in 
the basis of assessment of Profits Tax to a 
flat rate of 10 per cent as and from April, 
1958. This will be minimised to some extent 
by the payment of a Special Interim Divi- 
dend out of the current year’s Accounts. 
The incidence of Profits Tax will be even 
more severe in the next Accounts for the 
year to July 31, 1959. 


A substantial part of our undistributed 
profits has been utilised to finance capital 
expenditure and provide additional working 
capital with a result that the actual capital 
employed in the business is out of propor- 
tion to the Issued Capital. It is considered 
desirable, therefore, to capitalise part of these 
Reserves, and it will be proposed at an Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting following the 
Annual General Meeting to increase the 
Ordinary Share Capital to a figure large 
enough to allow an issue two “A” 
Ordinary Shares for each Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary Share held. 


The year marked not only the highest 
output the Company has achieved, but also 
the greatest demand for our cars from all 
markets of the World, which we have ever 
received. 


The recovery from the fire was, of course, 
completed in the previous year, but never- 
theless many plans for expanded capacity, 
deferred because of the fire, were carried out, 
and output of cars continued to increase 
throughout the year, during which we en- 
joyed a flow of production unbroken by 
delays inseparable from the introduction of 
new. models. 


We are indeed fortunate in having estab- 
lished a range of cars which have a special 
appeal, all over the World, to those who 
wish to own a car which provides quality 
and performance of an outstanding kind. 
It is particularly gratifying that the demand 
in the European markets, where we face 
the greatest competition, has increased con- 
Siderably. 


Whilst the profit must be regarded as 
satisfactory, it is by no means greater than 
is required to meet the large expenditure 
which we have to face for tooling new 
models, and keeping up to date with plant 
and new equipment, which are 
vital to our future, in’ fact our plans call 
for profits at an even higher rate during 
the next three years if we are to meet the 
programme. 


I continue to regard with concern our 
rising costs, for although we have so far 


absorbed them by imoreased production, 
indeed in this year we have been fortunate 
enough to have more than done so, we 
cannot view the future optimistically if we 
are to be forced continuously to increase our 
output to maintain our selling prices and 
the competitive position we hold in the 
world’s markets, 


It would be a great relief if our industry 
could find some stability in costs and be 
able to turn its thoughts to reducing selling 
prices. If this could be done, it would reflect 
a more secure outlook for the future. I have 
no doubt competitors in other countries have 
this objective well to the fore. 


We continue to suffer a disadvantage 
against our foreign competitors in the burden 
of Taxation which our Industry has to carry. 
Our competitive - ability is controlled by 
volume, and volume is, to a large extent, 
dictated by potential demand. Home 
Market demand is restricted by Purchase 
Tax. Car manufacturers in other countries 
do not have this restriction on their Home 
Market, so they can plan for a greater volume 
than is possible in this country. Freedom 
from Purchase Tax would undoubtedly raise 
our horizon in planning for the future. 


EXPORTS 


Our American market, which absorbs 
about half our World exports, has made 
further valuable progress in consolidating the 
Sales and Service organisation throughout ail 
the States, and the new market in Mexico, 
where assembly was commenced last year, 
has shown great promise in spite of the 
Import restrictions imposed. 


All exports have continued to make progress 
during the year, which confirms the hopes 
that were expressed in our last report. In 
fact, in 1958 out total exports showed an 
increase of 47 per cent. Of all cars produced 
54 per cent were exported, whilst our a 
can and Canadian subsidiary Compani 


reached a record breaking total of 22 million 
dollars. 


The wisdom of having established a sub- 
sidiary Company in Canada has been proved 
by the increased business which we have 
achieved in that market and we have every 
reason to expect even better results in the 
future following this intensification of effort 
there. 


In many overseas markets importations are 
controlled by quotas, but in all these markets 
we have succeeded in fulfilling our obligations 
to our distributors and in some cases have 
been granted additional import permits, which 
we have also been able to honour. 


In Europe progress during 1958 has 
exceeded our expectations showing an all- 
round increase of 42.3 per cent over 1957. 
It remains to be seen what will be the effect 
of the European Common Market on our 
sales during 1959 but there is no indication 
of any recession at the moment and as our 
full quotas have been given us by those 
countries where they are in operation, we are 
confident that our position will be at least 
maintained and most probably improved in 
the foreseeable future. 


Our cars have been well received in all 


overseas markets and there is no sign of any 
fall in the demand, except perhaps in the case 





of New Zealand where the Authorities have 
found it necessary, for economic reasons, to 
curtail rather than increase the importation 
of cars. 

An aggressive sales policy, backed by con- 
stantly intensified after-sales service, will be 
main and we see no reason why we 
may not look forward to the future with 
confidence. 


RACING AND COMPETITIONS 


Although our decision, made in 1956, to 
withdraw from mi weal participation in racing 
and other competitive events has been 
maintained, this has by no means resulted 
in the disappearance of the name of Jaguar 
from the lists of winners in track and road 
events. 


Evidence of the confidence in the reliability 
of our Jaguar engine is provided by the fact 
that the Lister Engineering Company con- 
tinue to use our engines for their highly 
successful Lister-Jaguar racing cars. These 
cars won no less than six important national 
and international races in Europe last year 
and seven events in America where Jaguar 
driver Walter Hansgen won the Sports Car 
Club of America Championship for the 
second year in succession. 


Of the many successes gained by private 
owners, the most recent was the winning of 
the Nominated Team prize in the Monte 
Carlo Rally by three privately owned and 
entered 3.4 litre Jaguars, thus demonstrating 
the complete reliability of this very popular 


In another field of sport, Mr Norman 
Buckley set up a new one-hour water speed 
record for 800 kilogramme boats with his 
Jaguar engined Miss Windermere III which 
attained the speed of 89.08 mph. 


In any recapitulation of recent events in 
the field of motoring sport, it is inevitable 
that thoughts must turn to the tragic death of 
the first British Champion Racing Driver of 
the World, Mike Hawthorn. As Jaguar’s 
No. 1 driver when the Company was officially 
engaged in racing, he drove our cars to many 
successes and was a loyal and valued friend 
to this Company in all that he undertook on 
its behalf. His loss is mourned by us all. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I would particularly like to express appre- 
ciation to all Staff and Workpeople for their 
achievement in obtaining the highest produc- 
tion in the Company’s history. There is 
nothing more they could do to maintain the 
Company’s progressive policy and their own 
future security than to ensure always the 
highest production of which the Company is 
capable. 


The retiring Directors, Mr A. Whittaker 
and Mr E. F. Huckvale, were re-elected. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting the two resolutions referred 7 
increasing the capital of the Company ¢ 
£1,460,000 by the creation of 2,840,000 50 2A” 

Ordinary Shares of 5s. each, and capitalising 
the sum cael £720,000 by the issue of two “ A” 


Ordinary Shares for each Ordinary or “A” 


Ordinary Share now held, were carried, 
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LEWIS’S INVESTMENT TRUST 


JUSTIFICATION FOR EFFECTIVE INCREASE IN DIVIDEND 


POLICY OF STORE MODERNISATION CONTINUED 
MR REX COHEN ON ANNUAL PURCHASE TAX 


The Thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Lewis’s Investment Trust Limited will be 
held on April 21st at Liverpool. : 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Mr Rex A. L. Cohen, OBE, the 
chairman, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


Trading conditions in the different areas 
in which we trade have been far from 
uniform, and on the whole, by no means 
easy. The early months were as usual dis- 
turbed by purchase tax uncertainties ; in the 
summer Selfridges were severely affected by 
the London Transport strike ; and later in the 
year we were afflicted in the provinces by fog 
and other adverse weather conditions during 
our peak trading period. The figures also 
reflect the first full year’s trading in Bristol. 
This ended with a small loss, although a satis- 
factory profit was earned in the second half 
of the year. In spite of all these unfavour- 
able factors, the trading profit shown in the 
consolidated profit and loss account of 
£4,971,693 was not materially different from 
that of last year. On the other hand, we were 
not able on this occasion to enjoy to the same 
extent the interest content in miscellaneous 
revenue which we have earned in recent years. 
During that period we have been steadily 
building up liquid resources to pay for the 
construction of our Bristol store as well as 
major building developments at Selfridges. 
With the remunerative interest rates then 
prevailing, those liquid resources were able 
to make a satisfactory contribution to our 
net profit. During the past year, however, 
that money has gradually been applied for 
the purpose for which it was accumulated 
and with the fall that has occurred in short- 
term interest rates any balance remaining 
could not be invested on quite such profitable 
terms. 


As against this, however, we have enjoyed 
certain taxation advantages. 


The net result of these various conflicting 
factors is that we end the financial year with 
a consolidated net profit after tax of 
£2,241,494 or £3,448 above last year. In view 
of these results, and having regard to the 
broad completion of our immediate building 
programme for which we have been conserv- 
ing resources in recent years, the board felt 
justified in recommending to you an effective 
increase in the dividend payable to Ordinary 
stockholders. You will remember that at the 
end of the first half year, and before the 
capitalisation of reserves on November 27, 
1958, the rate of interim dividend on the 
Ordinary stock was raised from 5 per cent to 
74 per cent. On the Ordinary capital as sub- 
sequently increased we now recommend a 
final dividend at the rate of 10 per cent actual 
as against 12 per cent on the lower capital 
last year. This will involve an increase in the 
net final dividend paid of £16,434 as com- 
pared with last year. These increases in divi- 
dend payments to Ordinary stockholders total 
£98,601 on the year and are, in our view, well 
within the resources of the Group ; and if you 
accept our recommendations we will carry 
into the new year in the consolidated balance 

reserves and surplus amounting to 
£6,838,660, which is not only in excess of that 
available at this time last year before the 
Capitalisation issue was made, but is within 
striking distance of the higher issued Ordinary 


capital of the Trust of £7,144,973. That 
concludes my explanation of the accounts, 
which continue to reflect a position of great 
financial strength. 


LEWIS'S 


This is the main trading subsidiary cover- 
ing our stores in Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leicester, and Bristol. In spite of 
the Bristol result already referred to, this 
ended with a consolidated net profit after tax 


Of £1,349,295 against. £1,336,149 last year. 


All the Deferred Ordinary shares are held by 
the Trust, and on them a dividend at the rate 
of 28 per cent actual has been paid for the 
year as against 25 per cent last year. There 
are two important developments to report 
about our trading operations. The first is 
that after more than 100 years of cash trading 
we have now extended our activities to in- 
clude deferred terms. This extension has 
been restricted to certain selected mer- 
chandise, such as furniture. Secondly, 
the provision of £500,000 which we have 
set aside in Lewis’s balance sheet for store 
modernisation, 


This by no means represents the measure 
of our total outlay for this purpose. In the 
first instance the bulk of this expenditure will 
be concentrated on our Manchester store, 
where an investment of some £1,500,000 is 
contemplated over the next five years. 
Although plans are in an advanced state of 
preparation, they were not sufficiently 
finalised to publish on the face of the balance 
sheet a figure of capital commitments in this 
regard. As at present advised, however, a 
capital expenditure of the order of £800,000 
is envisaged on this project over the period 
mentioned. This is, of course, over and 
above the Trust’s Group commitments of 
£982,000 referréd to in the balance sheet, but 
the ample liquid resources which we have 
available should more than suffice to meet 
this outlay. 


This policy of store modernisation will also 
be extended to Birmingham, although at 
present not on the same scale as at Man- 
chester. In Liverpool the long protracted 
building operations for the repair of war 
damage, which commenced in 1946, are at last 
nearing completion, and we are beginning to 
reap the benefits of what is, in effect, an 
entirely, new and modern store. 


Our results-in Leicester have also been 
particularly encouraging. This store will also 
share in our modernisation programme and 
we hope to reap further benefits from that 
expenditure. 


The Bristol store has developed most satis- 
factorily and it is already difficult to believe 
that it first opened for trading on September 
26, 1957. We feel that the inevitable teeth- 
ing troubles have now been successfully over- 
come, and we look forward with much con- 
fidence to the future earning capacity of a 
store which by common consent represents 
an outstanding addition to the architecture of 
Bristol. 


OTHER SUBSIDIARIES 


Our Leeds store having marked time for 
a year or two, has now resumed its advance, 
and produced a satisfactory increase in net 


UNCERTAINTIES 


profit A process of modernization for bring- 
ing fixtures and equipment up to the best 
modern standards has already been launched, 
and I hope that in due course this expendi- 
ture will yield a rich return. 


On the other hand, our experience in 
Glasgow -and Hanley has not been so happy, 
and in Scotland, in particular, the prevailing 
and—I hope—temporary wave of unemploy- 
ment may be the explanation of the difficult 
trading conditions we have encountered. 
Here again, however, and on the theory that 
it is during a time of recession that plans 
for future development should be prepared 
and carried into effect, various modernisation 
projects have been put in hand. 


SELFRIDGES 


Net profits from trading proper showed 
an increase, but as in the case of the rest 
of the Group, this was more than wiped out 
by a-drop in miscellaneous revenue and for 
the same reasons, i.e., spare funds which had 
previously been earning remunerative rates 
of interest, were gradually absorbed by pay- 
ments for Constructional work. . On the other 
hand, the same sort of taxation advantages 
were enjoyed and the net profit after tax of 
£574,757 showed a slight increase over last 
year. The building programme is far from 
complete, and the process of modernisation 
has still some way to go, so that in the 
coming year there may be some temporary 
strain on liquid resources in the Selfridge 
Group. However, the experience of the past 
half year convinces us that the capital expen- 
diture already incurred and committed will 
produce a satisfactory return. 


What may well prove to be a landmark in 
retail trading in central London is the open- 
ing in the middle of March of the Lex- 
Selfridge garage at the rear of the store. We 
have every confidence that this will not only 
be a profitable investment in itself but is 
bound to prove a boon both to customers and 
to public in providing parking accommoda- 
tion in the centre of London, thereby 
relieving the acute problem of traffic con- 
gestion in that area. 


PRICES AND PURCHASE TAX 


Like most retailers we welcomed the 
reductions im purchase tax, to which effect 
was given in the last Budget, but like the rest 
of our competitors, we also deplored the sub- 
stantial stock losses which those reductions 
inflicted on the retail trade as a whole. For 
years mow, successive Governments have 
turned a deaf and insensitive ear to every 
representation made to them by the organised 
retail trade, both on the effects and on the 
timing of these tax reductions. It is in any 
case quite iniquitous that these serious stock 
losses should continue to fall on one section 
alone of the trading community, but the 
timing of these announcements affects the 
whole of that community. Year after year 
both public and trade are disturbed in 
February and March by the possibility of tax 
variations in the Budget, and only in one year 
has the Government of the day, in deference 
to retail representations, announced these 
variations at or about the end of the calendar 
year, so that the quite unnecessary inter- 
ference with the normal flow of trade could 
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be avoided. Once again, this year the public 
are persuaded that tax reductions will occur 
but again the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has ignored all appeals to remove uncertainty 
by making an announcement of his intentions 
in January. 

In spite of these easily avoidable disadvan- 
tages, we welcome purchase tax reductions, 
because of the effect they have on prices. We 
keep our selling prices under- constant 
review and we- estimate that these have 
fallen on average during the year by some 
23 per cent. 


STAFF 


I am glad to be able to report that our 
relations with our staff continue to be cordial 
and I hope you will authorise me to thank 
them on your behalf for the contribution 
they have made to the results we have been 
considering today. 














COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
GRAYS BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
ESTABLISHED I880 


The Annual General Meeting of the Grays 
Building Society was held at Grays on 
March 23rd. 


Mr Frost, the Chairman, stated that during 


. 


the year the assets had increased by £63,608 © 


to a total of £2,643,627. The balance due 
to Shareholders as at December 31, 1958, was 
£2,405,380, showing an increase on the year 
of approximately £86,000. The amount paid 
by the Society by way of Income Tax 
and Profits Tax for the year was £38,424, 
which, the Chairman stated, was a very 
large sum for a Society of the size of 
Grays. Advances during the year amounted 
to £215,138. The reserves had increased to 
£96,585. 


REVERTEX LIMITED 


(Manufacturers and Sellers of Concentrated Rubber Latex 
and Synthetic Resin Emulsion) 


PROFITS MAINTAINED 


MR T. HARCOURT POWELL’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Revertex Limited was held on March 24th 
at 51/55 Strand, London, W.C, Mr T. 
Harcourt Powell (chairman of the company) 
presiding. The notice convening the meeting 

was taken as read. 


The Secretary (Mr H. Wiltshire) read the 
report of the auditors, 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1958: 


I am glad to say tHat in spite of the reces- 
sion in trade throughout the world the profits 
of your Company are approximately the same 
‘as. for the previous year. Had it not been 
for a delay in sailing, the proceeds of a large 

- shipment would have increased the profits by 

‘some thousands of pounds. The profit 
‘on’ this shipment, will of course, come 
in the current’ year and I may say. that 
the first quarter’s trading is quite 
satisfactory. 


It will no doubt interest you to know 
that our sales are well spread throughout the 
world. -Over 50 per cent of our products are 
now sold abroad to customers in forty-two 
countries. 


DIRECTORATE 


Mr H. E. Netherclift joined the Board in 
March last and you will be asked to confirm 
this appointment later on in this meeting. 
Mr Netherclift has been connected with your 
Company for many years through our friends 
and financial advisers, Helbert Wagg & Co. 
Ltd., and his special knowledge will be 
extremely valuable. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


You will notice that our new subsidiary, 
Revertex (South Africa) (Proprietary) Ltd., 
is included in the accounts for the first time. 
This Company, about which you wore in- 
formed last year, began production in July 
and since then has been in full operation. I 





am pleased to say that from the outset it has 
turned out excellent Emultex and our trade 
in Africa is growing as a result. Great credit 
is due to all those who took part in planning, 
erecting and organising the factory ; especially 
those of our technical staff. The plant was 
brought into production with practically no 
teething troubles. ; 


PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES 


Revertex (Concentrated rubber latex): 
Since our last report we have been re- 
organising our factory in the Far East and 
have brought our plant up to date. Much 
technical progress has also been made and 
sales continue to be satisfactory. 


Emultex (Polyviny! acetate emulsion): We 
continue to maintain our position in this field. 


Alcotex (Polyvinyl alcohol): We are 
making steady progress with this material and 
our plant is now ‘capable of producing any 
quantity likely to be required for some time 
to come. 


Processes: We -have concentrated great 
efforts in developing processes and com- 
pounds to be used with our’own materials. 
Much progress has been made during the 
year and the outlook is encouraging. We 
recently expanded our compounding plant at 
Harlow to take care of demand and we may 
have to make more additions in order to cope 
with further needs. 


ACCOUNTS 


For the year under review the profit, before 
tax, amounted to £397,373 as compared with 
£406,975 for the previous year. This slight 
falling off is due to the fact that the charge 
for depreciation this year amounts to £85,729 
or £13,376 more than the amount charged 
last year. This is principally because the new 
Alcotex plant was installed during the 
previous year and bore depreciation for only 
a part of the year, whereas in this year’s 
accounts it bears the full year’s charge.. The 
net profit, after making full provision for 
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At the end of the year under review the 
Society had cash at Bank £87,931 and British 
Government Securities £160,874. The 
Chairman stated that the Grays Society was 
one of the very few Societies that was able 
to state that the Market Value of its securities 
was greater than the book value shown in the 
Balance Sheet. The total of Liquid Assets 
were £248,805. 


Mr Frost went on to state that during the 
year the Shareholders had received interest 
4. per cent on Ordinary Shares, 44 per cent 
on Fixed Term and Depositors 34 per cent, 
33 per cent Fixed Term. The Fixed Term 
Shares and Deposits were proving a very 
satisfactory form of Investment. ‘The period 
for the Fixed Term on Investments and 
Deposits was for two years only, on all 
accounts of £100 and upwards. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


taxation, was £178,373 as compared with 
£190,975. 


CAPITAL AND DIVIDENDS 


The Directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 174 per cent, less tax, 
making with the interim dividend of 12} per 
cent, less tax, paid last November, a total 
of 30 per cent, less tax, for the year. The 
total dividend of 30 per cent, less tax, will 
absorb the sum of £78,272 and the unappro- 
priated profits will be increased by £100,101 
to £689,412. 

The Directors feel that the time is oppor- 
tune to take a further step to bring the issued 
capital of the Company more into line with 
the capital employed in the business. It will 
therefore be proposed at this meeting that 
£226,875 of the unappropriated profits of 
£689,412 be capitalised in the form of 907,500 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. each, and allotted to 
existing Ordinary Shareholders in the propor- 
see of one new share for every two shares 

eld. 


To enable this to be done it is necessary 
to increase the Authorised Capital, and it 
will be proposed that the Authorised Capital 
be increased from £500,000 to £1: million, 
After the present capitalisation issue, there 
will remain’ £319,375 of Ordinary Capital, 
in the form of 1,277,500 Ordinary Shares of 
5s. each, available for issue. 


STAFF 


I-am quite confident that our Company is 
luckier than most in our staff: Many of them 
were appointed to positions of’ considerable 
responsibility twenty and more years ago, at 
ages which wére young by any standards, 
and they are still with us today. Their keen- 
ness and enthusiasm are -as great as ever. 
As in any Company, it is to them that our 
thanks are mainly due for the progress we 
have made over the years. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, 


* was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr H. K. Marsh, 
Mr H. E. Netherclift and Mr A. F. Baillie, 
were re-elected and the directors were 
authorised to fix the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Company. 

Resolutions were also passed increasing the 
capital of the company from £500,000 to 
£1 million by the creation of 2 million Ordi- 
mary shares of 5s, each and capitalising 
£226,875 of the unappropriated profits and its 
allotment to existing Ordinary shareholders 
in the form of Ordinary shares in the propor- 
pool of one new share for every two shares 
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THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED 


GROUP TURNOVER INCREASED OVER WIDE RANGE OF PRODUCTS 
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BENEFITS FROM GREATER EFFICIENCY 


MR J. S. HUTCHISON ON OVERSEAS SALES 


The seventy-third annual general meeting 
of The British Oxygen Company Limited 
was held on March 25th at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, London, W.1, Mr J. S. Hutchison 
(the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The consolidated profit of £7,224,500 is 
after depreciation of {4,094,653 and compares 
with £5,964,085 in the preceding year, when 
depreciation was £3,217,463. 


Group turnover rose by 15.7 per cent 
spread over a wide range of products manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom and over- 
seas. The benefits were felt of greater effi- 
ciency and increased output from major in- 
stallations completed in recent periods and 
the profit reflects a moderate but welcome 
improvement in the rate earned on invested 
capital. 

Taxation takes 3,890,438 against 
£3,215,099 and the nett profit available for 
allocation or distribution is {2,876,208 
against £2,440,245. Subsidiary companies 
retained £754,846 (£497,238) and £750,000 
(£750,000) has been allocated to general 
reserve. The final ordinary stock dividend 
of 6 per cent recommended requires 
£588,127 and leaves £320,713 added to the 
balance carried forward to make a total of 
£1,381,450. 


The Directors have also declared a special 
interim ordinary dividend of 2 per cent in 
respect of the year ending September 30, 
1959, which will call for £196,042. 


Our group capital expenditure programme 
for the three financial years 1958-61 at pre- 
sent totals £24 million. This we expect to 
be able to finance from depreciation, and re- 
serves and other resources, without needing 
to issue further share or loan capital. 


UNITED KINGDOM GASES DIVISION 


As expected, sales of industrial gases 
proved less buoyant than for a number of 
years and their growth was at a reduced rate 
towards the end of the year. Nitrogen, how- 
ever, has come into greatly extended use and 
argon has kept up its good progress. Sales 
of medical oxygen, nitrous oxide and other 
anesthetic gases continue steadily. 


In the first quarter of our current finan- 
cial year industrial gas sales have been rather 
below those of the corresponding period a 
year ago and there is as yet no indication 
of a resumption of the upward trend experi- 
enced for so many years. 


Demand for industrial user equipment has 
been slightly reduced in the UK market and 
export sales have been affected by import 
Testrictions in a number of countries. Pro- 
duction of this equipment involves the manu- 
facture and assembly of thousands of parts 
with complex programming and recording. 
A Leo II electronic computer recently 
ordered will be used in this connection 
when it is installed mext year and for 
analytical and calculation work throughout 
the group. 

British Oxygen Aro Equipment Limited 
Continued mainly on development work. Pro- 
duction is expected to commence later this 


year, but the situation is still governed by 
changes in defence requirements and by the 
present uncertainties in the aircraft industry 
generally. 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 


Work on hand at Edmonton includes air 
separation plants and tonnage oxygen and 
nitrogen plants for British Oxygen 
Gases Limited, for the steel and chemical 
industries and for Government require- 
ments. 


British Oxygen Wimpey Limited continues 
to be actively engaged on the Government 
rocket research project at Spadeadam, where 
progress is good despite adverse weather con- 
ditions at a very exposed site. 


Sparklets Limited achieved higher sales and 
profits mainly from the success of the new 
Hostmaster syphon, particularly in export 
markets. Sales have had a setback in the 
current year, but the planned extension of the 
Hostmaster range should stimulate demand. 
Activity in the diecasting section remains at 
a moderate level. 


Woodside Die Sinking Company Limited 
increased its turnover substantially, although 
profits have still to reap the benefit of recent 
expansion. An excellent reception was 
accorded on the introduction recently of a 
range of jig and tool units in standard sizes 
and designs which are being stocked for 
general supply to industry. 


ELECT RIC WELDING DIVISION 


Gat oes showed improved sales and 
profits last year, although import restrictions 
and keener competition overseas reduced 
exports. 

Good progress was made in the sale of 
Ferromax, Mirrospeed and other new elec- 
trodes and with our patented Fusarc/CO, 
process. Development of these and other 
lines continues. 

The automatic welding section had a busy 
year with higher turnover and profits. A 
number of novel installations were completed 
including the longest welding boom in the 
world for use in the construction of an atomic 
energy power station. In the shipbuilding 
field success has attended the introduction of 
a self-propelled double fillet welding machine 
complementary to the already firmly estab- 
lished gantry welding machine. 

Although there was a reduction in orders 
for major automatic welding installations in 
the early months of the current financial 
year, recent inquiries show a distinct revival 
of interest. It will be some time, however, 
before the work reaches the production shops 
because of the design element in such special 
projects. : 


CHEMICALS DIVISION 


British Oxygen Chemicals Limited once 
again substantially increased its sales and this, 
with increased efficiencies in the manufacture 
of melamine and polyvinyl acetate, resulted 
in appreciably higher profits. Sales are now 
being affected by some recession in the 
plastics industry.and there are indications of 
increased competition in world markets for 


EXPANSION 


our products. We do not expect sales and 
profits next year to reach last year’s levels 
and the tempo of future advance may be 
restrained. 


Odda Smelteverk A/S benefiting in Nor- 
way from: additional supplies of hydro- 
electric power, produced and sold greater 
quantities of carbide, cyanamide and dicyan- 
diamide. The determination of certain coun- 
tries to become self-sufficient in carbide 
manufacture and to supply adjacent terri- 
tories affects the outlook for established 
manufacturers such as Odda and we cannot 
expect that last year’s rate of growth will 
continue. 


Carbide Industries Limited, at London- 
derry, is working according to plan on the 
building of works for the manufacture of 
carbide from which acetylene will be supplied 
in due course to the adjacent Du Pont neo- 
prene factory. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


In the course of his review of the group’s 
overseas interests, the Chairman said: In 
Australia sales and profits both advanced 
in the past year and experience this year 
continues to be favourable. In India sales 
continued. to grow, although somewhat less 
vigorously, and profits were commensurate. 
Trading conditions in South Africa have been 
steady and a modest extension of sales gave 
some improvement in profit which should 
continue in the current. year. 


In New Zealand, East Africa, Ceylon and 
Burma progress was appreciable, but less 
favourable trading conditions brought some 
reduction in profit in Rhodesia, Malaya and 
Hongkong. In the competitive market 
in Canada, although progress was restricted 
by the recent recession in trade, we have an 
improving position. 

Pakistan Oxygen Limited had a year 
despite the economic and politi upsets 
which have so dominated the scene. Trading 
is affected just now by the recent drastic 

in conditions and so far we do not 
have a balanced view of prospects. 


PROSPECTS 


Under-activity just now in many spheres 
of heavy industry and general engineering 
reacts on our industrial gas business in the 
United Kingdom and we still have increased 
costs to overcome. Every effort will be 
required to improve on last year’s results 
and this applies also to the other divisions 
in the United Kingdom which have some 
leeway in the early part of the year to 
make up. 

On the other hand, sales and profits over- 
seas are on the up-grade. This trend should 
continue with the industrial expansion in 
most countries despite currency and import 
difficulties, and trading should improve 
further with any increase in prices of raw 
materials or produce which are basic to their 
economy. 

I expect that this expansion overseas 
coupled with a gradual improvement at home 
will yield results bearing a favourable com- 
parison with last year’s profits. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 


BENEFITS FROM QUALIFICATION AS OTC 


STRENGTHENING OF GROUP’S POSITION FROM 
DIVERSIFICATION POLICY 


LORD ROBINS ON GROUP’S STRENGTHENED POSITION 


The sixty-first’ annual meeting of The 
British South Africa Company was held on 
March 19th, in London. 


Colonel The Lord Robins, KBE, DSO (the 
President) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

-Last year I sounded a note of warning 
that, if the market value of copper and other 
base metals—especially copper—upon which 
our royalties are calculated remained at their 
then levels, our revenue for the year now 
under review must necessarily fall below that 
of 1957. But I qualified that by saying that 
this adverse situation might be alleviated con- 
siderably by the measures which the Directors 
had taken on March 21, 1958, to secure pro- 
visional recognition of The British South 
Africa Company as an “ Overseas Trade Cor- 
poration ” under the Finance Act, 1957. 


I am now pleased to be able to report that 
those measures have had very satisfactory 
results. The taxation charge reflects a saving 
of tax on the profits of the year to September 
30, 1958, of the order of £750,000. Although 
the Company only functioned as an Overseas 
Trade Corporation for just over six months 
of the year, the tax saving is greater than 
what it may be expected to be in a full year 
in future by reason of a change in the method 
of assessment to Income Tax, the cessation 
of liability to Profits Tax and the effects of 
Double Taxation relief. 


Although the Company’s exempt trading 
income, which is derived primarily from its 
mineral revenues, is no longer subject to 
Profits Tax, the Group’s investment income 
will continue to be subject to that tax. Never- 
theless, the tax saving :is still substantial and 
so long as the Company continues to qualify 
as an Overseas Trade Corporation, and on the 
basis of the levels of revenue and expenditure 
for 1958 and current rates of taxes in the 
United Kingdom and Overseas, the overall 
estimated annual tax saving will not be less 
than £600,000. 


THE YEAR’S. RESULTS 


_ The Consolidated Profit and.Loss Account 
shows that the Group’s net revenues from 
royalties, dividends and interest have dropped 
by some £2,947,000 when compared with the 
previous year. _Against this, however, the 
total taxation charge has been reduced by 
£,2,480,000 so that our net profit, after taxa- 
tion of £4,363,000, is only £467,000 less than 
the corresponding figure for 1957. 


Out of this profit of £4,363,000 the Direc- 
tors propose to transfer £1,500,000 to General 
Reserve .and will today recommend for 
approval the payment of a Final Dividend of 
3s. 3d..per unit of stock-or per share, which 
together with the Interim Dividend of 1s. 3d. 
already paid will make a total of 4s. 6d. for 
the year. 


The Directors have also decided to declare 
a Special Interim Dividend of: 9d. per stock 
unit or share for the year ending September 
30, 1959, to be paid with the recommended 
Final Dividend for the year 1958. This 
Special Interim Dividend will not be taken 
into account in considering the payment of 














further dividends out of the results for the 
year ending September 30, 1959. 


SOURCES OF INCOME 


The Group’s income comes from three 
sources, its mineral royalties, its real estates 
and its investments. As time goes on and 
the year 1986 approaches, when the mineral 
rights and revenues in Northern Rhodesia 
will be taken over by the Government with- 
out compensation, the investments held by 
the subsidiaries, and the investment policy 
generally will become of prime importance. 

The Group’s interest in mining, both in 
Rhodesia and elsewhere, still forms a major 
part of the whole portfolio—the mining 
sections amounting to more than 60 per cent 
of the total book value. Thus, the develop- 
ment of mineral resources and the business 
of mining investment may be broadly said to 
be the principal activity of The British South 
Africa Company Group. In addition, how- 
ever, to the mining investments, we have in 
recent years achieved a considerable measure 
of diversification in the. Group’s holdings 
and this process is continuing. 

_ At the date of the Balance Sheet quoted 
investments. of the Group at {22,834,081 
showed an appreciation of £5,492,424. An 
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approximate valuation of the invest- 
ments at March 12, 1959, amounted to 
£29,975,000, showing an appreciation over 
book value of £9,190,000. In addition there 
was an estimated undisclosed appreciation on 
certain of the unquoted holdings at that date 
of .£3,387,000. The book value of unquoted 
investments has increased by ~ about 
£1,800,000 since September 30, 1958. 


I feel confident that Members will endorse 
the policy which the Board has adoptéd and 
which will place the Company in an ex- 
tremely strong position from now onwards. 


FEDERATION’S PROSPECTS 


The year under review has been in many 
ways an anxious one, both here and-in Africa. 
During its first five months, the average 
price of copper was between £179 and £180 
per ton. One of the great new Copper Mines 
—Bancroft—then suspended its production 
for technical reasons ; and our new financial 
year began with a strike in progress on the 
Copperbelt which lasted for 53 days and cost 
the Company in loss of royalty alone some 
£800,000. 


However, since then the price of copper 
has improved and looks like ing more 
stable ; in a few days Bancroft will have 
resumed production, expansion at Nchanga 
and Mufulira is in progress and in general 
the economic and industrial scene in the 
Federation is brighter than before. 


The year 1960 will be an important one 
for the Federation, not only because of the 
Constitutional discussions: but because it will 
see the commissioning of the great Kariba 
Hydro-Electric Scheme. We are proud that 
The British South Africa Company has con- 
tributed materially to this great project. 

The report was adopted and the dividend 
recommendation approved. 












INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


Annual Report and Accounts of the I.C.L. Group for 1957-1958 
















Great Britain. 






Equipment, Vibrating, Scr 









All products of the Group for sale abroad. 


. INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION LIMITED 
Complete Steam Generating Plant for Power Stations, for Industry and for Nuclear Power Application in 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Mechanical Stokers, Pulverising Mills, Feeders and Burners for all Steam 
eening and Filtering Equipment etc., for sale in Great Britain. 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION (EXPORT) LIMITED 


RILEY (IC) PRODUCTS LIMITED 








Raising Equipment. Material 














THE CLAYTON EQUIPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
Locomotives and Vertical Kiln Plants. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES : 
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Ordinary Dividend (25 per ce: 





Net Profit for Year after Taxation......... 
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y nt.) 
In aes a Special interim dividend of 5 per cent. in respect of the year 1958-59 has been 
lec . 
Net Profit retained in the Group for Development, Expansion and Contingencies 
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the Group showed a reasonable increase. 






231, Net Current Assets before providing for advanced taxation .............scccscscsceccees 5,872,603 
120370 . VEROE ASSOUD WOss QOPTOONNEIOR) oi... cee ssc ccccicccdcecccbscacecasccocccacccdcoccccecbosesee 1,450,579 

464, SC GO NN vn nk cbbcncctacce asses she odéciedescdbcdessccodacucceestone 515,024 
6,798,112 Total Capital Employed ................000. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REVIEW OF THE CHAIRMAN, SIR JAMES REID YOUNG 
The Group Profit is £3,089,547 compared with £2,801,201 for the previous year. 
Orders on hand showed a substantial increase over the previous year and the output from all the Works in 


Santee and Associated Companies both home and overseas have, in the main, showed satisfactory working 
esults. 


There is at present no reason to suppose that the results of the current year’s working will differ materially 
for the year 1957/58, but beyond this it would be unwise to predict. 
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‘o |. ‘THE SCOTTISH LIFE 
vet 1 ASSURANCE © COMPANY 
oa LIMITED 

ae ‘NINTH SUCCESSIVE RECORD YEAR 


Mr C. R. Munro, CA, Chairman of the 
rse Board of Directors, presided at the Annual 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


income from £1 million to £2 millions, it has 
only taken us three years to increase it from 
£2 millions to £3 millions. This alone gives 
some idea of our rapid expansion in the last 
eight years. 

The gross rate of interest has once again 
increased—to £5 19s. 8d. per cent compared 
with £5 18s. 2d. per cent last year. The 
corresponding rates after deduction of 
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both in this country and in USA and Canada, 
a substantial addition has been made to our 
portfolio of debentures at favourable rates 
of interest. We have also continued our 
activity in mortgages—mainly confined, as 
before, to loans on security of house property 
for owner-occupation in this country. 


It is not possible at this stage to estimate 
what will be the immediate effect of the 
National Insurance Bill 1959—assuming it is 
enacted largely in its present form—on our 
existing and prospective pensions business, 
but our Pensions Department is very well- 
equipped to give advice to employers on the 
many difficult technical problems which arise 
in this field. 


We have recently improved substantially 
our terms for contracts providing a lump 
sum benefit and have at the same time intro. 
duced a comprehensive widows’ annuity 
contract to be issued in conjunction with our 
normal group life assurance and pension 
contracts. These group life assurance and 
widows’ annuity contracts are of considerable 
value in augmenting the provision made for 
widows and children under the State scheme. 


_The Directors recommend that the final 
dividend for 1958 should be 7s. per share, 
making the total for 1958 14s. per share 
against 12s. for 1957. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





and General Meeting of The Scottish Life imcome tax are £5 4s. lld. per cent and 
om: Assurance Company Limited, held at Edin- £5 1s. 3d. per cent. 
; burgh on March 24th. The net interest revenue has exceeded 

In moving the adoption of the Report and £1 million for the first time, having more 

Accounts for 1958 the Chairman said: than doubled itself in six years. 

The Company maintained its progress Claims by death were somewhat higher in 
any during 1958 and for the ninth successive #mount than in the previous two years of 
ca, year—indeed, for the eleventh time since the the quinquennium, but the ratio of actual 
at war—I can report that the new life business claims to expected claims is still light. 

180 is a record for the Company with net new _— At the end of 1957 the Bank rate, at 7 per 
nes fg sums assured of over £113 millions. It is cent, was at the highest level since 1921 and 
ion interesting to note that in 1953 the net new conditions of recession were apparent both 
ciel sums assured amounted to a little over £5 in USA and this country. Even under these 
the millions so that we have more than doubled conditions, we commenced 1958 with our 
et our new sums assured in the last five years. investments worth considerably more than 
me A further milestone in the Company’s their balance sheet figure. During the year 

history was passed in 1958 when our pre- ™arket values have risen and the appreciation 
pet mium income, which was just over £1 million Of Our investments over their book value has 
Air in 1950, exceeded £3 millions for the first Consequently increased substantially. 
a time. In 1955 it was over £2 millions for the While the main change in owr stock 
aga first time. Thus, while it took us five years, exchange investments occurs in ordinary 
oa from 1950-1955, to increase our premium shares, in which we have continued to invest 
the ——== —=—=—== 

APPOINTMENTS ONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION, publishers of “ Which?” 

yne comuumer  soode," Qualifications s imeliigunce. tnictattive. 
the - BRITISH COLUMBIA RESEARCH Selaty sconnding to cnpectease, “Auely : Disscter, S00 Imes 
will COUNCIL Holborn, London, W.C.I. 0 
iba AT UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
hat VANCOUVER, 8 CANADA, SENIOR LECTURER 
ba soquines Oil Company requires Senior Lecturer in 
i fy sky of “Technolony "in SOUTH IRAN. Age 35-50. 


Applications are invited from ~— graduates, prefer- 
ably in economics or engineering, who have had at least 
two years’ experience in the above fields. Applicants will 
be interviewed in London, April 13-24, and should send 
details of training and experience with their application. 
One copy should be sent to Dr. G. M. Shrum, c/o British 
Columbia House, No. 1 Regent Street, London, S.W.1, 
and the other to Vancouver. 


HIEF ARCHITECTS: DIRECTORS OF WORKS, 
WAR OFFICE. Two pensionable posts for men 
at Chessington. Surrey. in (1) the Development Group, 
and (2) Works (Abroad). Qualifications: candidates must 
be Registered Architects and hold professional qualifica- 
tions in architecture. Additionally, for (1) they must 
have experience of development work and client-architect 
briefing in a large organisation, and of development of 
building types to meet special requirements together with 
current knowledge of the various institutions concetned 
with the development of building standards, techniques, 
and research. They should be familiar with up-to-date 
tost control and cost analysis methods; for (2) they 
must have experience in the organisation of a large 
building programme involving the co-ordination of the 
several ‘specialist services involved. Duties: (1) To take 
charge of the Development Group. which is part of an 
expanding organisation responsible for the . design and 
supervision of the Army’s new building work at home 
and overseas, The Group undertakes original research 
and development work on functional and _ structural 
Problems, reviews designs of a wide variety of buildings 
used by the Army, and examines new building techniques 
,and materials. (2) To direct overseas building work with 
support of administrative and technical services and of 
a development group. to enable him to organise the staff 
on the basis of a real programme of work with priorities 
and targets. both concerning cost, building time, and 
value for money. The type of building requirement will 
yary from time to time and will include housing, hospitals, 
barracks. amenities, industrial buildings, storage and other 
specialist buildings. Salary (London) £3,000. Write Civil 
Service Commission, 17 North Audley Street. London, 
W.1, for application form, quoting S4962/59. Closing 
date April 14, 1959. 
RITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION _ requires 
Assistant in Traffic Adviser’s Department at London 
Headquarters to undertake long- and short-term appraisals 
of the effect of changes in industrial trends and to 
formulate estimates of traffic potential and demand. 
Good knowledge of the sources of information necessary 
to provide an intelligence service. Experience in respon- 
sible post in transport or industry and qualifications of 
high order in field of economics and statistics essential. 
University degree or other appropriate qualification an 
advantage. 

Salary range £1.815-£2.260 p.a. 

Certain free travel facilities. Medical examination.—Write, 
giving age, qualifications and experience, to Principal 
Establishment and Staff Officer, British Transport Com- 
mission, 222 Marylebone Road. London, N.W.1, within 
14 days. S.A.E. for acknowledgment. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
The University will offer a number of Scholarships, value 
£270-£340, to graduates and to those expected to graduate 
this summer who wish to read for higher degrees in the 
Faculty of Commerce and Social Science. There will be 
©pportunities for advanced study and training in research 
in all the main departments of the Faculty and also in 
subjects common to more than one department. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar. 

¢ University. Birmingham. 15. to whom applications 
should be sent before June 13, 1959. 


Superannuation scheme. 





Degfee in Chemical Engineering; at least three 
years’ teaching experience in Chemical Engineering. 


Salary not less than £3,000 per annum for well 
qualified candidate. Two-year tours of duty 
foliowed by 72 days home leave on full pay. First- 
class air passages paid by the Company for 
employees and eligible family. Accommodation, 
married or bachelor. provided by Company at 
reasonable rental.—Write, with brief details, for 
further information to Box TE.405, c/o 191 
Gresham -House, E.C.2. 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE STUDENTSHIPS 


Applications are invited from graduates (men and 
women) who wish to undertake research in any branch 
of economics or politics (including political theory. vern- 
ment and public administration, and international rela- 
tions): statistics; sociology: constitutional, public and 
international law; recent social. economic and political 
history. The College is also interested in the application 
of these disciplines to the problems of colonial and under- 
developed societies. The College administers grants to 
further the study of European politics and government 
and of trade union policy and industrial relations. 

Further particulars and the necessary forms are obtain- 
able from the Warden. Applications should reach him by 
May 11, 1959. 


~~ NUFFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications are invited from men or women graduates 
who wish to undertake research in Economics; Statistics; 
Politics ; Sociology ; Economic, Social or Political History ; 
Industrial Relations; African Studies: Public Administra- 
tion; Business Management ; International and Public Law 
or other branches of the Social Studies. Two or three 
Research Fellowships may be awarded. The stipend will 
be according to age and appointments will be for two 
or three years, renewable. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Warden.—Applications should reach 
him not later than May 11, 1959. 


‘NUFFIELD COLLEGE 
GWILYM GIBBON RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited from men or women who wish 
to conduct research in the field of government and 
administration. Preference will be given to candidates with 
experience in the public service. The Fellowship will be for 
ene year in the first instance. Further particulars and 
application forms can be obtained from the Warden.— 
Applications should reach him by May 11, 1959. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


EDWARD WILSHAW POSTGRADUATE EXHIBITION 


One Exhibition, of the order of £200. but the amount 
to be determined in cach case by the applicant’s merits 
and circumstances, will be offered each year from a fund 
founded by Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., D.L., LL.D., 
F.C.1.S., J.P. The Exhibition is open to graduates of this 
and other Universities who wish to prepare themselves for 


careers in business administration and management and who 


fee ae to read for the Graduate’s Commerce Diploma in 
iness administration. Applications (two copies) includ- 
ing the names of two re"erces, should be sent by June 13, 
1959, to the Registrar; The University, Birmingham, 15. 


AMTANT statistician required for Circulation Depart- 
ment of Tothill Press Ltd. Work is varied but mainly 
concerned with interpretation of readership surveys. 
Experience not essential but must be able to interpret 
Statistics and report coherently. Statistical work is 
expanding and offers good prospects to a young graduate 
—tarly twenties preferred—male or female.—Apply Cohen, 


Tothill Press Ltd.. 33 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
(WHitehall 9233.) * mt 

















For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see page 1227 


errr ee me er et ee 
AA AaREt RESEARCH. We are looking for a male 
executive (graduate) with approximately two to three 
years’ experience in market research. He should be 
thoroughly versed in the statistical procedures employed 
in this field. 
The man selected will be capable of initiating, planning 
and reporting on research surveys (mainly on consumer 
products). The salary will be between £1,000-£1,200 per 
annum according to experience. 
Reply to The Manager, The Research Unit Ltd., 
197 Knightsbridge, S.W.7. 
CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION has oppor- 
tunities for young qualified Actuaries, or would 
consider those when they reach qualification, at its Head 
Office in Toronto. Generous salary scales and fringe 
including substantial group insurance and a 
breakdown sickness benefit. Opportunities arise through 
business developments.—Details from , Chief Actuary, 
18 Park Lane. London, W.1. 
CHANCE IN A MILLION for a lady of good 
education (at least G.C.E.) to get in on the ground 
floor of an expanding staff agency in the City. Age 25/35. 
Must be a good mixer and possess an casy conversational 
manner at all levels. Salary £520 per annum plus com- 
mission £2-£4 per week.—Write for application form to 
Box 1145. 
UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
Applications are invited for the following posts in the 
Department of Economics, tenable from August 1, 1959. 
(a) Lecturer (Grade ID in Economics with special interest 
in Mathematical Economics. Salary scale £900 x £50— 
£1,300: £1,350 x £75—£1,.650. 
(b) Research Assistant in Economics. Salary £600—£700. 
Fuller particulars of these appointments may be obtained 
from the Registrar, The University. Bristol 8, to whom 
applications should be sent by April 25th, 
REIGN OFFICE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT : 
RESEARCH ASSISTANTS. Ten posts (1 in Grade 
I, 2 in Grade II, 7 in Grade II) for men or women at 
least 28 (Grades I or II) or 23 (Grade IID) on April |}. 
1959. for research on historical background and current 
developments in foreign countries. Qualifications: norm- 
ally at least 2nd class honours degree. For some posts, 
sound reading knowledge of Arabic, Chinese. Japanese. 
or a Slavonic language essential. Knowledge of other 
languages and peoples desirable. London salary scales 
(men): Grade I, £1,780-£2.000; Grade II, £1,.150-£1,660; 
Grade III, £610 (23) to £675 (25 or over) rising to £1,085. 
—Write Civil Service Commission. Burlington Gardens. 
London, W.1, for application form, quoting 4958/59. 
Closing date April 30, 1959. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL | 


Applications are invited for an Assistant Lectureship 
in Politics and Government. tenable from October 1, 
1959. Salary scale £700 x £50—£850 per annum, with 
F.S.S.U. and children’s allowances.—Further particulars 
may be obtained from the undersigned to whom applica- 
tions (five copies) should be sent not later than May 1, 


WwW. D. CRAIG. 
Registrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


Applications are invited for an Assistant Lectureship 
in onomics, tenable from October 1, 1959. Salary 
scale £700 x £50—£850 per annum, with F.S.S.U. 
children’s allowances.,—Further particulars may be obtained 
from the undersigned to whom applications (five copics) 
should be sent not later than May 1. 1959. 
WwW. D. CRAIG. 
Registrar. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


HAREHOLDERS should be careful in 
their interpretation of the full 
accounts for 1958 of Associated Elec- 
trical Industries, just as they had to be 
careful in assessing the profit trends 
revealed in the preliminary statement, 
for the acquisition of Associated Insula- 
tion Products and W. T. Henley’s 
Telegraph Works makes an exact com- 
parison between the 1957 and 1958 
accounts virtually impossible. It is not 
clear from the figures as they are 
presented in these accounts how the 
group really fared, either on profit 
margins or on orders. One difficulty is 
that the figures for sales and orders for 
1958 include in part those of the new 
subsidiaries and the 1957 figures do not. 
While gross trading profits have risen 
from £13.3 million to £16.0 million, net 
profits, after excluding pre-acquisition 
profits, have risen by only £274,410 to 
£4,778,485. Including the figures for 
the new subsidiaries, sales in 1958 are 
shown at £181} million (against £150 
million), new orders received at £168 
million (against £177 million), and 
orders at hand at the end of the year at 
£182 million (against £180 million). 
Quite what contribution the new sub- 
sidiaries made to these figures is not 
stated but it seems clear that turnover in 
AEI’s works was outstripping the inflow 
of. new orders. It seems certain that 
excluding the experience of the new 
subsidiaries the order book has been 
contracting, and that AEI’s profit 
margins, like those of other heavy 
electrical engineering groups, have been 
contracting as well. 

Last year, the issue of a 6 per cent 
debenture brought in about £25 million, 
and this injection of mew money is 
reflected in the improvement in 
liquidity: cash and money assets have 
risen from £2 million to £10} million 
and bank overdrafts have fallen from 
£6.3 million to £2.8 million. 


N. V. PHILIPS 


os 1949 the trading profits of NV 
Philips of Eindhoven have risen by 
more than eight times, from 67 million 


guilders to 557 million guilders, and its - 


fixed assets by nearly four times, from 
358 million guilders to 1,430 million 
guilders. Growth of this order usually 
generates a thirst for new capital. 
Eventually, this giant electronics and 
electrical engineering concern may wish 
to come to the market. It should, like 
other international giants, find it easy. to 
do so, for its shares. are widely dealt in 
on stock exchanges other than Amster- 
dam. Last year, for instance, they were 
introduced for the first time to West 
German investors. An application for a 
Wall Street quotation is not expected 
immediately but there have been big 


dealings in the shares in the over-the- 
counter market and American share- 
holders already own about 15 per cent 
of the equity, equalling the proportion 
held in France. By contrast, British 
investors own only 9 per cent and with 
8 per cent owned in other countries, 
about 53 per cent is still in Dutch 
hands. 

Philips is in no immediate need for 
new money for last year its liquid re- 
sources rose from 309,767,000 million 
guilders to 496,026,000 million guilders, 
reflecting a decline in the rate of instal- 
lation of mew capacity, the receipt of 
share premiums arising from the conver- 
sion of debentures, and of loans raised 
privately on the Netherlands market. 
But Philips’ financial strength also stems 
from the upward trend of earnings, and 
trading profits in 1958 rose by 26 per 
cent, from 442 million guilders to 557 
million guilders, although sales advanced 
by only 13 per cent, from 3,177. million 
guilders to 3,595 million guilders. Share- 
holders are to receive in addition to the 
customary 14 per cent ordinary dividend, 
a § per cent scrip issue. The FL ro 
shares now stand at rors. 6d. to yield 
just over 24} per cent on the dividend and 
about 7} per cent on earnings. 


ALLIANCE TRUST 


7" the last two years the declared aim 
of the directors of Alliance Trust has 
been to shift the emphasis to investment 
in “ stable and conservative trades.” This 
is reflected in the greater proportion of 
investments now held in banking, insur- 
ance, food, drink and tobacco shares and 
in United States public utility issues. The 
percentage of funds in these categories 
has gone from 33.5 per cent in January, 
1957, to §1.1 per cent in January this 
year. Even so, the value of the invest- 
ments of the Alliance Trust rose last 
year by 31 per cent to £38,346,000 ; this 
is in line with the rise in equity indices 
both here and in New York. 

Almost half of the trust’s funds are 
in the dollar area, and the increase from 
£1,765,000 to £1,800,000 in gross income 
for the year to January 31, 1959, is satis- 
factory. As with so many investment 
trusts this year, profits tax is much lower 
and Alliance’s net revenue has risen by 
£85,241 to £961,424. The dividend is 
being raised from 25 to 28 per cent, and 
this payment absorbs about 75 per cent 
of net income. Funds which have till 
recently been held in cash and USA 
Government Bonds have now been re- 
invested and the chairman, Mr Alan L. 
Brown, expects the gross revenue in the 
current year to show a “further moderate 
rise.” 

An interesting innovation announced 
by Mr Brown is the directors’ intention 
to give with future interim dividends an 
estimate of the rate of earnings expected 
for the year together with an unaudited 


valuation of investments. At 142s. xd., 
the current price of the £1 stock units 
is close to their break up value of 
144s. 6d.—one indication of the market’s 
high opinion of them. 


ASSOCIATED FISHERIES 


RAWLING can at times be both hazard- 

ous and unrewarding and this has 
been the case since the autumn of 1956 
when landings first began to decline due 
to spells of bad weather and a dispersion 
of the shoals of fish. Poor returns from 
their fishing fleets give the larger groups 
an added incentive to take a hand in the 
distributive side of the industry and 
Associated Fisheries, possessor of the 
largest trawler fleet in the country, has 
a turnover through its distributing net- 
work far in excess of the value of its 
landings. Last April Associated Fisheries 
feared that without an improvement in 
the productivity of the fishing fleet its 
financial results for the year to Septem- 
ber 30th would be well below those of 
1957. Landings later in the year did not 
improve but profits did; in fact they 
recovered to about the level of the year 
to September, 1956. Fuel costs were 
much lower but individual voyages have 
been longer, so that profits from distri- 
bution probably account for most of the 
increase in trading profits, from £961,086 
to £1,173,550. The group handles more 
imported fish than landings from its own 
vessels, and it has recently reorganised 
its frozen foods business into one com- 
pany. 

Depreciation rose from £466,856 to 
£522,538 and special write-offs amounted 
to £107,225, against £77,219, but net 
profits recovered by £90,031 to £239,123, 
and the ordinary dividend has been in- 
creased by the payment of a special 
dividend of 3 per cent on top of the 
maintained 12 per cent total for the year. 
A 15 per cent dividend absorbs £112,125 
and is covered nearly twice by earnings. 
At 8s. 9d. the §s. units yield 8.6 per cent. 


JAMES PASCALL 


N contrast to the marathon takeover 

struggle for Thomas and Evans last 
summer, the Beecham Group’s bid for 
James Pascall, the south London con- 
fectioners, seems unlikely to meet much, 
if any, opposition. Beecham has made 
a bid for the entire share capital of 
Pascall on attractive terms and in cash. 
There is in issue 4,456,675 1s. ordinary 
shares for which Beecham offers 103. 
per share. Already holders of 2,494,761 
of these shares (of which the Ret- 
shaw and Pascall families have substan- 
tial holdings) have indicated that they 
will accept the offer, and the bid 8 
strongly recommended by the directors. 
The two other classes of capital carly 
voting rights, but these are small 
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relation to the ordinary capital and, in 
fact, the bid has been provisionally 
accepted by holders of more than half 
the total votes. Holders of the 5 per cent 
18s. preferred ordinary shares of which 
249,900 are in issue, are offered 15s. per 
share, and 18s. per share is offered for 
each § per cent preference share of which 
149,560 are in issue. The total bid 
amounts to about £24 million for net 
assets of £1,372,000 at written down 
book. values. 

The directors of Pascall stated recently 
that increased profits in 1959 depended 
upon successful sales promotion. The 
Beecham Group, which already has 
confectionery interests, should be able to 
help here with its vast experience of 
advertising. 


HARRODS 


N his statement with the full accounts 

of Harrods for the year to January 
31st, Sir Richard Burbidge, the chairman, 
tells shareholders that the directors are 
carefully considering what arrangements 
should be made to supplement internal 
resources to cover the cost of the £3} 
million contract placed with Taylor 
Woodrow last year for the construction 
of a new store, shops and offices in Bir- 
mingham. Although the work is being 
spread over three or four years, this dis- 
closure is not a surprising one for liquid 
resources of £1,811,470 cover less than 
half its capital commitments of 
£3,901,185. ' 

Sir Richard’s assessment of prospects 
provides a suitable background for a new 
issue. He says that the current year 
opened “ optimistically ” and that higher 
levels of trade and net profits are ex- 
pected in the first six months—and 
probably for the full year as well. 
Harrods’ experience in the second half 


of 1958 lends support to this view, for 
following the fall in trade in the first 
half of the year, earnings recovered so 
sharply in the second that trading profits 
of £9,267,754 for the full twelve months 
were down by only £14,427. In this 
recovery, Sir Richard draws particular 
attention to the part played by Harrods 
of Knightsbridge, which earns more 
than half of the group’s profits. The 
£1 shares have risen by 2s. 9d. to 81s. 3d. 
since the preliminary figures were issued 
and now yield only 4.3 per cent. 


BRADFORD DYERS 


N° doubt shareholders in Bradford 
Dyers will be cheered by the belief 
of Mr James Ewing, the chairman, that 
the fall in the domestic demand for 
woollens has at last ended and by his 
forecast of improved results from the 
wool sector in the current year. But they 
will be cheered even more by his dis- 
closure that the claim for the repayment 
of the 1,126,021 in bank deposits 
sequestrated by Egypt should be settled 
within a few months—subject, appar- 
ently, to a “ sequestration fee ” of 10 per 
cent, But what will happen to BDA’s 
claim for £2 million arising from the 
“ Egyptianisation ” of BDA’s investment 
in Beida Dyers SAE is less clear. Under 


expected in less than twelve months, 
and Mr Ewing argues that the total sum 
provided under the agreement for claims 
of this type is inadequate to meet all 
these claims in full. All Mr Ewing says 
of the future use of these moneys is to 
repeat the earlier statement that the 
directors will “consider” distributing 
“part” of the cash received when the 
Egyptian claims are settled as a tax free 
payment. 


1223 
London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Mar, Il Apr. | Apr. 15 
LAST DEALINGS: Mar. 31 Apr. 14 = Apr. 28 
ACCOUNT DAY: Apr..7 Apr. 21 May. 5 





ILT-EDGED stocks closed steady on 
Tuesday evening but interest was 
slackening before the Easter holiday and 
the Budget. Industrials were firm at 
first and on Monday a record number 
of bargains was marked at 20,028, but 
dealings in property shares alone con- 
tributed 1,521 of these. By Tuesday’s 
close the market had turned dull 
following the overnight setback on Wall 
ge The Economist Indicator fell 
y 1.3 to 252.4 on Tuesday evening. 
Glaxo fell by 1s. 3d. to 51s. 6d. and 
British Oxygen by 74d. to 55s. 44d. In 
Electricals,  Elliott-Automation _lost 
Is. 3d. to 19s. on Tuesday, but by that 
time the stock had made a net gain of 
2s. 6d. since last Wedneday. Steel 
shares remained strong following the 
by-election results, Colvilles rising by 
2s. 6d. to 30s. ro}d. and Lancashire Steel 
by 2s. to 33s. 44d. Motor shares were 
irregular on the February output 
figures, although BMC gained 93d. to 
14s. 10}d. Paper shares were weak, 
reflecting the Scandinavian and UK 
cuts in the price of kraft paper, A. E. 
Reed falling by 2s. 9d. to sos. 6d., and 
Bowater by 1s. 104d. to 46s. ro}d. Some 
selling of bank equities occurred on 
Tuesday after the National Provincial 
announced that its rights issue will be 
made at the end of April. Oils were 
initially firm but later turned dull in 
line with Wall Street. Kaffirs were 
generally easier but Loraine gained 
1o}d. to 33s. 3d. in front of its quarterly 
report. 


STOCK EXCHANGE PRICES AND INDICES 


Price, Gross Price, Yield 
BRITISH FUNDS March 24 Red. Nield ORDINARY STOCKS March 24 % 
War Loan 3% Fexbads ence Reaedetabes ceves 1955-59 100! 2.94 
Sachegeet pa 1960 seth 3-36 DSi meneabiie + Gagggg iis sees fl 5/3 5-43 
mchequer 3% ..ccscccqpecccccvcccccccsccces . COMENE .. 0. ssreereereseres 7 
Conversion 43,%...... setactetiaecethacetets 1963 10%. 4-34 Babcock & Wilcox ......+se00 © eececcccceces f! oh +2 
Sovings Bonds x bate ey Obes to. Be 1955-45 2 +4 Boots Pure Drug.......sccccccescsscccceseces 5/- 21/10, 3-29 * 
vings Bonds 39%.........<. papabassceses 960- : Relate CMicisinncicchscsstcaiieeetinens él 41/3 
Conversion 4%... cccccccccececceseeeeeees 1964 100% 4-42 SUMEET  acdsntcnenstatenseeticmieneeete. io/- S/o, «8.76 
Exchequer 5!2%....ssesesesseserererees OE 103 5-01 British Motor ........secseeeseceeeeeeeeeners 5/- 14/10) 5-88 
iti DEE nivictachoosestncaecsidtbele oon 55/4! 4-33 
COMVENIIEN Gin ascsccccccccbbusadheecaders 1969 4-99 ar 
Conversion 5268 ececcccccccccsoccesgoocesees 1974 1008 5-37 British Petroleum ......essscesescececcececees: 4 5t/- 5-12 
Treasury 5239 EE IG IT 1977-80 78% 5-24 Courtaulds .....csccccccccccseccecceccseececes é! 33/6 4-78 
WORD Dae wddeddces cecvagbabdesbhouss 1979-81 77% 5-25 Denier bssscosvoresscosntoscooeusceesediidn to) io Pe 
eeeeeee SOC R SESH ESE EE ETE EEe a 2 , 
Funding 314% aD er ted sis! 2004 Te 5-05 SHRP eee EEE ESTEE EERE ESE EEE oeee. 10/- 58/- 3-45 
seeeeeesereesseces after ruary = Fee OOOO Ree EEE EEE ROO eeEEeseeee » . 
War Loan 312% wsesseseceecsereeseeees after I 67" 3-29 ate AE apm ehees ececeedccescocce i ty 3-98 
Ge TA occ ccescccccccccecocssoesoveceseoes sf a 4-68 
Treas ed te after April | 577_* S16 «._—«_— amet ReGen 2 wns cccccccccccccccccccccosceeces 4% 
Coneah 2! % eee Serf eR el thee ras Bsn Si? 4-84 Hawker Siddeley ...... eecccccce Cocccccccoccecs ii 29/- 6-90 
Trenury Wah cicccscecdecvccce _—- 93, 5-06 ct “i 34/9 +o 
ee, imperial Tobacco........+ qesnebee nelichedereknal él 56/10! 7-38 
Lancashire Cotton. ....scsscescscceseccsccceces £i 40/7", 8-62 
Finencial Times Indices loyds Mnatbs PLpteeeeeeeeeeeeeeesecseeees £i 47 /- 4°% 
Ordinary Ordinary Fixed 212% Console Bargains CR GB Geen AS ccccccscddocceccecescocs 5/- 57/9 3-03 
ter as Yield a k Marked SONG TE Ss cic scosnsedhdkdeavdudcacoceen £i 64/9 4-63 
ch 19... 721 5-27 93 4-85 14,435 x ; 
Pearl Assurance ......esccceccecescsnceceesess 5/ 119/3 5-10 
. a. 2 oa po eae SRRMNMIINTUN 5a2 cc cshasuséepdeethecanagneeed 4/- 235/- 4-972 
e Be a¢ rs ba 2 Oe SPP Laiih cs atsdscassecsuubesceccebibecc’ il 31/6 6-98 
¢ july 1, 1935—100, + 1928=100, Seal Tetcepore seer ececccescesseceeceseceeseess a 38/9 IZ 
Stewares & Perec pre sersetas aetna 28/10! 7-62 
The Economist Indicator ube Investments .......ccccecccceccssecceeces £i i ' 4277 
: Yield 9 
Merch 18....... 253-7 a i” United Dominions Trust ........scsesceeesesss a =n 2% 
” 352 $7 Wbertsndathiniaieercivesabbetessooscc< il 31/9 6-30 
1953 = 100. - Weolworth....... Seer eeeereeerereeeses eee S/- 51/9 3-86 


































EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended March 21, 1959, there was an “above- 
line’’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of £41,502,000 
compared with a surplus of £40,756,000 in the previous week 
and a deficit of £1,705,000 in the corresponding period of 
last- year. There was a net receipt “below-line”’ of £10,030,000, 
leaving a total deficit of £126,866,000 compared with 
£187,207,000 in 1957-58. 





April 1, | April 1, aia les 


Esti- 1957, 1958, jended | ended 

£’000 mate, to to Mar. | Mar. 
1958-59 | Mar. 22,| Mar.2!,] 22, 21, 

1958 1958 | 1959 


1959 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax ..... 







Death Duties..... 
DONOR eosin gsc 


CUB 205s ohne 


Customs...... ees 
ee eee eves 


Total Customs and | 
RMIR..o0snne0ey 


Motor Duties .... 


PO (Net Receipts) 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans..... 
Miscellaneous .... 





Ord. Expend. 
Debt Interest .... 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. . 
Other Cons. Funds 
Supply Services... | 


Petal ccceeccouss 





Sinking Funds .... 


“‘Above-line ” Surplus or 
DOE o:0sccsvephsccns 
“* Below-line '* Net Expendi- 





Total Surplus or Deficit. 


Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates ...... 
Defence Bonds .......... 
Premium Savings Bonds .. 


* Including net expenditures of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £19 million in 1958/59 and £24 million in 1957/58. ; 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ miltion) 










Total 
Floating 
Debt 


Treasury Bills 
Date ge 

Tender Tap 
England 




























1958 

Mar. 22 | 3,080-0 | 1,510-3 4,839: 1 
Dec. 20 | 3,460-0 |. 1,761-9 5,406°6 
Pa '5-351-0. 5,573-4 
iM | — 

jan. 3 3,500-0 | 1,789-8 | 205-6 5,495-4 
» 40 | 3,450-0| 1,734-9] 206-0 5,390-8 
» 17 | 3,460-0 | 1,948-3] 236-6 5,644-9 
», 241| 3,370-0| 1940-8] 213-0 5,527-0 
7 oe ane | 1,973-2 | 223-5 5,476-7 
Feb. .7 | 3,250-0 | 1,891-6] 237-9 5,379-5 
» 44] 3,140-0 | 1,874:2} 252-2 5,266-4 
» 2b) 3,070-0| 1943-7] 197-2 '§,210-9 
» 28 | 3,010-0 | 1,990-0] 197-3 5,197-3 
Mar. 7 | 2,950-0/ 1,999-9] 213-7 5,163-6 
» 14| 2,920-0 | 1993-9] 225-1 5,143-1 
» 26 | 2910-0 | 2030-3] 252-7 5,193-0 

















Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Te offer of Treasury bills rose by 
£20 million to £250 million at last 
week’s tender, while total applications fell 
by £13.7 million to £360 million. Thus 
the discount market, making its concerted 
bid at £99 3s. 6d. for the fourth successive 
week, raised its allotment from 43 to 55 
per cent. Outside applicants appear to 
have raised their bids in some cases, and 
the average rate of discount fell from 
£3 §s8. 11.05d. per cent to £3 §s. 8.95d. 
per cent. 

Withdrawals of funds from the market 
were light, and fresh money was readily 
available over the week-end. The demand 
for bills was brisk, “hot” bills changing 
hands at 3x3 per cent. A rate of 3 per 


the day, although 34 per cent was con- 
ceded on Friday while credit was patchy. 
Late balances were available at the banks’ 
minimum rate of 2% per cent. and funds 
from outside institutions commanded only 
2 per cent. 

On Monday calling increased and a very 
small amount of assistance from the 
authorities was required to help the 
discount houses to balance their books. 
On Tuesday funds were harder to obtain 
and the authorities again gave a little help. 
The general rate for overnight loans rose 
to 3 per cent, and help from the authori- 
ties was passed on at 3} per cent. 


MONEY RATES: London 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
4'2%, 20/11/58).... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): 60 days......... 33g-37%6 
Biss Sic cceee 2 3 months...... 33g-3716 
Discount -houses... 2-2!,4 4 months..... « Be-Fig 
ioney: F 6 months..... - Fg-3'2 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-3!g | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury bills: 3 months...... 4!4-5 
2 months...... coe 3732 4 months...... 44-5 
3 months.......662 Big 6 months...... 4!3-Sly 

+ New York 
, | 
Official discount % | Treasury bills: s 
... Pate: March 16....... ° 2-763 
(from 2'%, 5/3/59) 3 + EB vcsves « 2-766 


cent was paid for overnight money early in - 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
—————_—_—_—_—_—_—_——————— ee 


Issue Department*: 

Notes in circulation ..... ee 
Notes in banking dept. .. 
Gove, debt and securities* 
Other securities ...... ae 
Gold. coin and “bullion .:. 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Banking Department: 


Deposits: | 
Public accounts ........++ 
Bankers....... eccccccece 
GOOG: 0002 oc ccccwgeces 
BOE vc cccte covcvesesoce 
Securities: 
Government ......... eee 


Discounts and advances .. 
SE 9 0460+ 9 Abas aaaee 
SEE babs vices <n5oeeeds ce 
Banking department reserve. 


“ Proportion” ..... Sete 


SSS ps 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,050 million 


January 21, 1959. 


TREASURY 











1959 91 day 
jan. 2 260-0 
— - 260-0 
ar 220-0! 
ae 220-02 
” 30 720-0 
Feb. 6 190-03 
a 190-0 
. = 200-0 
~~ ae 220-0 
Mar. 6 230-0 
ie 230-0 

20 | 250-0 


* On March 20th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 3s. 6d 
secured 55 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offer this week was for £260 million of 91 day bill 
(!) £240 million offered. (2) £230 million offered. (#) £210 


million offered. 


Amount (£ million) 


1,982-6 }|2,027-3 
17-8 | 23-0 
1,996-2 |2,046-5 
0-8 0-7 
0-4 0-4 
“3-0 2-8 
15-2 11-5 
22:8 |. 237-2 
74:5 | 62-8 
312-5 | 311-4 
263-6 | 269-8 
25-8 13-7 
21-4 | 22-6 
310-8 | 306-0 
20:2 | 23-8 
%o % 
6-4 7-6 
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Rate of 
Allotment 
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LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 

















| Official Rates Market Rates: Spot 
March 24 March 19 March 20 March 21 | ‘March 23 
United States $ 2-78-2-82 2-815:6-716 2-B13g—!5 2-813,-!2 2-813,-!2 
Canadian $ ::. | oe . > 2:72 6/"i6 2-72! 2-72! 
French Fr: .:.. | 13-6220-14-0265 13-79! 13-79 bee 13-79 13- 
Swiss Fr. ..7.. 11-94-12-547, 12- 16-16!,4 12- 157g-16!g 12-157g-16!g 12- 1534-16 
Belgian Fr..::. 137-96- 140-65- 140-6: 140-65- 140-65- 
142-05 70 70 70 _ 70 
Dutch Gid. :.. 10- 48-10-80 10-62'g—3, 10-62! 10-62-62', 1 
‘W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59'4-11-923, 11 -76!g—3 11 -76-76', 11 -76-76'4 11 -76-76'4 
Portuguese Esc. | 79-003,-82-00!> 80-15-25 _ 80-15-25 80- 15-25 80-15-25 
— Live. we | ‘a Nha aie 1745! -  1746-46!, 1746-46! - . te sStete 
wedish Kr... | ~ 14°3734-14-59'4 14-55) . 14-S553g-5g 14-553g-5g- - - : 4 
Danish Kr... .. | 19-06l,-19-62 19-37-578 “- 19- 19- 3619-3, - - 19-357g-36'g 
Norwegian Kr."|  19°71-20-30!, 20-04-04!, 20- 4 20-04-04!, 20-033,-04 
: One Month Forward Rates 
United States $.......... » tie coed 3ig—16c. pm 3ig—ligc. pm 36-16. pm 3i6—ligc. pm 
atieGle Gin. ce setcccece ‘oeecce 'g—lac. dis ig-lac. dis 'g—l4c. dis 'g—l4c. dis 
French Fr. ........ ecccce wocccce par—Ic. dis par—ic. dis par-Ic. dis par-ic. dis 
Swiss Fr...... cccevesesee ecccece I'g-7gc. pm 1—34c. pm 14c. pm 1-34c. pm 
Balsa FR. sw ceccvencccae eeccces 2-Se. dis 2-Sce. dis 2-5ce. dis par—4c. dis 
teh Bie... cc cc cnccced sebooes I'g-7gc. pm I'g-7gc. pm I'g-7gc. pm I'g~7gc. pm 
W. Gar: BAG... os crecedes oceees 1-—4pf. pm Tg—gpf. pm 7g—gpf. pm 7g—gpf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United States $........seeceeess 3g-!4c. pm 3g—!4c. pm 3g—'4c. pm 3g—!4c. pm 
Canadian $..........esee0e esees 3g~'2c. dis 3g-loc. dis 3g—'ac. dis ‘3g—loc. dis 
DETR. 2.5.0 sibnedinwoen odes 3'g-27gc. pm 3-234c. pm 3-234c. pm 25g-23gc. pm 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ......0065 eebece 2'g-I7gpf. pm 2'g-\7gpf. pm 2'g-I7gpf. pm 2-134pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing — 
Price (s. d, per fine oz.).....0.00s 249/2 249/i'2 249/2 
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id ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
or. 3 AUSTRALIAN BANK 
1959 LIMITED 
Heed Office : 
0382 5, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
06 A 4 A N C EK West End Branch : 8-12 BROOK STREET, W.! 
8 
Q- ee 
28 LL L - Subscribed Capital - - -  £5,000,000 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED ee ae UC Re 
14-8 Head Offi Reser ve Fund - = = o £3,000,000 
246-4 2 SS 
= BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
296-3 Established 1824 , Chai 
73 THE RT. HON. LORD THE RT. HON. LORD 
ane . THE RT, HON. LORD AD MARRS Ese, CMG 
"9 The Finest Service aaa, - Sorin ee 
5 for SIR KEITH OFFICER, O.8.E., M.C. 
M.C., LL.B. 
455.00 All classes of Insurance anerol Manager in London | LA CLEZY 
'. Monager in : W. |. SIMSON 
—_—_—_—_—— Accountant : P.M. COWIE 
REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT General Manager in Australia : H. G. ENSTEN 
. = THE UNITED KINGDOM Bank of En ; Martins ny Lloyds Bank Limited ; 
} sa THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND land Bank Limited ; Westminster Bank Limited 
Rate* 







ELSEWHERE ABROAD Chief Office in Australia : 
287, COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 


500 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia 













‘The Company undertakes the duites of 
Executor and Trustee 










With its widespread connection, this Bank offers 
every facility for the conduct of all classes of 
Banking and Exchange business with Australia 
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People 
like 
JACK 
and 
JACK 
and 
JACK 


ARE WORTH MILLIONS 


They have added well 
over £500 million to the 
nation’s net savings in 
twelve years through 
industrial life assurance. 
Ten million families save 
in this way, with the help 
of the Home Service 
Insurance Man. Together, 
they form a great thrift 
movement that helps 
people to help the nation 
by helping themselves. 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices Association 
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LET CANADA’S FIRST BANK ACT AS YOUR 


GUIDE TO 
CANADA 


You are invited to make use of the Bank of Montreal’s 
facilities and knowledge of Canadian industry and 
people if you are contemplating entering the 
Canadian market. 

The Bank with over 745 branches spread throughout 
Canada can assist you in every phase of your 
expansion, 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
Main London Office: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2 
West End Office: 9 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Resources Exceed $3,200,000,000 





wt SANWA BANK wn. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL ¥ 5,000,000,000 

















Complete Banking 
and Trust Services 


LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House,:31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
TAIPEI: FORMOSA. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


UNTY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
= DEPARTMENT 


APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a linc; Required 6/- a line. 




























> 


Agbtketons see tuntied fer the Siang vide et r 


1. PLANNING ASSISTANT, Grade APT. IV . 
£1,175 per anmom), to be particularly AE 





and comrol ertisements and “| —Applications, with full particulars of 
3 PLANNING eras on aeouel: pecial Gree whould reach the Secretary, F.B.1., 21 Sr Street, 
(£750-£1,030 per annum) or APT. EL.Orsel, 17 , London, S.W.1, on or before April 25th. 7 
‘search Industry Section, = " x et 
_ pounes on he cpleon should have an honours degree in either For other appointments Sep 
geography, economics or geology, He ‘Should have had see page 1221 , 
ACCOUNTANT» iscsi Authoriy. "a" Government, ‘Department “or 8 {2 . 
ut! ity, a vernme: o —————————————————————————————— 
Research Institution. The work will be concerned with | UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
to control ao tr ond on implementation of the ‘Development ' ations are invited for the post of:Sentor Research 


° in the Social Science Department, The ment 

be for three years from a date to be bat not 
later than October 1, 1959. Subject to satisfactory. quati- 
fications and experience, the salary will be £1,500 x £75 to 
"€1,650 per annum. The appointment is in. connéction 
with an inquiry into family life and a ae = in thé Swansea 
ae eee have special reference to the position of 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, - 


ACCOUNTS, COSTS, INVOICING & WAGES 
sections ‘of AIRCKAFT COMPONENT factory ~ 
(500 employees) in LONDON, N.W.8. 


(>) Implementation of Development 
The duties of the post will be pri 
with central area redevelopment — and 
concerned with the implementation of the development 

plan, e.g. reclamation of derelict land. 
(c) Southern Area Planning Office, Sedgley 
The duties of this post will be in Sonatas with 


ly in connection 
schemés 


A determined clear thinker, age 27 to 40, at 
least A.C.W.A., with experience of STANDARD 


COSTS,. BUDGETARY CONTROL and Development Plan and development centr 
, 3. JUNIOR PLANNING ASSISTANTS ot. ‘either [University College, Singleton Park, Swansea; \by~.whom 
MERADEATION, he eres eeteue- Grade APT. 1 (€575-£725 per annum) or. APT. II (£725- Saturday, 


applications (six copies) must be received by 
April 1959. 3 


ing industry. £845 per annum) or Special Grade (£750-£1,030 per emeyn) 


to assist in preparation and review of Town Maps 
7 of the Development Plan, 

SPECIAL ASSISTANT (ARCHEOLOGICAL | ANB 
HISTORICAL PROPERTY) on either Grade AP 
‘(€725-£845 per annum) or roe Grade CEisoeiaso a 
annum) to assist particularly with -work ‘ 
survey of archzological and historical property. ao ae 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 


Send full career details to: 


Group Personnel Officer 
(Ref. PWA). 





“MATEURS can be professional movie makers with 
16 mm. apparatus. As easy as snapshotting with 


BTR INDUSTRIES LTD Wal be sn obramtngns ree nn tte ch a Bee Saree eee ees Sees Pan Gale 
° QUALIFICATIONS : Applicants for posts on Special Tong ar —— 


Grade or APT. IV must have either a University Degree 
in Geography, Economics, Architecture or Engincering, or 
alternatively have obtained a final professional qualification 
in planning, architecture or engineering. Applicants for 
posts on APT. I or II must have passed at -ieast an inter- 
mediate degree or professional examination. ‘The~com- 
mencing grade and salary will be fixed J yelemags to 
qualifications and experience. 

Facilities will be provided including firrancial assistance 
to enable persons appointed to undertake further studies 
a Sentence with the Council's Post Enfry Training 

me. 


.W.1, N-Open Invitation to add to life’s enjoyment. Sip El 
HERGA HOUSE, VINCENT SQUARE, S.W.1 Se tee ee ee eee ne. ae 
bodied, thoroughly pleasing. Give it to your guests, your 


sisters and your cousins and your aunts. Watch them 


Tie Perc 
DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA, INDIA 


and other Asian and Australasian countries are fully 
covered month by month in FAR EAST TRADE. 
Specimén copy free from 3 Belsize Crescent, London, 
N.W.3. Tel. : SWI 4481. 


NORTHERN GAS BOARD 


Applications are invited for the appointment of 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT of the Board. 

podics of protediiinal stagumtasig and,emould ‘peetersbty 

cs pr nt ani ould preferably 

be between the ages of-35 and $0. <The post is super- 














annuable and is subject to the passing of a medical 
examination at the Board’s discretion. 

Salary will be commensurate with .the responsibilities 
of the post, and the qualifications and experience of the 
successful candidate, but will not be less than £2,800 per 
annum, 

Applications, giving full particulars of the candidate’s 
qualifications, the names of at least two referees, and the 
date on which he would be able to take up the appoint- 
ment, should reach the un gned not later than 


April 30, 1959. 
JOHN F. JACKSON, 
Secretary. 
_ 30 Grainger Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


ECONOMISTS 


THE BRITISH AND COMMONWEALTH 
SHIPPING CO. LTD. invites applications from 
ECONOMISTS with a sound knowledge of —_ 4 
tical method and preferably some experience 
the application of economic analysis to industriel 
problems for the position of senior assistant in 
the Research Department. Applicants should have 
@ good honours degree in Economics or Statistics 
and preferably at least two years’ conbasehs experi- 
ence in a University, industry or Government. 

The successful candidate will be required to 
assist in the application of economic and statistical 
techniques to a variety of associated with . 
shipping and to develop the results for presenta-- ~. 
tion to the Managemient. “The= work is of great 
interest involving in original fields. | 

The conditions of em t-afe generous au ; 
the salary will depend’ on on - and experie 
—Applications - should Secretary, ~ 
Clan Line Seeders Ea ae St. Mary t 
London, E.C.3, os 


(CuEF ACCOUNTANT required for group of British 
Companies in Khartotim. “Applicants ‘should be aged 
24/32 and have passed the finals examinations of a 
recognised Accounting body. Commencing salary from 
£8.1,428 dependent age, experience, with annual increments 
plus furnished quarters. Kit allowance. Annual leave 
after two years, with free air passages. Provident Scheme. 
There is no income tax in the Sudan at present. on ay 
with full details of a _ st’ service and copy 
references to Keymer, td., Imperial House; 
Kingsway, London, Wer b 


TELEVISION OFFICER 


Applications are Invited for new. appointment to assist 
national industrial federations in projection of British 
industry. Candidates ‘should have practical experience of 
broadcasting Sa problems and techniques as well 
as some knowledge industrial affairs. Must be willing 
to travel extensively in United Kingdom. Salary starting 
at £2.000 a year. 

Applications in strict confidence to Box 1143. 


ROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANTS.—At least 14 pen- 

sionable posts in Government Departments for men and 

omen at least 25 on May 1, 1959. Qualifications: suit- 
able Professional experience and corporate membership of 
LC.A., S.LA.A., or A.C.C.A. Salary (London, men) £835 
(at 25) to £1,120 (34 of over), rising to £1,165. Promotion 
Prospects. Five-day week generally.—Write Civil paves 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
19500" form, quoting 57/59. Closing date April 30. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


Applications are invited for an Assistant Lectureship 
in Sociology in the Department of Social Studies, tenable 
from October 1, 1959. Salary scale—Assistant Lecturer 
£700 to £850, Lecturer £900 to £1,650 per annum; with 
F.S.S.U. and children’s allowances. Further particulars 
May be obtained from the undersigned to whom 54 
cations (five copies) should be sent not later than ws 

WwW. D. RAIG, 
oe 





Registered as a Newspaper. 














35s. per week for a period of six months and second class 
railway travel home every two months during the initial 
six months to married applicants maintaining a home 
outside the geographical County. 
be given to the granting of financial assistance in appro- 
priate cases towards removal expenses. 


tions, present and previous appointments, experience, and 


my, 
s uding the subject of public finance and taxation.” 


Entered as Second Class Mail 
by St. Clements Press, Ltd., London, W.C.2. Published by The 


The Council are prepared to grant lodging allowances of 


Consideration will also 


Applications, giving details of age. education, qualifica- 


the names of two persons to whom reference may be made, 
should be sent to D. W. Ridley, County Planning and 
Development Officer, 4la Eastgate Street, Stafford, not 
later than April 17, 1959. i 

Relationship to any member or pe officer of the 
County Council must be disclose id. Canvassing will 


disqualify. 
T. H. EVANS, 
March, 1959. Clerk of the County Council. 
P. D. LEAKE RESEARCH 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications are invited from qualified manors of the 
accoun profession for appointment to a P. D. Leake 
Research Fellowship financed by the P. D. Leake Trust. 
The term of the --aa will be y* the year com- 
mencing October 1959, and it may be held in the 
University of Siekianems the University of London, or 
the University of Guna. the location of the appointment 
being determined by the three universities concerned, in 
consultation, after consideration of candidates’ preference 
and + aeem interests. 

The object of the Fellowship is to provide university 
facilities for an experienced accountant to c out 
research in subjects with which the accountancy profession 
is directly concerned and within the charitable object 
of the P. D. Leake Trust, namely “ to benefit. and advance 
the sciences of accounting and of political econo 


accountants who are members of United Kingdom 
accountancy bodies which are recognised for the purpose 
of United Kingdom company law are eligible. 

emolument of the Fellowship will be £2,000 out of 
“which the Fellow will be required to meet any consequen- 
tial expenses of his appointment. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 

University of Oxford, with whom applications must be 
lodged by April 30, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited from economists and statisticians 
for appointments from October 1, 1959, in connection 
with the Department’s research programme. Each appoint- 
ment will be for a limited period related to the duration 
of the specific research project to which the applicant 
is assigned; the projects vary greatly in character, and 
call for very different types Of qualification. In particular, 
some projects involve statistical and field research into 
productive capacity and economies of scale due to technical 
factors. Applicants should normally have at least a good 
second-class honours degree in economics or statistics, 
and research experience in either field is desirable for 
appointments in senior grades. The pensionable stipends 
of the posts are on scales ranging from £650 to £1,750 a 
year. Applications, giving details of academical qualifica- 
tions, experience, and any special research interests, 
together with the names of two referees, should be sent 
before April 10, 1959, to the Director, Department of 
Applied Economics, 7 West Road, Cambridge. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA — 


Applications are invited for (A) Assistant Lectureship 
or ) Lectureship in Agricultural Organisation and 
Economy. Postgraduate research experience in Agricultural 
Economics essential. Salary scales: (A) £900 p.a., 
(B) £1,000 x £50—£1,350 x £75—£1,800; £1,850 p.a. 
Entry point according to qualifications and experience. 
F.S.S.U. Outfit and family allowances. Passages for 
appointee and family on appointment, annual leave and 
normal termination. Part-furnished accommodation at a 
charge not exceeding 7.5 per cent of salary. 
ations (6 copies). naming three referees, 
959, to Secretary. Inter-University Council 
for Higher’ Education Overseas. 29 Woburn Square, 
London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be 





~~ KNOW-WHO IS AS VITAL AS KNOW-HOW 
Already purchased by the Board of Trade and other 
Government Depts., “‘ Who’s Who in Trade Agreements ” 
is the ONLY book which names parties to agreements , 
registered under the Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1956. 
40s. Post Free from vere Rayment & Co., Ltd., 
87 Chancery Lane, W.G.2. > 
MAZEL EYLES (Duplicating. Shorthand, ” Typing. Trans- 
lating). Private Lessons Shorthand, Typing, English, 
French, Latin. 10 Beaconsfield Road, N.11. ENT 3324. 
PANISH HOLIDAY AGENCY, Blanes, Costa Brava, 
recommends hotels and books rooms without fee. 
State requirements, including dates. 
° 1. AND THE TELEPHONE IN YOUR 
BUSINESS.” A most important piece, of literature 
for top executivés. Send for eS free copy to Hadley 
hens & Sound Systems Limited, Cape Hill, Smethwick, 
taffs. 
ORKSHIRE BULLETIN OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH: OCCASIONAL PAPER No. 
2—“ Some — of Shift Work on Social and Domestic 
Life,” Hilda G. Brown, B.Sc.(Econ.), University of Shef- 
field, 54 pp. Obdtainable from The Secretary. Department 
a and Commerce, The University, Hull, price 


“ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED | 
Notice is hereby given that THE TRANSFER BOOK 
WILL BE CLOSED from April 2, 1959, to April 8, 1958, 
both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Bonus Issue 


Lists. 
By Order of the Board, 
E. W. MORGAN, Secretary. 
Registered Address : 


10 Old wrek. gkondon E.C.2. 
March 24, 1959 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 
9/- a line. 


UNIVERSITY OF OF EDINBURGH 
Session 1959-1960 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The attention of those intending to enter upon a career 
in business is drawn to the BACHELOR OF COMMERCE 
(B. Com.) Degree course in this University. This is a 
three-year curriculum designed for those who intend to 
take up administrative posts in industry, commerce and 
government; and for those preparing to teach business 
subjects. It includes the following subjects: Political 
Economy, Economic History, Accounting. Organisation of 
Industry and Commerce, Mercantile Law, a Modern 
Foreign Language ; Optional subjects include Banking, 
Industrial Law, Psychology, Statistics, etc.—Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Director, of Studies in 
Commerce, University of Edinburgh, 29 George Square, 
Edinburgh, 8, and forms of application for admission from 
the Matriculation Office, University of Edinburgh, Old 
College, South Bridge, Edinburgh, 8 ; these should be 
returned not later than July 1, 1959. 

CHARLES H. STEWART, 
Secretary to the University. 


AVIES’S Training course (evening) for prospective 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS, 
April 13th to June  8th.—Particulars from _ Davies's 
54 Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. (KNIghtsbridge 6833.) 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
S graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


‘EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or cali at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 








Matter at N York, N.Y.4 Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Bers Wise Ee Ottawa. Prey tty 
= Newspaper London. Postage on 


Lid., at 22 Ryder Street, 


this issue: UK 4d.; Overseas 43d. 
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Muscle ts the mos 
costly power on eart 


RITCHIE CALDER, the science writer describes 


how atomic power may help man’s muscle- 


emancipation... 


the bullock-team raising water from a well. To 

the chanting of the drivers, the bullocks trudge 

backwards and forwards, under the relentless sun, 

lowering the buckets into the well, hoisting the water 

UO 88 and tipping it into the 

>a water-courses toirrigate 

the thirsty soil, from 

which both men and 

beasts get their food. 

Those peasants are 

poor, despairingly 

poor, yet they use the most 

expensive power in the world—muscle-power. Bullocks 

have to be bought, tended and fed, yet even with the 

meagre food and pitiful earnings of the men who drive 

them, the energy equivalent which they produce costs 

twenty times as much per unit as the energy output at 
Calder Hall atomic energy station. 


MUSCLE POWER INEFFICIENT 


A great many people in the world are poor because 
of necessity, they use calories in their most expensive 
form and energy in the most uneconomical. way. 
Although we may glorify muscle-effort—and, indeed, 
laud it in the performancesofathletes—it isdeplorably in- 
efficient. The advance from the steam-engine to atomic 


A TYPICAL SCENE in tropical countries is that of 


towne £352 
a seen 


power, from the pulley-belt to automation, has repre- 
sented the emancipation of man from muscle-slavery. 

The paradox of power is that those who are power- 
deficient are power-extravagant. When we go around 
the house switching off lights to keep the electricity bill 
down, we might think of the Indian villager burning 
cow-dung to cook his food for his muscle-power. Because 
he burns that dung, instead of using it as manure, his 
soil is undernourished, his crops are undernourished, 
and he is undernourished. 

This is the Misery-Go-Round of poverty; because the 
peasant is poor he is undernourished ; because he is 
undernourished he under-produces; because he under- 
produces he is poor; and because, in ‘muscle-power’ 
countries, poverty prevails, their natural resources are 
underdeveloped. Such countries see in nuclear energy a 
break-through to industrial prosperity. The problem 
of how to find the money 
to pay foritandto train — — 
the people to handle it, SF 5 
is the answerable -S a> 
challenge of our times. rs ; ee 

The power engineers know the answers; the 
mechanical engineers have created the machines. The 
muscle-slaves are waiting to be freed and the resources 
of their countries are waiting to be developed. The 
machine is the emancipator. 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and constructing 


Nuclear Power Plant to meet world needs in the New Atomic Age 


i  =—S 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 








